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PREFACE. 

Hiis edition of Piiradise Lost x. xi. xii. was under 
taken at the request of the publisher, Mr. S. K. Lahiri, 
who was desirous that students should have these three 
books offered to them in one compact volume. Much 
care has been spent over the text, which is based on 
tho Clarendon Press edition of 1870, and Keightley’s 
published in 1859. The editor has availed himself of 
tht^ opinions of those who have gone over the same 
grr)nnd before him ; but the concluding books of 
Milton’s masterpiece have suffered comparative neglect 
at the hands of commentators ; and even when crucial 
dithcnlties have required to bo dealt with, he has often 
had to rely on his own judgment — his rule being to 
])ass over no passage in silence that might present 
ob.stacies to the ordinary student. 

Ifi approaching the study of an epic poem — the Iliad 
or Odyssey, th(i yfilneid or Paradise Lost, — it is not 
of much consequence where wo make our beginning. 
It is one of the notes of a great work of art that the 
end i.s everywhere.” If the student who starts with 
bk. X. feels he requires a good deal of “orientation 
(wliich the introductory matter of the present volume 
aims at giving him) ; vso also would he, were he starting 
with bk. i. instead. 

Here and there in these books, Milton indulges 
(some will think ovcr-indulges) his fondness for high- 
sounding historical and geographical proper names. 
Tilt se are apt at first to be stumbling-blocks to the un- 
initiated student; but (if one may quote, and at the same 
time endorse, the words of the above-named critic), “we 
will venture to a.ssert that when one has fixed in his 
memory the position of the places named by the poet, 
and some of the political events connected with them, 
these very passages will ever after be among those 
he will peruse with the greatest pleasure.” 


d. 0, S. 
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LIFE OF MILTON. 

John and Christopher. 

The father of John Milton appears to have been 
a man of wide sympathies, a musician of no mean 
order, and capable in every way of appreciating 
the genius of the elder of his two sons — of him 
who was to become the world-famous author of 
Paradise Lost. John Milton (for such was the 
father's name) was disinherited because he had left the 
Roman communion and identified himself with the 
Reformation party. Thus Milton's grandfather (who 
had an estate in Oxfordshire) was a man who could 
disown his oSspring for presuming to hold different 
views from himself. In matteis of opinion, the poet, 
of course, took very much after his father ; but 
would it be quite out of the question to trace to 
this almost unknown figure, away in the background 
of Milton's biography, something of that Roman sever- 
ity which was so outstanding a feature in the character 
of the puritan poet himself? 

The other son, whose name was Christopher, (as 
if to prove that a man is more apt to resemble 
his grandfather than his father) threw in his lot 
.with the Royalists, went bad: to the bosom of the 
Roman church, and was promoted to the bench in the 
days of the infamous Jeffreys. 

If wc keep in mind such facts as these, we shall 
have a vivid enough idea of the spiritual atmosphere of 
Milton 8 early home. Even that sanctuary, we may be 
sure, was invaded by the party spirit of the day, — fierce 
already in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, and destined in the coming days to bre^k forth 
into the flames of civil warfare. 
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Early training. 

The disinherited son had conie up to London, where 
he earned his living as a “scrivener,” or law-writer. The 
poet was born at the sign of the Spread Eagle in 
Cheapside, on December 9, 1608. Of his mother, 
Milton said (in a Latin pamphlet) that she was “a 
most approved woman and widely known for her works 
of charity.” More than this we do not know of her. 

From his earliest years it appears that every facility 
was put within the boy s reach for the development of 
his mind. Not only was he sent to St. Paul’s .school, 
but his home studies were superintended by one 
Thomas Young, a Scotsman an*’ a Puritan, “who cut 
his hair short.” 

He was studious and thoughtful beyond his years. 
One of the poet’s earliest biographers tells us that 
“when he was very young, he studied very hard, 
and sate up very late, commonly till twelve or one 
o’clock at night ; and his father ordered the maid 
to sit up for him.” 

It was in these years that Milton laid the foun- 
dations of his immense classical learning. But his 
interests were not confined to the dead languages. 

He devoted a good deal of attention to the poets 
of his own country, of Spenser among others ; and 
he himself early began to write English verses. What 
is chiefly noteworthy about these is that they 
were all on sacred topics — the chi. I was father of the 
man. 

Residence at Ca bridge. 

When Milton (at sixteen) went up to Cambridge 
his first tutor was an ecclesiastic of the school of Laud. 
There was some disagreement between him and his 
tutor and he was sent away from college for a time ; on 
returnfcg he was transferred to a more congenial tutor* 
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He was known as “fche lady of Christ’s” -a tribute at 
once to his personal beauty and to his virtuous conduct. 
He remained at the university for seven years, taking 
his B. A. degree in 1629 and his M. A. in 1632. 
Masson, who devotes 200 pages to Milton’s Cam- 
bridge days, sums up by saying that the poet 
seems to have i)asscd through two stages in his 
university career — “ a stage of decided unpopula- 
rity, in his own college at least, which lasted till about 
1628 : and a final stage of triumph, when his powers 
wei’c recognized, and he was treated, as he himself 
states, with quite unusual respect by the authorities 
of the House and by all who knew him.” 

It was with a view to preparing him for holy orders 
that Milton had been sent to the university. But as he 
grew older, ho perceived that a church whose ruling 
spirit was Archbishop Laud was no sphere for one with 
such prirrciples as were now forming in his mind. 
On the eve of leaving Cambridge he wrote a letter to 
a friend vcnclosing the famous sonnet “On being arrived 
at the age of 23”) which shows the difficulty he felt 
in the choice of a calling. His life hitherto (he says) 
has been “obscure and unserviceable to mankind,” and 
yet he owns to entertaining “a desire for honour and 
repute and immortal fame.” And then ht* seems to give 
us the key to the next five years of his life. To reach 
his ambition he feels the need for a period of “obscu- 
•rity” «and “solitariness and whatever people may 
say about him, he is not to take “thought o^ being 
late, so it give advantage to be more fit.” 

The three periods of Milton’s life. 

Milton’s life has been likened to a “drama in 
three acts.” (Pattison). But there is perhaps more 
appropriateness (when we have such a lofty personality 
as his to deal with) in Saintsbury’s similitude of a 
trilogy — in the comparison of his life not to one drama, 
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but to a series of three dramas, each distinct from the 
other, yet all of them mutually related. Adopting such 
a scheme, Milton’s school and college days might be 
compared to the opening “Prologue,” while the following 
are the natural divisions for the remainder; — 

I. Retirement at Horton and foreign travel. 

IL Abar^donment of poetry for the controversies 
of the time. 

HI. Return to poetry. 

Life at Horton. 

Miltons father had now retired from business 
and was spending the evening of his life in the quiet of 
the country. Horton was within easy reach of Eton , 
and among Miltons friends of these days was the 
master of Eton College, the well-known Sir Henry 
Wotton. This period of his life was mo#t.ly spent in 
reading the ancient authors of Greece and Rome, with 
occasional essays in poetical composition. A common- 
place-book that came to light in 1874 and supposed 
to belong to the Horton period, contains extracts 
from no less than eighty different authors (Greek. 
Latin, French, Italian and English). Nothing could 
better show the width of Milton’s intellectual sympa- 
thies. The poetical production of these years is 
labelled “ Minor Poems,” though these include such 
masterpieces as L’Allegro, II Pcnseroso, Comus and 
Lycidas.* 

All %f these testify to Milton’s love of external 
nature, which, however, he is more or less inclined to 
look at “through the spectacles of books”. In some 
ways the most wonderful poem of the series is “Lycidas,” 

*lt would be beyond the scope of this brief sketch to attetni>t a 
detailed account of these gems. The student may be recommended 
to consult the recently published Handbook of English Literature, 
prepared by Messrs Webb and Aldis, where a detailed account 
will be found of each. 
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the elegy composed in memory of Edward King, 
whom he had known at Cambridge. It is here that 
the memorable lines occur in which, with all the 
fury of an ancient prophet, he '‘foretells the ruin of 
our corrupted clergy then (1637) at their height.’* 
The date of this poem is a most important land- 
mark in its author’s mental history. There was much 
in Milton s proud and refined nature, in his fondness 
for music, his intensely artistic nature, that bore far 
more affinity to the cavalier party than to that of the 
‘Roundheads” that stood opposed to them.* It would 
not be surprising, if foi* some years a struggle had been 
4 joing on in his mind between the opposing principles for 
which each of these two parties stood ; but by the 
t.ime Lycidas was composed, (when Milton was ap- 
proaching the age of thirty), the crisis was past, and 
we need be in no suspense ois to which side will find a 
champion in him daring the coming conflict. 

Continental Journey. 

Early in 1038, Milton left England for Italy, travel- 
ling by way of Paris, where he had an interview wdth 
Crotius, the most famous scholar of the day. He spent 
much of his time abroad in the beautiful city of Flore- 
nce, where he was very much feted by various acade 
mies of learned men. On reaching Rome, he was more 
tmtspoken that was prudent, being perhaps too much 
stirred up by the things that displeased him, either 
to think of his own safety or abide by the rule he had 
formed for his own guidance, which was as follows : — 

“Not of my own accord to introduce in those 
places conversation about religion, but, if interro- 

■*Thc reader will here remeniber Scott’s preference for the cava- 
liers, because (as Ruskin puts it) he thought them frte, and master- 
fxil ; whereas the Puritans appeared to him formal and slavish. 
It is too often taken for granted that Milton, as a mere matter of 
course, was bound to throw in his lot with the latter party — with- 
out even requiring to make up his mind in the matter ! 
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nature, which, however, he is more or less inclined to 
look at “through the spectacles of books”. In some 
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the elegy composed in memory of Edward King, 
whom he had known at Cambridge. It is here that 
the memorable lines occur in which, with all the 
fury of an ancient prophet, be '‘foretells the ruin of 
our corrupted clergy then (1637) at their height.” 
The date of this poem is a most important land- 
mark in its author’s mental history. There was much 
in Milton’s proud and refined nature, in his fondness 
for music, his intensely artistic nature, that bore far 
more affinity to the cavalier party than to that of the 
“Roundheads” that stood opposed to them.* It would 
!iot be surprising, if for some years a struggle had been 
going on in his mind between the opposing principles for 
which each of these two parties stood ; but by the 
time Lycidas was composed, (when Milton was ap- 
proaching the age of thirty), the crisis was past, and 
we need be in no suspense as to which side will find a 
champion in him during the coming conflict. 

Continental Journey. 

Early in 1638, Milton left England for Italy, travel- 
ling by way of Paris, where he had an interview with 
Crotius, the most famou.s scholar of the day. He spent 
much of his time abroad in the beautiful city of Flore- 
nce, where he was very much feted by various acade 
rniea of learned men. On reaching Rome, he was more 
outspoken that was prudent, being perhaps too much 
stirred up by the things that displeased him, either 
to think of his own safety or abide by the rule he had 
formed for his own guidance, which was as follows : — 

“Not of my own accord to introduce in those 
places conversation about religion, but, if interro- 

*The reader will here remember Scott’s preference for the cava- 
liers, because (as Ruakin puts it) he thought them free and master- 
ful ; whereas the Puritans appeared to him formal and slavish. 
It is too often taken for granted that Milton, as a mere matter of 
course, was bound to throw in his lot with the latter party — ^with- 
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gated respecting the faith, then, whatsoever I should 
suffer, to dissemble nothing. What I was, it any one 
asked, I concealed from no one ; if any one in the very 
city of the Pope attacked the orthodox religion, I 
defended it most freely.” 

While under the soft, alluring skies of Italy, he 
remained firm to his puritan principles : and when, 
long afterwards, his enemies tried to slander his charac- 
ter by suggesting that he had yielded to the seductions 
of the enervating environment, he answered them in the 
following words : — 

“I take God to witness that in all those places, 
where so many things are considered lawful, I lived 
sound and untouched from all profligacy and vice, 
having this thought perpetually with me, that, though 
I might escape the eyes of men, I certainly could not 
the eyes of God.” 

The most striking incident in his foreign travels 
was his interview with Galileo, the greatest rustro- 
nomer of the day and the most famous of living 
Italians, at this time frail and blind. To him he thus 
alludes in the Areopagitica: “There [in the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence] it was that I found and visited 
the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner of the Inqui- 
sition, for thinking in Astronomy otherwise than the 
Francisan and Dominican licensers thought.” He is 
twice referred to in Paradise Lost. 

Milton’s original plan included a visit to Sicily 
and Greece, but the news that reached him in Naples 
regarding home events filled him with impatience to 
be back in England ; “for I considered it disgrace- 
ful” (as he afterwards wrote) ^‘thab while my fellow - 
conbryrnen were fighting at home for liberty, I 
should be travelling abroad at ease for intellectual 
pursuits.” He spent a month in Venice, and from 
there he shipped for England a library of booka 
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collected in different parts of Italy, among them a 
chest or two of music books. Crossing the Alps 
by St. Bernard, the next city he sojourned in was 
Geneva, the home of the Calvinistic type of Protes- 
tantism. He reached England about August, 163f>, 
having been absent for fifteen months. 

Milton settles in London. 

And now the curtain rises upon the second drama 
of the trilogy. The general character of this period 
is strikingly different, both from what goes before, 
and from the period that will follow it. 

After living in lodgings for some time, Miton took a 
house in Aldersgate street, where he started a 
^seminary for the education of his nephews (Edward 
and John Phillips), along with a number of other 
much favoured pupils. His motive appears to 
have been not so much to earn a livelihood, as to 
indulge a pure and unadulterated love of pedagog)^ 
Dr. Johnson has his sneer at Milton for hurrying back 
to England in order to servo his country — and then 
“vapouring away his patriotism in a private boarding 
school.’' But while teaching the rudiments of Latin 
grammar, Milton was all the time watching very eagerly 
the trend of public affairs, and waiting for his opportu- 
nity to take part in the fray. But alas, the poet now 
gives place to the pamphleteer. For twenty years he 
almost loses his personal identity, if the delicate spirit 
that communes with us in L’AIlegro and Comus is 
Milton. But the truth seems to be that there was far 
more in Milton than the mere artist ; and the man 
who was capable of writing such a poem as Paradise 
Lost was (to say the least) bound to be as much a lover 
of liberty and friend of his country, as he was a poet 

Milton’S early pamphlets. 

In the course of twenty years, he wrote twenty-five 
pamphlets-— four in Latin, and twenty-one in English* 
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The gem ot the collection is his "‘Speech for the Liberty 
of unlicensed Printing,” which he published under the 
name of Areopagitica. For the tenor of the whole 
series we may quote a sentence that occurs in his 
“Second Defence of the English People” : — “I perceived 
that there were three species of liberty which are 
essential to the happiness of social life — religious, 
domestic and civil.” Pattison, after allowing that many 
of the pamphlets are disfigured by bad taste, that they 
are one-sided and personal, goes on to point out as their 
great redeeming characteristic that they are all written 
on the side of liberty. “He defended religious liberty 
against the prelates, civil liberty against the crown, 
the liberty of the press against the executive, liberty 
of conscience against the Presbyterians, and domestic 
liberty against the tyranny of canon law.” 

Secretary for Foreign Tongues. 

Shortly after the execution of Charles I, Milton 
accepted the post of Latin Secretary under Cromwell's 
government. This involved him in a controversy 
with the famous continental scholar Salmasius. 
iFor several years the whole of educated Europe 
watched with interest — and, if the whole truth must 
be told, with merriment — a war of words where 
personal abuse was mingled with, and not unfrequently 
took the place of, arguments. 

The sole glory Milton gained was to be recognised 
as having a greater mastery than his opponent of 
the vocabulary of abuse in a dead language. It was this 
controversy that cost him his sight. He became 
totally blind about the year 1652, 

Milton’s domestic affairs. 

Milton’s first marriage was unfortunate. Mary Powell 
belonged to a Royalist family, and within a month of 
her marriage (1643), got tired of the austere simplicity 
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of the grave puritan home in Aldersgate Street, and 
went back to her fathers. This was the origin of 
four pamphlets on the subject of divorce, and it helps 
us to understand certain unhappy references to the 
married state to be found in the later books of 
Paradise Lost.* 

The next marriage (after an interval of four years) 
appears to have been as happy as the first was miser- 
able. With Catherine Wooacock he spent but fifteen 
months of loving companionship ; and then wrote the 
most touching of his sonnets, 

“ Methoiight I saw my late espoused 

Effects of the Restopation on Milton’s Fortunes. 

Milton’s pamphlet warfare did not cease till the 
very eve of Charles II’s return to London. The May of 
16G0 is therefore the moment when the second drama of 
the “trilogy” ends and the third begins. Naturally 
there was a complete change in the life of the defender 
of regicides. Fortunately for the puritans, the new 
monarch was not a Sulla. Milton’s life was spared ; 
but his writings were publicly burnt by the hangman, 
and he was forced to go into hiding. The Serjeant- 
at-Arms arrested him, but released him on payment 
of certain exorbitant fees. 

He outlived the Restoration fourteen years. He 
Irved now in great obscurity. Outwardly this is 

* See, ft. g. x. H9, xi. 032, and kindred passages. In another 
place (x. 93*7 soq. ) almost ©very commentator — with the exception 
of Masson — sees a reference to his reconciliation with his 
wife. The poet, when the Royalist cause was on the wane, 
was magnanimous enough to receive into his household not 
merely his wife, but also her father and mother, as well as 
several brothers and sisters. In these days, the poet’s father too 
was living with him. John Milton, the elder, died in 1647, at the 
age of eighty-four. 

t He had never seen her except with the eyes of the mind. 


11 
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almost the least eventful time of his life — but these 
are the years that were of most importance to 
posterity. 


Later domestic Life. 

Milton's third wife (whom he married in 166t3) was 
thirty years his junior. She attended sedulously to his 
physical comforts in his declining years, but there is 
no evidence that she was able to appreciate her 
husband's genius.* 

His two nephews, upon whose education he had 
lavished such pains, both joined the Royalist party. 
Edward Phillips never lost interest in his uncle, and 
rendered him many a service, assisting him, e. g. in 
getting Paradise Lost through the press. But John 
Phillips wont entirely over to the enemy, and found 
employment for his pen in writing burlesques on the 
manners and the morals of the puritans.f 

Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 

Milton's masterpiece, which had been begun several 
years before the Restoration, was completed in 1665, 
but not published till 1667. He gave the manuscript 
to Thomas Ellwood, a former pupil, and asked him 

* These days were saddened by his unhappy relations with 
his daughters (the issue of his first marriage). This is certainly the 
most dismal chapter of the great poet’s life. It is well known that 
instead of proving a comfort to their father in his helplessness, they 
were rather like thorns in his side. But he wa^ most unwise in 
his treatment of them, and expected that they should submit to 
reading books to him in tongues they did not understand, Milton’s 
only son had died shortly after birth, in 1650. 

t Macaulay’s sentence applies therefore to the great puritan’s 
nephew and pupil, whom he had sheltered in his oosom like the 
snake in J^p’s fable. *‘They [the puritans after the Restoration] 
were abandoned without reserve to the tender mercies of the 
satirists and draipatists/'—A^say on MUton. 
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for his opinion. A casual remark* of the latter is 
popularly believed to have given the poet the hint 
for the continuation of the theme in Paradise Regained. 

The subject of the shorter epic is, in a sense, the 
counterpart of the Temptation in Paradise. It is 
merely an expansion and amplification of the story of 
Christ’s Temptation in the Wilderness. We are told 
that its author could not bear to hear anyone say it 
was inferior to the poem to which it was the sequel. 

Samson Agonistes. 

Regarding this drarpa it has been said that ‘‘nothing 
put forth by Milton in verse in his whole life is so vehe* 
ment an exhibition of his personality.” (Masson). Every 
utterance placed in the mouth of the blind hero has some 
bearing on the poet himself and his times. The charges 
brought against the people of Philistia are merely a 
thinly disguised attack on the condition of his own 
country under Charles II. To Milton the Restoration 
was nothing less than national apostasy — every cause 
he had supported by his pen was treated with 
contempt by the adherents of the party in power. 
Nor was the decay of morals unaccompanied by decline 
in national prestige. “It is impossible to think 

without anger and grief of the declension from 

Cromwell enforcing toleration for Protestants to 
Charles selling himself to France for a pension, from 
Blake at Tunis to the Dutch at Chatham,” (Sir 
Richard Garnett). 

Last days and Death. 

Near the end of Masson’s sixth volume, will be found 
m account of Dryden’s visit to the blind poet. Dryden 

, *“He asked me how I liked it [Paradise Lost] and what 1 thought 
of it ; which I modestly, but freely told him : and, after some 
further discourse about it, I pleasantly said to him, “Thou hast 
^id much here of Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to say of 
Paradise Found Paradise Regained was published (along with 
Samson Agonistes) in the year 1^71. 
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requested permission (which was granted) to turn 
Paradise Lost into a riming drama. Masson gives 
us a few piteous specimens of the younger poet’s efforts 
to *‘tag Milton’s verses.” This memorable visit took 
place in the last year of Milton’s life. 

In the July of that year he was severely attacked 
with gout, but he seems to have completely recovered, 
and in October “was very merry and seemed to be in 
good health of body.” Next month, however, the gout 
“struck in again,” and carried him off on 8th November, 
1674. He was within a month of sixty-six. His body 
was interred beside his father’s, in the chancel of 
St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate. 

Milton’s charactep. 

Sublimity is the word that best sums up Milton, 
and the word applies in equal degree fco his writings 
(prose and verse) and his character. It was of Milton 
that Wordsworth wrote : — 

Soul awful— if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul ! 

Matthew Arnold refers constantly to the imreness of 
his character. It is what one naturally expects in a 
puritan! Milton once said that before one can expect 
to write good poetry, one must himself be a true 
poem ; by which he meant “ a composition and pattern 
of the most honourable things.” And he can afford to 
be judged by his words. No doubt it is possible to 
draw attention to a side of his character that is hard 
and unattractive. The man of genius is one thing, 
and the man of intelligence is another, Milton, 
while he was very strikingly a man of genius, was 
markedly deficient in the quality of intelligence; and this 
deficiency comes out in his matrimonial affairs, in his 
treatment of his family, and in his public controversies.* 

* We are grateful that he kept his ooarse .satirical power apart 
from his poetry*— Brooke* 
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Bfib these are spots in the sun. In at least four 

respects he stands high above nearly all his con- 
temporaries ; as a great scholar, who was no pedant ; 
as a great poet, who wrote to elevate his readers ; as a 
great saint, whose habitual mood was communion with 
the unseen world ; and as a patriot, who suffered the 
loss of all things for the great cause he devoted his 
life to. 

Living in an age of great men, perhaps there is 

only one of his contemporaries with whom we can 
comp ire him in intellectual stature. Among living^ 
men, Cromwell was Milton’s hero. The wonderful 

sonnet beginning ; “Cromwell, our chief of men ! 
shows us how much admiration he could feel towards a 
man whoso genius was unlike his own — although, as far 
as aims and ideals were coacerned, they were at one. 

The praise of Milton. 

Of the wits and scholars who resorted to Milton^s 

house in his latter days, no one was of the Boswell 
tvpe ; the age of memoirs and biographies was not 
yet, or not yet a feature of English literature. 
A few fragmentary notices of some who knew him 
more or less, are sometimes dignified with the name 
of biographies” ; but at most they only tell us of his 
external life. We are informed about what clothes he 
wore, what dishes he relished, that he was fond of 
sitting outside his door in the warm sun ; and other 
particulars that are interesting enough, because they 
•concern Milton ; but not one of his contemporaries 
attempted to delineate his character or to say the right 
word about his writings. 

It was Addison’s famous Papers in the Spectator 
that first drew the attention of the public to the merits 
of Paradise Lost. The praise is certainly not stinted, 
but the tone is patronising. Epithets like “pleasing” 
or “elegant” applied to work like Milton's seem to 
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^'damn it with faiat praise.” Johnson’s Life (1779) is the 
most interesting thing the lexicographer ever wrote, 
and should be read by all students of Milton. The 
gruff old Tory is better pleased when he can carp and 
find fault than when he praises ; but not even party 
prejudice can blind him to the nobility of Milton’s 
character, nor a too narrow critical theory to the 
grandeur of his masterpiece. 

But for true appreciation we must descend to a later 
generation. It is in such writers as Coleridge and 
Wordsworth that Milton first finds critics who can 
be said to be in entire sympathy with his genius. 
Panegyric reaches its acme in Macaulay’s famous 
Essay. The critical parts were condemned by their 
author in his later years as showing the “redundancy 
of youthful enthusiasm.” But nothing finer has ever 
been said on the character of Milton, than what he says 
in this Essay. 


Macaulay on Milton. 

He was not a puritan. He was not a freethinker. He was 
not a Royalist. In his character the noblest qualities of 
every party were combined in harmonious union. From the 
Parliament and from the Court, from the conventincle and 
from the Gothic cloister, from the gloomy and sepulchral 
circles of the Roundheads, and from the Christmas revel of 
the hospitable Cavalier, his nature selected and drew to itself 
whatever was great and good, while it rejected all the base 
and pernicious ingredients by which those finer elements were 
defiled. Like the Puritans, he lived 

As ever in hia great task-master’s eye. 

Like them, he kept his mind continually fixed on an 
Almighty Judge and an eternal reward. And hence he 
acquired their contempt of external circumstances, their forti- 
tude, their tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. But not 
the coolest sceptic or the most profane scoffer was more 
perfectly free from the contagion of their frantic delusions, 
their savage manners, their ludicrous jargon, their scorn of 
science, and their aversion to pleasure Hating tyranny with 
a perfect hatred, he had nevertheless all the estimable and 
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ornamental qualities which were almost entirely monopolised 
by the party of the tyrant. There was none who had a 
stronger sense of the value of literature, a finer relish for every 
elegant amusement, or a more chivalrous delicacy of honour 
and love. Though his opinions were democratic, his tastes 
and his associations were such as harmonise best with 
monarchy and aristocracy. He wks under the influence of all 
the feelings by which the gallant Cavaliers were misled. But 
of those feelings he was the master and not the slave. Like 
the hero of Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasures of fascination ; 
but he was not fascinated. He listened to the song of the 
Syrens ; yet he glided by without being seduced to their fatal 
shore. He tasted the cup of Circe ; but he bore about him a 
sure antidote against the effects of its bewitching sweetness. 
The illusions which captivated his imagination never impaired 
his reasoning powers. The statesman was proof against the 
spendour, the solemnity, and the romance which enchanted 
the poet. Any person who will contrast the sentiments 
expressed in his treatises on Prelacy with the exquisite lines on 
ecclesiastical architecture and music in the Penseroso, which 
was published about the same time, will understand our 
meaning. This is an inconsistency, which more than any 
thing else, raises his character in our estimation, because it 
shows how many private tastes and feelings he sacrificed, in 
order to do what he considered his duty to mankind. 





PARADISE LOST. 

External history. 

The history of Paradise Lost extends over much 
of Milton's life. The actual composition is commonly 
supposed to have occupied the seven years between 
the Protector’s death and the time (according to 
Aubrey) of its completion (1658-1665).* 

But as far back as about 1640 — if this be th® 
date of the MS. in Milton’s handwriting preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge— the subject 
had already suggested itself to his mind ; and first of 
all not for epic, but for dramatic treatment. This MS. 
gives a list of no less that 99 subjects, some from 
British history, but mostly from the Bible. Most 
prominent of all the subjects is Paradise Lost, of which 
there are four successive drafts, each more elaborate 
than the one preceding it. Milton was at this time 
about 34. “There are few facts in literary history 
more striking, says Masson (Life of Milton Vol. ii. 
p. 116) than this predetermination of Milton in his 
early manhood to the subject of the greatest work of 
his later life.” 

But the history goes still farther back. The re- 
solve had been formed many years before to “leave 
something so written to aftertimes, as they should 
not willingly let die.” As a mere boy, his “masters 
and teachers” had remarked that when they prescribed 
for him an exercise of any kind “in English or other 

♦Prof. Saintsbury would double this period. He says he “has 
always, from interual evidence of a vague but not unsatisfying 
kind, been inclined to believe that the poem was actually begun 
not long after his> blindness had begun to be a settled fact to him.” 
This allows Milton a period of about 15 years for the production 
of Paradise Lost. See the Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, Vol. vii, p,,ll6. 
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tongue,” or if he wrote something ‘'of his own choice,” 
“the style, by some certain vital signs it had was likely 
to live.” Never surely was more judicious praise 
bestowed on a boy, or so productive of results ! 

For some years the youthful Milton purposed 
writing his “magnum opus” in the Latin language. 
Doubtless too on a classical subject. Afterwards when 
he saw “it would be hard to arrive at the second rank 
among the Latins” (i. e. hard to beat both Virgil and 
Horace), he very wisely determined to “fix all the 
industry and art he could unite to the adorning of 
his native tongue.” So a classical theme is abandoned 
for a British one ; and for some years he contemplates 
an epic on King Arthur. But the resolution does not 
last long. That the story of Arthur was legend 
rather than history becomes a fatal objection to it for 
Milton’s purposes. With the deepening of his reli- 
gious convictions, as the country began to form into 
two separate camps, Milton abandoned a secular for 
a sacred subject. 

That Milton was the first to write upon the Fall of 
Man cannot be affirmed. It is well known that 
four or five poems on the subject* existed before Milton 
wrote, and striking coincidences of thought have been 
pointed out between some of these and his poem. But 
to say that Milton was “indebted” to any of his pre- 
decessors would be a misuse of language ; for as works 
of imagination they cannot be named in the same 
breath along with the world-epic.f 

*Among the works commonly cited in this connection are the 
Adamua Kxul of Grotius (1601); Sylvester’s translation of Du 
Bartas (1601; this was one of the most widely read books in 
Milton’s boyhood); the Adamo oi Andrieni (1613); Lucifer oi 
the Dutch poet Vondel (1654); and lastly, the Paraphrase of Oeneaia 
by CfedmoD, which was printed for the first time in 1655. 

t Dr. R. Scott of Bombay handles this subject in a masterly 
manner in the Introduction to his great Commentary on Paradise 
Lost Book iv. 
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The Twelve Books of Paradise Lost. 

i. Starting not at the beginning of the story but in the 
midst of events, the poem opens with a picture of Hell, the 
place of punishment assigned to Satan and his followers. These 
had previously made war against the Highest, were overthrown 
and cast out of Heaven— and are now suffering the consequences 
of their crime. 

IL At their solemn council it is resolved to carry on hostil- 
ities against Heaven, and the plan of their future operations 
is agreed on. Having heard of a new world and a new race that 
have stepped into their place, it is determined to find out their 
abode and seduce them from their allegiance to God. The 
-execution of this scheme of revenge is entrusted to their leader 
Satan. 

III. This bk. opens in Heaven. Satan is seen from there 
making his way to the new world. The Almighty signifies to 
the assembled angels what it is he purposes, and declares that 
Man will yield to his seductions ; that the race must perish in 
consequence of their sinning, unless a Saviour and Mediator 
be found, who is willing to bear the penalty of death due to 
Man’s transgression. The Son of God offers to die in Man’s 
stead. Before this bk. closes, Satan has nearly reached 
•his journey’s end. 

IV. Now we get the beginning of Milton’s wonderful des- 
cription of Paradise. Here Satan enters by stealth and while 
overhearing some conversation between Adam and Eve, learns 
about the interdicted fruit and the penalty of death attached to 
transgression. 

V. The angel Raphael is sent down to warn Adam and 
Eve against the danger of seduction and tells them of the late 
rebellion of Satan and its consequences. 

VI. The story of the rebellion is continued, and how after 
three days’ war in Heaven, Satan and his crew are cast down 
to Hell— this brings down the story to the poet’s starting- 
point in bk. I. 

VII. This bk. contains Raphael’s account to Adam and 
'Eve of the creation of the world they live in, as well as their own 
creation in the image and likeness of God. 

VI I I. Raphael now relates how the orbs surrounding the 
•earth were brought into being and indicates “their various 
•motions. After hearing an account from Adam of all he 
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recollects of his life-story, the ang^el takes his leave of 
Paradise. 

IX. Taking the likeness of a serpent, Satan induces Eve to 
eat the fatal fruit; she likewise persuades her hush tnd, who 
shares in her sin. 

X. Sentence is passed on Adam and Eve and the serpent. 
Satan returns to his followers and tells them of his success ; 
on their exultation over it they are degraded into reptiles. 
Changes in Nature make earth a fitter residence for a fallen 
race. Adam and Eve are overwhelmed with sorrow as 
they realise all the woe they have brought on their 
posterity. 

XI. Michael is sent down from Heaven to conduct Adam 
and Eve out of Paradise. He shows them visions of the 
future. 

XII. Continuing his revelations, he touches on the comingf 
to earth of the Son of God, whose office it is to undo the evil 
wrought by the Fall and inaugurate new Heavens and a 
new Earth, where righteousness shall reign in perpetuity. 
With such comforting assurances, he conducts Adam and 
Eve out of the Garden. 

Milton’s Treatment of his Subject. 

The sbory on which Paradise Lost is based is 
composed of the simplest elements — a garden of 
fruit trees ; a man and a woman ; a solemn warning not 
to taste the fruit of one of the trees ; temptation to 
taste, coming from the mouth of a serpent ; neglect of 
the warning and expulsion from the garden in conse- 
quence. Such a story is hardly beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the kindergarten. No yoet had hitherto chosen 
it for his theme ; the materials, as we find them in 
Genesis, look more suitable for a simple idyll than to be 
the subject of an epic, — which is understood to be the 
most ambitious type of poetic production. To see 
the story absolutely at its baldest— and yet not bereft 
of its main outlines — we need only turn to Satan’s 
mocking account of his experiences when he tells of 
his adventures in the garden. 
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Him by fraud I have seduced 
From his creator ; and, the more to increase 
Your wonder, with an apple ; he, thereat 
Offended, worth your laughter* hath given up 
Both his beloved Man, and all his world, 

To Sin and Death a prey. 

(Notice how the *‘apple’* is introduced to heighten 
the sarcasm. It is not mentioned in any other part of 
the poem.) 

Wonder and laughter ! If this were a true view 
of the matter, what would be said of the verdict of Dr. 
Johnson (not biased in favour of Milton), that the 
subject of Paradise Lost is greater than that of the 
Iliad or the ^neid, — greater than the destruction 
of a city or the foundation of an empire ? 

Let it be observed, first of all, that Milton is not 
content to take the Genesis account at its face value. 
Getting some hints from the later canonical writings, 
but adding far more from the wealth of his own 
mind, he creates a picture of the first human pair 
amid such conditions as were hardly dreamt of by the 
classical poets who sang about the “golden age.” They 
live a life of perfect innocence and happiness, and are 
on familiar and friendly terms with the Son of God, 
who comes down to visit them now and then in 
their pleasant garden. Except that it is possible for 
thenj to lose all this good, otherwise they are perfectly 
circumstanced. 

When the temptation meets them, it comes not 
from inward suggestions, but from outside of them- 
selves, — indeed from another world, another sphere 

* < ‘Worth your laughter!” and so thought also a distinguished 
French critic (M. Scherer), who says that no one can read the ninth 
bk. of Paradise Lost Cor the tenth) without a smile ! There are 
elements in the story that this critic has surely missed. In determiti< 
ing to depolarise it of all its mystical and allegorical meanings, he 
would rob the narrative of its most essential and inherent qualities, 
which even a child can hardly fail to recognize. 
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of existence ; and when they fell, it was not simply a 
yielding to sensuous appetite, but was a graver matter 
— it was nothing less than a moral revolt, a deliberate 
departure from their forjuer allegiance to God, an 
assertion that they are independent of Him. They 
wanted '‘to be as gods/* 

And now when their Divine Friend comes down 
as at other times to visit them, it appears at once 
that their attitude towards him is changed ; for 
they flee from his presence and conceal themselves 
among the trees of the garden. In that former state of 
innocence, they were half angelic and half human — 
hardly aware of the existence of their bodies. But 
now the fact is rudely brought to their minds — “the 
eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that 
they were naked.” 

Their relation to God being altered, this paradise 
is no longer a fitting abode for them. So they are 
driven from the garden ; and the life they now enter 
upon in the wide outer world is made bitter to them 
by the cursing of the ground, from which they have 
henceforth to support themselves. The introduction 
of the fierce extremes of heat and cold (by inclination 
of the earths axis, or alteration of the sun’s path 
across the sky) suggests the idea that Man’s revolt is a 
cosmic event — that Nature suffers with him, “as when 
*a kingdom falls with its king.” 

Up to this point, whatever modifications Milton 
introduces are of minor importance; but we 
now come to additions that alter the simple 
character of the Mosaic story. These are introduced 
in connection with what he teaches with refer- 
ence to three subjects, viz. (1) the significance of 
the Serpent (2) the scope and meaning of the Fall, 
and (3) the promise of future restoration. 
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Signiflcance of the Serpent. 

Id the Mosaic narrative only a serpent (albeit a 
talking serpent) is spoken of. But the reflection of 
later times saw in the serpent an evil angel, who 
used the brute as his mouthpiece. Milton by acting 
upon this bint is able to carry his story back to 
a time before the creation of the world. He imagines 
(for there is little scripture warrant for it) that 
before the universe ever came into being, there 
was a revolt in Heaven among the angels that consti- 
tuted the armies of the Almighty, and that the 
standard of rebellion was raised at the instigation of 
their leader — since known as Satan. 

Such a rebellion could have only one issue. As 
a result of the war which it brought about, not less 
than one third of Heaven’s original inhabitants are 
thrown down from the Empyrean to the pit of Hell, 
there to be punished everlastingly. It is to supply 
the room and place of these that the new race of 
Man is now brought- into being. A universe is 
created for their uses, upon the central orb of which, 
(i. e. upon this earth of ours), with its revolving stars 
,and planets, their dwelling-place is assigned them. 

To this place, however, after a toilsome journey, 
Satan finds his way. After reconnoitering the ground 
and overhearing the conversation of Adam and Eve 
on the subject of the for\)idden fruit, he proceeds to the 
task of frustrating the Almighty's design in the creation 
of this rival race ; hoping to win over Man to his^ 
allegiance, and then to usurp the government of 
this new Empire. That this design succeeded beyond 
his most ardent hopes appears from the speech to his 
followers above referred to in which he recounts the 
easy victory he had won. 

The introduction of such an episode gives Milton the 
fullest exercise for bis poetic gifts. It gives him the 
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opportunity to tell us not only about the *‘war in 
Heaven/' but also about the creation of the World 
and of mankind. Msisson may well say that such a. 
theme was ‘‘Miltonic enough even for Milton/’ 

Scope and Meaning of the Fall. 

One main fascination of his subject lay in the con- 
nection that existed in Milton’s mind between the 
events that took place in Paradise and the subse- 
quent course of human history. The story of “Man’s 
first disobedience ” was no isolated event, and it 
mattered more to him to show the relation of the Fall 
to future times than to give the poem a heroic back- 
ground by singing of the wars between good and 
bad angels.* 

J udged as epic poetry the last books of Paradise 
Lost may not be on a level with the first. Milton in 
these books was attempting a task greater than had 
ever been attempted before, greater perhaps than 
has been attempted since. This task had been in 
his mind from the beginning, for it is laid down in the 
Invocation, where he says his purpose is to sing of — 

Man's first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat.” 

* That Milton’s theology was in keeping with his age with 
its “dumpy little quartos of controversy and piety” is but 
natural. It is not easy to get at the 17th century point of view. 
• Truth was nob then something “seen through a glass darkly,” 
but beheld full-orbed and therefore quite reducible to system. 
Perhaps the main objection to some qf these contemporary 
schemes of divinity— of which Milton’s Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine neither sinks below nor rises above the level — is just 
the objection to the old cosmology, viz, that the centre of 
gravity is wron^. In starting from Adam and the Fall, in making 
this the foundation for a theological superstructure in which Christ 
figures as a contingent and subordinate person— as the “second 
Adam” — they make the same error as if they said the sun went 
round the earth, instead of the earth round the sun. 
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In these familiar lines it is indicated that not only 
Adam’s sin, but its fatal consequences to the whole 
hnman family of which he was the ancestor, predomina- 
tingly occupied the mind of the poet at the start* For 
several books not a word more is heard on the topic 
— but the poet did not forget his opening engagement 
and it is one of the main ideas running through 
books X., xi., xii. 

The idea reappears as soon as ho can find a 
place for it in his poem. After eating of the forbidden 
fruit, as soon as he has time for reflection, Adam is 
overwhelmed with sorrow and despair — not so much 
for what it has brought on himself, as because 
he knows the whole of his posterity must suffer 
the consequences of his act. In his single person 
he stood for the race; and the moment he fell, all 
mankind fell too. 

Loss of Original Righteousness. 

A type of thinkers (of whom Pelagius is chief) have 
taught that the doctrine of inherited sin is a libel 
upon human nature. Bub the teaching of scripture 
— anticipating by more than two thousand years 
the scientific doctrine of heredity — has at least 
the merit of not ignoring the facts. Who will 
deny the existence of grave discords in human 
nature as we now know it ? Who will deny that 
a problem of evil exists that has to be solved ? 
The demands of truth can hardly be satisfied by 
denying the seriousness of the case. If the puritan 
solution took a dark view of the present condition 
of human nature, be it remembered that it took 
a correspondingly bright view of the constitution of 
Man, as he came forth fresh from the hand of God. 
What is disparaged is not nature but un-nature — the 
theory rightly understood does not assei’t the pravity 
(xii. 288 ), bu^ the depravity of human nature. For 
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though morally fallen, it is held that Man is constitu- 
tionally noble.* 

Promise of future Restoration. 

Michael's discourse on future things shows the 
workings of “original sin" as a taint which, inherited 
from the progenitor of the race, broadens down 
among his descendants. But from the very first 
there is another power as well at work, opposing 
if not able to stem it. This “power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness" is grace divine in men 
eminent for piety, such as Abel, Enoch, Noah, etc. 
When such individuals exert the weight of their 
authority to overcome evil, they are only mocked 
at and persecuted for their pains. 

Milton in dealing with these early narratives has 
admirably caught the spirit of the Old Testament 
writers ; as he does in the more rapid survey of 
Israelite history that comes after. When he 
descends to later times the narration becomes very 
condensed and the thought is not always clear. 
The least satisfactory portion of the discourse is where 
it deals with the earthly life of Jesus, the promised seed 
of the woman, who comes into the world to bruise the 

* Some of the above distiaotions are borrowed from the writinga 
of my teacher the late Dr. John Laidlaw, from whom 1 quote 
the following : **It is a proof of the inner unity of Scripture 
thought, that its teaching as to the presence of sin throughout the 
world is so thoroughly in accordance with its teaching as to man's 
origin and nature. Evil, according to the Bible, is no inherent 
part of man's nature as created ; yet its actual presence among man- 
kind is explained in perfect consistency with this initial truth." 
In dicoussing elsewhere the vexed proolem of the origin of evil, 
he makes the suggestive remark that the element of insolubility 
enters into the very nature of evil, quoting from Neandier who 
says : *<Xt lies in the idea of evil that it is an utterly inexplicable 
thing, and whoever would explain it, nullifies the very idea of it." 
Milton had no speculative genius and was ill qualified to deal with 
the subject, of the origin of evil exoept from the poetioal point 
of view, 

ili 
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head of the serpent according to ancient prophesy. 
Just here, (where it was to be hoped that the poet 
might rise as to a great occasion), his inspiration 
fails him. Suppressing his own personality, he buries 
his meaning under loads of scriptural texts, some 
obscure, some far-fetched, some of doubtful application 
to the context. 

Thus from MichaePs gallery of scripture portraits, the 
greatest figure is conspicuously absent. The shadowy 
Messiah of typology is there, and the “non-natural 
magnified man” of Arian speculation ; also a sort of 
apocryphal figure, somewhat suggestive of St. GeOrge 
in the act of slaying the Dragon (see xii. 429 ff.) ; 
but when the poet is upon the subject of the earthly 
eareer of Christ, there is no presentation of One who 
was meek and lowly in heart, who went about contin- 
ually doing good, the friend of the outcaste and the 
sinner. But the poet makes some amends in Paradise 
Regained. 

The three principal motives in Michael’s discourse 
on the Mount of Vision are the following : — 

1. To show to the fullest extent the disastrous 
results of the Fall. 

2. To indicate the victory over Sin and Satan by 
the Seed of the woman. 

3. To round off the poem by the mention of the 
new Bteavens and Earth where man will dwell in bliss 
with God after Sin has been finally swept out of the 
Universe. 

‘‘ Literature and Dogma.” 

That Milton’s inspiration fails him in these last 
two books has often been alleged, but with little 
foundation of truth. The grand style never deserts him. 
We have Coleridge’s testimoijy to the value of this 
part of the poem, which he thought to be more deservT, 
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ing of careful study than any other.* Even in those 
three or four passages whose motive is most purely 
dogmatic, it can hardly be said that the theologian 
takes the pen out of the hand of the poet.f For he knows 
how to clothe dogmas in the rich imagery of scripture, 
and how to kindle party watchwords with his glowing 
faith. Thus he is able to conform in the main 
to his matchless definition of poetry — for if not 
always ^'simple/’ such passages are “sensuous’' 
(i. e. concrete) and “ impassioned/’J If Michaers dis* 
course is remarkable for one thing more than another, 
it is for the close, and loving and long acquaintance 
with the Bible which it reveals on Milton s part. We 
are reminded of that other great puritan genius, 
the author of the Pilgrim's Progress. 

The Characters. 

The persons who tcake part in the action of bks. x. xi. 
xii. are the following : —the Father, the Son, Satan, Sin and 
Death, Adam and Eve, and lastly Michael. Itvillnowbe 
indicated as briefly as possible what part each contributes 
to the action. 

The Father who has observed all that has taken place in 
Eden between Adam and Eve and the Serpent, exonerates the 
angelic guard (when they come with their report) from all res- 
ponsibility for Satan’s entrance. He sends his Son to judge the 

* ‘T wish the Paradise Lost were more carefully read and 
studied than I can see any ground for believing it is, especially 
thofee parts which... are scarcely read at all ; as for example, 
Adam’s vision of future events in the 11th and I2th books.” Lit, 
<lem. 1. 169-78. 

t The most difficult from the doctrinal point of view are the 
following ; — x. 68*62 (Christ both Ransom and Redeemer); 
xli, 280-306 (the weakness of the law) ; xii. 393*406 ; (Christ’s 
vicarious death). The notes deal with these passages os fully 
as the design of a book like this permits, but an exhaustive 
treatment would require a vplume. 

J That poetry should be “simple, sensuous, and impassioned”^ 
is an opiaion maintained in Milton’s Tractate on Education, 6. 
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offenders. Later, he declares that Sin and Death, when about 
to seek for prey on Earth, are merely his ministers, carrying out 
his eternal and unchangeable purposes. He gives command 
to his mighty angels to change earth's climate, that it may be 
fit for the abode of sinners. He accepts through the Son the 
penitential prayer of Adam and Eve. Michael is sent by Him 
to expel them from the garden. 

2. The Son is sent down by the Father to pronounce 
judgment on erring mankind. After enquiring into their 
offence, he passes the sentence of doom ; but when he clothes 
their nakedness, he reveals himself in so mild a character 
that afterwards they are led to bear up and hope for better 
things. The prayers the transgressors poured out from full 
hearts are presented by the Son to the Father, who accepts 
them and puts away his wrath. In bk. xii., the Son's coming 
to Earth is foretold by Michael, who briefly touches on 
his life, death, resurrection, ascension, and return to 
Ood's right hand, from whence he shall come to judge 
the world, (separating the evil from the good), and create 
new heavens and Earth, wherein shall dwell eternal 
righteousness. 

3. Satan. He is not present at the time of the trial and 
sentence of Adam and Eve, but is convicted by his flight— for 
(taking fright at the coming of the Son) he had disappeared 
into the darkness that was his natural element. But when 
night comes on, he is emboldened to appear again, and 
—playing the eavesdropper, as he had done on a former occa- 
sion — he learns the terms of his sentence from the conversa- 
tion between the guilty husband and wife. Overjoyed 
that the punishment he is doomed to suffer has been put 
off till a distant date, he sets off on his return journey 
hcllwards in a spirit of triumph and exultation. At the 
zenith (or opening of the universe) he encounters his offspring 
(described in x. 431 as “his two main arms”) hastening on 
their way to meet him. He is proud of their engineering work 
by which they have joined together Hell and the new uni- 
verse, and facilitated his homeward journey. Bidding them 
good speed on their errand below he soon arrives in Hell, 
where he reveals himself in a dramatic fashion to his followers, 
whom he finds in Pandemonium awaiting his return. As he 
tells of his success in the seduction of Man, both he and they 
are transformed into reptiles. This is but a temporary 
punishment for their unseemly triumph over a hellish deed, and 
lias no connection with the *‘curse” pronounced for the deed 
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itself. The curse consists in the bruising of Satan’s head by 
the seed of the woman i.e. by Jesus Christ/ 

Near the end of the poem (xii. 387, 432) we learn that the 
bruising of the head does not refer to “local wounds” but to 
the death and the victory over death of the Son of God. This 
“ God4ike act ” will annul man’s doom and at the same 
time it — 

Shall bruise the head of Satan, crush his strength, 
Defeating Sin and Death, his two main arms, 

And fix far deeper in his head their stings 
Than temporal death shall bruise the Victor’s heel. 

I 

4. Sin and Death are still faithful to their watch as guar- 
dians of the mouth of Hell (sitting “in counterview within the 
gates”) up to the time when our first parents are judged for their 
disobedience. But the tidings of Satan’s success travel to 
them by mysterious conveyance, and the joy that springs 
up in their hearts impels them to go forth to meet their chief 
and visit the scene of his triumph. As they proceed on their 
way, they throw up a wondrous ridge of solid matter gathered 
out of the scum of chaos, in this manner building a permanent 
road between Hell and the newly formed world. As they are at 
the end of their task their father Satan draws near, admires 
their bridge, and sends them on their way below with his best 
wishes. Their alighting on earth is the occasion of the 
Almighty’s second address to his angels— in which he bids 
them note that Sin and Death are only carrying out those 
things he has determined. For, after being glutted with all 
earth’s taint, they shall be hurled back to Hell, no longer to act 
as guardians of its gates— for they will so block up its mouth 
and seal its ravenous jaws that Hell will neither require gates 
nor warders in future, (x. 636, 7). 

5. Adam and Bve. The sullen and querulous mood they 
Were in at the end of the ninth bk. extends into the tenth. When 
the Son comes down to judge them, they are ashamed to be seen 
and conceal themselves among the trees, but are discovered. 


* Nearly a score of references to this event will be found within 
the compass of bks. x., xi., xU. See e.g, x., 180, 19L, 499, 1031 ; 
xi. 116, 155, xii, 125, 148, 233, 260, 273, 327, 379, 383, 450, 543, GOO, 
^23.) To introduce all these references to Satan’s punishment 
.after the statement of x. 169 that **more to know concerned not 

man” (i.e. that the serpent was more than a mere brute) may s&em 
an inconsistency* 
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When questioned about his fault Adam ignobly shelters himself 
behind the weaker woman ; as she does behind the serpent 
who had given her of the tree to eat. The punishment of death 
is removed far off, but the remainder of their lives is to be 
labour and sorrow. Before returning to the Father^s presence, 
the Son clothes their nakedness, a symbolic act signifying^ 
“imputed righteousness.” On seeing changes taking place 
in the climate (earth becoming half a chaos) Adam begins to 
take his crime exceedingly to heart ; and in his lonely grief will 
neither let Eve comfort him, nor try to comfort Eve in her even 
greater sorrow. But at length a beautiful reconciliation takes 
place between them, and in a healthier frame of mind they begin 
to take a more sober view of their situation. In this spirit they 
present their prayers to God, and through the Son they are 
accepted. But though they obtain forgiveness for their fault, 
and are received back into God*s fellowship, it is none the less 
necessary that they should abandon the “happy garden” for 
a soil more befitting their ruined moral condition. 

6. It is the office of the archangel Michael to carry out 
the sentence of expulsion. He appears before Adam and Eve 
in human form, but with very great dignity and state. Previous 
to their dismissal, he unfolds to Adam (while Eve is in a 
state of trance), first in a series of visions, the fortunes of 
his descendants as far as the Flood ; thereafter (bk. xii.) in 
narrative form, the history of the chosen race till the coming 
and final triumph of the Messiah. 
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BOOK X. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Man's transgressioa known, ibe guardian angels forsake 
Paradise, ai)d return up to Heaven to approve their vigi- 
lance, and are approved, God declaring that the entrance 
of Satan could not be by them prevented. He sends his 
Son to judge the transgressors, who descends and gives 
sentence accordingly ; then in pity clothes them both, 
and re-ascends. Sin and Death sittinsr till then at the 
gates of Hell, by wondrous sympathy feeling the siicces^O ' 
of Satan in this new world, and the sin by Man there ' 
committed, resolve to sit^no longer confined in Hell, but 
to follow Satan there sif'le u]p to the place of Man. To 
make the way easier from Hell to this world to and fro, 
they pave a broad higeway or bridge over Chaos, accor- 
ding to the track that Satan first made : then preparing 
for earth they meet him proud of his success returning 
to Hell ; their mutual gratulation. Satan arrives at 
Pandemonium, in full assembly relates with boasting 
his success against Man ; instead of applause is enter- 
tained with a general hiss by all his audience, transformed 
with himself suddenly into serpents, according tp 
his given in Paradise; then deluded with a show 

of the forbidden tree springing up before them, they 
greedily reaching to take of the fruit, chew dust and bitter 
ashes. The proceedings of Sin and Death. God fortells 
the final victory of his Son over them, and the renewing 
of all things; but for^ the present commands His angels 
to make several alterations in the heavens and elements. 
Adam, more and more perceiving his fallen condition, 
heavily bewails ; rejects the condolement of Eve ; she 
persists and at length appeases him ; then to evade the 
curse likely to fall on their offspring, proposes to Adam 
violent ways which he approves not, but conceiving 
better hope, puts her in mind of the late promise made 
them, that her seed should be revenged on the Serpent, 
and exhorts her with him to seek peace of the offended 
Deity by repeijtance and supplication. 
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Man’s transgrression is known in Heaven. 

Meanwhile the heinous and despiteful act 
Of Satan done in Paradise, and bow 
He in the serpent had perverted Eve, 

Her husband she, to taste the fatal fruit, 

Was known in Heaven ; for what can 'scape the ejc 5 
Of God all-seeing, or deceive his heart 
Omniscient ? who in all things wise and just, 

Hindered not Satan to attempt the mind 

Oi Man, with strength entire, and free-will arm'd, 

Complete to have discover'd and repulst i o 

Whatever wiles of foe or seeming friend 

For still they knew, and ought to have still remember d 

The high injunction not to taste that fiuit, 

Whoever tempted ; which they, not obeying, 

Incurr’d, (what could they less ?) the penalty, 15 

And manifold in sin, deserv’d to fall. 

Tbe angrellc gruarda confess that Satan has outwitted them 
Up into Heav'n from Paradise in haste 
The angelic guards ascended, mute and sad 
For Man, for of his state by this they knew, 

Much wondering how the subtle Fiend had stolen 20 

Entrance unseen. Soon as the unwelcome news 

From Earth arriv’d at Heaven gate, displeas'd 

All were who heard i dim sadness did not spare 

That time celestial visages, yet mixt 

With pity, violated not their bliss, ^5 

About the new arriv'd, in multitudes 

Th' ethereal people ran, to hear and know 

How all befell towards the Throne Supreihe 

Accountable made haste to make appea| 
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With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance, 
And easily approv’d : when the Most High 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloudy 


Amids^n thunder uiler’d thus his voice. 


30 


The sinners were free agents though the sin was foreknown. 


‘Assembl’d angels, and ye Powers returned 
From unsuccessful charge, be not dismay’d, 35 

Nor troubl’d at these tidings from the Earth, 

Which your sincerest care could not prevent, 

Foretold so lately what would come^to pass, 

When first this Tempter cross’d the gulf from Hell. 

I told ye then he should prevail and speed 40 

On his bad errand ; Man should be seduc’t 
And flatter’d out of all, believing lies 
Against his Maker ; no decree of mine 
Concurring to necessitate his fall, 

Or touch With lightest moment of impul^ 45 

His freewill, to her ow^nclining left 
In even scal€(^'^ut falTn he is; and now 
What rests but that the mortal sentence pass 
On his transgression, death denounc’t that day ? 

Which he presumes already vain and void, 50 

Because not yet inrf?iJted, as he fear’d, 

By some immediate stroke; but soon shall find 
Forbearance no acquittance ere day end. 

Justice shall not return as bounty scorn’d. 


The Son of God Is sent down as Judge* 


But whom send I to judge them ? whom but thee, 55 
VJpe^eryit Son ? to thee 1 have transferr’d 
All judgment whether in Heav’n, or Earth, or Hell. 
Eai^y it miglu be seen that 1 intend 
Mercy colleague with justice, sending thee 
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Man’s Friend, his Mediator, his design’d 6o 

Both Ransom and Redeemer voluntarvr 

And destin’d Man himself to judge Man fall’n ’ 

"'^o spake the Father, and unfolding bright 
Toward the right hand his glory, on the Son 
iBlaz’d forth unclouded Deitv ; he full 65 

Resplendent all his Father manifest 
Express’d, and thus divinely answer’d mild 
‘Father eternal, thine is to decree. 

Mine, both in Heav’n and Earth to do thv will 
Supreme, that thou in me thy Son belov’d 70 

May’st ever rest well pleas’d. I go to judge 
On EarA these thy transgressors, but thou know’st, 
Whoever judg’d, the worst on me must light, 

When time shall be, for so I undertook 

Before thee ; and not rene ntincr " *h is obtain 7^ 

Of right, thar-* rffay mitiga|e their doom 

On me deriv’d ; yet I shall temper so 

Justice witl^^ercy, as mav illustrate most 

ThfflfflSlly satisfied, and thee appease 

Attendance none shall need, nor tram, where none 8c 

Are to behold the judgment, but the judg’d, 

Those two ; the third best absent is condemn’d, 

Convict by flight, and rebel to all law : 

Conviction to the serpent none belongs.’ 

"“Thus saying from his radiant seat he rose 85 

Of high collateral glory : him Thrones and Powers, 
Princedoms, and Dominations ministrant 
Accompanied to Heaven gate, from whence 
Eden and all the coast in prospect lay 
Down he descended straight ; the speed of gods 90 
Time counts* not, tho’ with swiftest minutc^s wing’d, 
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The guilty pair are questioned concerning their fhult. 

Now was the sun in western cadence low 
From noon, and gentle airs due at their hour 
To fan the Earth now wak*d, and usher in 
The evening cool; when he from wrath more cool ^ 95 
Came, the mild Judge and Intercessor both, fo Ja '> ' 
To sentence Man : the voice of God they heard 
Now walkini? in the garden, by soft winds 
Brought to their ears, while day declined ; they heard, 
And from his presence hid themselves among 100 
The thickest trees, both man and wife ; till God 
Approaching, thus to Adam call'd aloud. ^ 

‘Where art thou, Adam, wont with joy to meet 
My coming seen far off ? I miss thee here, 

Not pleas'd, thus entertain'd with solitude, 105 

Where o bviou s duty erewhile appear'd unsought : 

Or come I less conspicuous, or what change 
Absents thee, or what chance detains ? Come forth I’ 

He came ; and with him Eve, more loath, though first 
To offend ; discountenanc’t both, and discompos'd ; 

Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Of to each other ; but apparent guilt. 

And shame, and perturbation, and despair, 

Anger, and obstinacy, and hate, and guile. 

Whence Adam faltering long, thus answer'd brief. 115 
‘1 heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myself.' To whom 
The gracious J udge without revile repli'd. 

‘My voice thou oft hast heard, and hast not fear’d 
But still rejoic't ; how is it now become 120 

So dreadful to thee ? that thou art naked, vMio 
Hath told t|)ee ? hast thou eaten of the tree 
Whereof I gave thee charge thou shouldst not cat ?* 
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To whom thus Adam sore beset repli'd, 

*0 Heav'n I in evil strait this day I stand 125 

Before my Judge, either to undergo 
Myself the total crime, or to accuse 
My other self, the partner of my life ; 

Whose failing, while her faith to me remains, 

I should conceal, and not expose to blame 130 

By my complaint ; but strict necessity 
Subdues me, and calamitous constraint ; 

Lest on my head both sin and punishment, 

However insupportable, be all 

DevolvM ; though should I hold my peace, yet thou 135 
Wouldst easily detect what I conceal. 

This woman whom thou mad'st to be my help, 

And gav’st me as thy perfect gift, so good, 

So fit, so acceptable, so divine, 

That from her hand I could suspect no ill, 140 

And what she did, whatever in itself. 

Her doing seem’d to justify the deed ; 

She gave me of the tree, and I did eat.* 

To whom the sovran Presence thus repli'd. 

‘Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey 145 

Before his voice ? or was she made thy guide, 

Superior, or but equa L that to her 

Thou didst^ re^gn thy ^nanhood, and the place 

Wherein God set thee above her, made of thee^ 

And for thee, whose perfection far excelTd 150 

Hers in all real dignity ? Adorn’d 

She was Indeed, and lovely to attract 

Thy love, not thy subjection ; and hjrr gifts 

Were such as under government well seem’iJ ; 

Unseemly to bear rule ; which was thy j^art 155 

And p erson, hadst thou known thyself aright.’ 
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So having said, he thus to Eve in few: 

‘Say, Woman, what is this which thou hast done 

1 o whom sad Eve with shame nigh overwhelm'd, 
Confessing soon, yet not before her Judge i 6o 

Bold or loquacious, thus abash't repli'd. 

‘The serpent me beguil'd and I did eat.' 

The Serpent is first sentenced ; 

Which when the Lord God heard, without delay 
To judgment he proceeded on the accused 
Serpent though brute, unable to transfer 
The guilt on him who made him instrument 
Of mischief, and polluted from the end 
Of his creation ; justly then accurst 
I As^vitiated in nature : more to know 
Concern’d not Man (since he no further knew) 170 
Nor alter’d his offence ; yet God at last 
To Satan first in sin hts dc^ in appli’d, 

Though in mysterious terms, judg’d as then best : 

And on the Serpent thus his curse let fall. 

‘Because thou hast done this, thou art accurst 175 
Above all cattle, each beast of the field ; 

Upon thy belly grovelling thou shall go. 

And dust shall eat all the days of thy life. 

Between thee and the woman 1 will put 

Enmity, and between thine and her seed ; 180 

Her seed shall bruise thy head, thou bruise his heel.' 

So spake this Oracle, thenverifi'd 
When Jesus Son of Mary second Eve, 

Saw Satan fall like lightning down from Heav’n, 

^Prince of ilje air ; then from his grave, 185 

Spoli'd principalities an 9 power?, triumpht 
In open show, and with ascension bright 
fCaptivity led captive through the air, 
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The realm itself of Satan long usurpl, 

Whom he shall tread at last under our feet ; 

Even he who now foretold his fatal bruise, 
then the woman ; 

And to the woman thus his sentence turn'd. 

‘Thy sorrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception ; children thou shah bring 
In sorrow forth, and to thy husband's will 
Thine shall submit, he over thee shall rule.' 

and last of all the man. 

On Adam last thus judgment he pronounc'd. 
'Because thou hast hearkhid to the voice of thy wife, 
And eaten of the tree concerning which 
I charg'd thee, saying: "Thou shall not eat thereof;’* 2 j j 
Curs'd is the ground for thy sake, thou in sorrow 
Shalt eat thereof all the days of thy life ; 

Thorns also and thistles it shall bring thee forth 
Unbid, and thou shall eat th’ herb of the field ; 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 205 

Till thou return unto the ground, for thou 
Ou; of the ground wast taken, know thy birth, 

For dust t hou ar t, and.,^aljLJto dust return,' 

So judg’d he Man, both Judge and Saviour sent ; 

And th' instant stroke of death, denoiinc’t that day, 2 1 o 
Remov’d far off ; 

The Son of God clothes their nakedness, 
then pitying how they stood 
Before him naked to the air, that now 
Must suffer change, disdain'd not to begin 
Thenceforth the form of servant to assume ; 

As when he wash’d his servants’ feet, so now 
As Father of his family he clad 
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Their nakedneSvS with skins of beasts, or slain, 

()^s with youthfulr coat repaid, : 

And thought not much to clothe his enemies : 

Nor he their outward only with the skins 220 

Of beasts, but inward nakedness, much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteousness, 

Arraying cover’d from his Father’s sight. 

and re-ascends to his Father. 

To him wiih swift ascent he up return’d 

Into his blissful bosom re-assum’d 225 

In glory as of old, to him appeas’d. 

All, though all-knowing, what had passed with MaiV 
Recounted, mixing intercession sweet. 

Sin and Death at Hell’^ gate learn what has 
befallen in Paradise. 

Meanwlnle ere thus was sinn’d and judg'd on Earth, 
Within the gates of Hell sal Sin and Death, 230 

In counterview within the gates, that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 
Far into Chaos, since the Fiend pass’d through, 

Sin opening, who thus now to Death began. 

‘O son, why sit we heie each other viewing 235 
Idly, while Satan our great author thrives 
In other worlds, and happier .seat provides 
For us his offspring dear ? It cannot be 
But that success attends him ; if mishap, 

Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv’n 240 

By his avengers, since no place like this 
Can fit his punishment, or their revenge. 

Methinks I feel new strength within me rise, 

Wings growing, and dominion given me large 
Beyond this Deep ; whatever draws me on, 245 
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Or sympathy, or some n at u raj, force 

Powerful at greatesrcHstance to unilc 

With secret amity things of like kind 

By secretest convej ance. 'I'hou my shade 

Inseparable must with me along : 250 

For Death from Sin no power can separate. 

They determine to construct a way between HeU and 
the New World. 

But lest the difficulty of passing back 
Slay his return perhaps over this gulf 
Impassable, impervious, let us try 

(Adventrous work, yet to thy power and mine 255 

Not unagreeable), to found a path 

Over this main from Hell to that new world 

Where Satan now prevail> ; a monument 

Of merit high to all the infernal host, 

Easing their passage hence, for intei course, 260 

Or transmigration, a.s their lot shall lead. 

Nor can I miss the way, So strongly drawn 
By this new-felt attraction and instinct.' 

Whom thu.s th^ meagre Shadow answer’d soon. 

*Go, whither fa1(j, and inclination strong 265 

Leads thee, I shall not lag behind, nor err 

The way, thou leading, such a scent 1 draw 

Of carnage, prey innumerable, and taste 

The savour of Death from all things there that live : 

Nor shall I to the work thou enterprisest 270 

Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid.’ 

So saying, with delight he snuff’d the smell 
Of mortal change on Earth. As when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
Against the d^y of battle, to a field, 275 

Where armies lie encampt, come flying, lur'd 
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With scent of living carcases design’d 
For death, the following day, in bloody light : 

So scented the grim Feature, and upturn’d 

His nostril wide into the murk y air, 280 

Sagacious of his quarry from so far. , 

Then both from out Hell-gates, into the waste 

Wide anarchy of Chaos damp and dark 

Flew diverse ; and with power (their power was great) 

Hovering upon the waters ; what they met 285 

Sohd or slimy, as in raging sea 

Tos^tip and down, together crowded drove 

From each, side shoaling towards the mouth of Hell, 

As when tvvo^lar winds blowing adverse 

Upon the Cronian> 5 «a. together drive 2(>o 

Mountains of ice, that s^^the imagin’d way 

Beyond Petsora eastward, to\he rich 

Cathaian coast. The aggregated soil 

Death with his mace petrific, cold and dry, 

As with a trident smote, and fix’t as firm 2(>5 

As Delos floating once ; the rest his look 
Bound with Gorgonian rigor not to move. 

And with Asphaltic slime ; broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of Hell the gather’d beach 
They fasten’d ; and the mole immense wrought on 300 
Over the foaming Deep high archt, a bridge 
Of length prodigious, joining to the wall 
Immovable of this now fenceless World. 

Forfeit to Death ; from hence a passage broad, 

Smooth, easy, inoftensive down to HelU 305 

So, if great things to small may be compar’d, 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke. 

From Susa his Memnonian palace high 
Came to the sea, and over Hellespont 
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Bridging his way, Europe with Asia join’d, 310 

And scourg’d with many a stroke the indignant waves..; 

They continue the bridge till it touches the zenith 
of the universe. 

Now had tliey brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifica l . a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vexi ab>Sb. following the track 
Of Satan, to tire self-same place where he 315 

Fust* lighted from liis wing, and landed safe 
From out of Chaos, to the outside bare 
Of this round World : with pins of adamant 
And chains they made all fast, ttx> fast they made 
, And durable ; and now in little space 320 

' I'he confines met of empyrean Heav’n 
And of this Worldj and on the left hand Hell 
With long reach interpos’d ; three several ways 
in sight, to each of these ifiree places led. 

They see Satan, now a fugitive from justice, 
coming towards them. 

And now their way to Earth they had descri’d, 325 
To Paradise first tending, when behold 
Satan in likeness of an angel bright 
'Betwixt the Centaur and the Scorpion steering 
His zenith, while the sun in Aries rose : 

Disguis’d be came, but those his children dear 330 
Their parent soon discern’d, though in disguise. 

He after Eve seducT, unrainded slunk 
Into the WQod fast by, and changing shape 
To observe the sequel, saw his guileful act, 

By Eve, though all unweeting, seconded 335 

Upon her husband, saw their shame that sought 
Vain covertures ; but when he saw descend 
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The Son of God to judpi^e them, ternfi’d 
He fled, not hopinp^ to escape, biit^hun 
The present, fearinp^ guilty what his wrath 3^1: 

Might suddenly inflict , that past, return'd 
Bv night, and listening where the hapless pair 
Satin their sad discourse, and various plaint, ^ 

Thence gather’d his own doom ; which understood 
Not^instant, but of future time, with jov 345 

And tidings frau.rht . to Hell he now return’d : 

His joy is great at beholding his ottspring and their 
marvellous work. 

And at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
<)f this new wondrous pontijlce. unhoped 
MeU-who to meet him came':; his offspring dear. 

Great joy was at their meeting, and at sistht 35^ 

Of that stupendous bridge his jov increas’d. 

Long he admiring stood, till Sin, his fair 
Knchanting daughter, thus the silence broke. 

Satan is hailed by them as monarch of a new world. 

‘O parent, these are ihy magniffc deeds. 

Thy trophies, which thou view’st as not thine own, 35=: 
Thou art their author and prime architect: 

For T no sooner in mv heart divin’d. 

My heart, which by a secret harmony 

Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion sweet, 

That thou on iilanh hadht.jirosper’d, which thy looks 36': 
Now also evidence, but straight I felt, 

Though di.stant from thee worlds between, j et felt 
That I must after theS^with this thy sou, 

Such fatal consequence unites us three : 

Hell could no longer hold us in her bounds, 36; 

Nor this unvoyageahle gulf obscure 
Detain from follow thy illustrious track. 
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Thou hast achiev’d our libert3% confin'd 
Within Hell-gates till now, thou us impowered 
To^onjly thus far, and overlay 370 

With this portentous bridge the dark abyss. 

Thme now is all this World, thy virtue hath won 
Wivat thy hands buiided not ; thy wisdom gain’d, 

With odds what war hath lost, and fully aveng’d 
Our foil in Heav n ; here thou shak monarch reign, 375 
There didst not ; there let him still victor sway, 

As battle hath adjudg’d, from this new World 
Retiring, by his own doom alienated, 

And henceforth monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things paited by the empyieal bounds, 38 j 
His quadrature, troin thy orbicular World ; 
pr trVj^thce now more dangerous to his throne.' 

He speeds Sin and Death on their way to Earth. 

Whom thus the Prince of Darkness answer’d glad. 
‘Fair daughter, and thou son and grandchild both, 
High prool ye now have giv'n to be the race 385 
Oi Satan ('for 1 glory in the name. 

Antagonist of Heaven’s almighty King), 

Arnjdy have merited of me, of all ' 

Th’ infernal empire, that scf near Heav'ns door 
Triumphal with triumphal act have met, 

Mine with this glorious woik ; and made one realm 
Hell and this World, one realm, one continent 
Of easy thoroughfare, Theiefore while I 
Descend through darkness, on your road with ease 
To rny associate poweri*, them to acquaint 31^5 

With these^successes, and with them rejoice, 

You two this way, among these numerous orbs, 

All yours, right down to Paradise descend ; 

There dwell and reign in bliss ; thence on the earth 
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Dominion exercise and in the air, 400 

('hieflv on Man, sole lord of all declar’d, 

Him first make sure your ihiall, and lastly kill. 

My substitulesl send ye, and create 
Plenipotent on earth, of matchless miyht 
Issuing fiom me ; on your joint vigour now, 405 

My liold of this new kingdom all depends, 

Tliiougii Sin to Death expos’d by my exploit. 

If youi j^^iini power prevails, the affairs of Flell 
No (ietiiinent need fear, go and be strong.’ 

and pursues his own way to Pandemonium. 

Si-) sa\ing he dismiss’d thf-m : they with speed 410 
'rheir coarse through thickest constellations held 
Spitading then bane; the blasted stars lookt wan. 

And phnets, planet-struck, real eclipse 
Tlien snfr^*r’d. Ti»e other way Satan went down 
The cau'-ey to Flell-gate ; on either side 
Dispaited Ctiaos overbuilt exclaim'd, 

And with rebounding surge the bars assail'd, 

'Fhal ^coin’d Ins indiunation : through the gate. 

Wide o[)eri and unguarded, Satan pass’d, 

And all about found desolate , for those 43.0 

Appointed to sit tiiere, had left their charge, 

Flown to the upper world ; the re.sl were all 

Far to tile inland relii’d, about the walls 

Of Pandemonium, city and proud seal 

Of Lucifer, s© by allusion called, 435 

Of that blight star to Satan pardon’d : 

There kept their watch the legions, while the Grand 
In council sat, solicitous what chance 
Might intercept their emperor sent ; so he 
Depaiting gave command, and they observ’d. 43U 
As when the Tartar from his Russian foe 
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By Astracan over the snowy plains 

Retires, or B/ictnan Sophi, Irom the horns 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste beyomi 

The I calm of Aladule, in his retreat 43 > 

To T.iurus or C'asbeen : so these the late 

Heav'u-banisht host, left desert utmost Hell 

Many a dark league, reduc'i in careful watch 

Round their mel^op(>ll‘^, and now expecting 

Each hour their great adventurer from the search 44', 

Of foreign worlds : he liirough liic midst unmarki. 

In show plebeian angel militant 
Of lowest order, past; and from the door 
Of that Plutonian hall, invisible 

Ascended his high ihronewhich, under state 445 

Of richest texture spread, at the upper ^md 
Was placd in regal lustre. 

His followers welcome their returned chief 
Down a while 

He sate, and round about him saw unseen : 

At last, as from a c]r»u<l. his fulgent head 

And shape star-bright appear’d, or brighter, clad 4 = ' 

With what permissive glory since ins fall 

Was left him, or false glitter : all amaz'd 

At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian throng 

Bent their aspect, and whom they wisidd beheld, 

Their mighty chief letiirn’d : l(»nd was the acclaim : 45 ^ 
Forth rush’d in haste the great consulting peers. 

Rais’d from their dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratiilant approach’d him, who with hand 
Silence, and with these words attention won. 460 

He proudly boasts of his easy conquest of Man, 
‘Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers 
For in possession such, not only of right. 
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I call ye and declare ye now, return’d 
Successful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit 
Abominable, accursed, the house of woe, 465 

And dungeon of our tyrant : now possess,* 

As lords, a spacious World, to our native Heaven 

Little inferior, by my adventure hard 

With peril great achiev’d. Long were to tell 

What 1 have done, what suffer’d, with what pain 470 

Voyag’d the unreal, vast, unbounded Deep 

Of horrible confusion : over which 

By Sin and Death a broad way now is pav’d 

To expedite your glorious march • but 1 

Toil'd out tny \incj)uih passage, forc'i to ride 475 

The untractable abyss, plung’d in the womb 

Of uiioriginal Night and Chaos wild,- 

'I'hat j»"aious of their secrets fiercely oppos'd 

My journey strange, w'ith clamorous uproar 

Protesting Fate supreme ; thence how I found 480 

The new-created VV'orid, which fame in Heav'n 
Long had foretold, a fabric WDiulerful 
Of absolute perfection, therein Man, 

Plac’d in a Paradise, by our exile 

Made happy ; him by fraud 1 have seduc’d 485 

From his Creator, and tlie more to increase 
Your wonder, w ith an app le ; he, thereat 
Offended, worth youi laughter, hath giv’n up 
Both his beloved Man, and all this World, 

To Sin and Death a prey, and so to us, 490 

Without our hazard, labour, or alarm. 

To range in, and to dwell, and over Man 
To rule, as o*ver all he should ha^e rul'd.. 

2 
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and scorns tbe terms of his sentence. 

True is, me also He hath judged, or rather 

Me not, but the brute serpent in whose shape 495 

Man I deceiv’d : that which to me belongs, 

Is enmity, which he will put between 
Me and mankinid ; I to bruise his heel ; 

His seed, when^s not set, shall bruise my head : 

A world who would not purchase with a bruise, 50c 
Or much more grievous pain ? Ye have the account 
Of my performance ; what remains, ye gods, 

But up and enter now into full bliss ?’ 

Bnt he and hia chiefs are suddenly changred Into 
hlssingr serpents. 

So having said, awhile he stood, expecting 
Their universal shout and high applause 505 

To fill his ear, when contrary he hears 
On all side^?|jjom innumerable tongues 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn ; he wonder'd, but not long 
Had leisure, wondering at himself now more : 510 

His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare, 

His arms clung to his ribs, his legs entwining 
Each other, till supplanted down he fell 
A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 

Reluctant, but in vain ; a greater power 5 1 5 

Now rul'd him, punisht in the shape he sinn’d. 
According to his doom : he would have spoke, 

But hiss for hiss return'd with forked tongue 
To forkedtongue ; for now were all transform’d 
Alike, to serpents all as accessories 520 

To his bold riot ; dreadful was the din 
Of hissing through the balk thick swarming now 
With cony;)licated monsters head and tail, 
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Scorpioti and Asp, and Amphisbaena dire, 

Cerastes liorn^d, Hydrus, and Ellops drear, 535 

And Dtpsas (not so thick swarm’d once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon, or the isle 
Ophiusa) : but still greatest he t^ midst, 

Now Dragoti grown, larger than^hom the Sun 
Engehder’d in the Pythian vale on slime, 530 

Huge Python ; and his power no le«s he seem'd 
Above the rest still to retain ; they all 
Him foUow^’d issuing forth to the open field, 

Where all yet left of that revolted rout 

Heaven- fall 'n, in station stood or just array, 535 

Sublime with expectation when to see * ^ 

In triumph issuing forth their glorious chief ; 
rhey saw, but other sight instead, a crowd 
Of ugly serpents ; horror on them fell, 

And horrid sympathy ; for what ihe^^aw, 540 

They felt themselves now changing -^^^^wiHTheir arms, 
Down fell both spear and shield, dcJwn they as fast, 

And the diie hiss renew’d, and the dire form 
Catcht by contagion ; like in punishment, 

As in their crime. c^Thus was the applause they meant, 
I'urnM to exp lodin g hiss, triumph to shame 
Cast on themselves from their own mouths. 

They eat fruit which turns into ashes in their mouths. 

There stood 

A grove hard by, sprung up with this their change, 

His will who reigns above, to aggravate 

Their penance, laden with fair fruit like that 550 

Which grew in Paradise, the bait of ICve 

Us’d by the Tempter : on that prospect strange 

Their earnest eyes they fix’d, imagining 

P'or one forbidden tree a multitude 
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Now ris’n, to work them further woe or shame ; «;55 

Yet parcht with scalding thirst and hunger fierce, 
Though to delude them sent, could not abstain, 

But on they roll’d in heaps, and up the trees 
Climbing, sat thicker than the snaky lock.<> 

' That currd Megaera : Greedily they pluck'd 560 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam'd ; 

This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceiv’d ; they fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 565 

Chew'd bitter ashes, which the offended taste 
With spattering noise rejected : oft they assay’d, 
Hunger and thirst constraining, drugg’d as oft, 

With hatefullesi disielish writh’d their j.aws 
With soot and cinders fill’d ;j^ oft they fell 57:) 

Into the same illusion, not-^ Man 
Whom they triumph'i^l^inc^laps’t. Thus were they 
plagu’d 

And worn with famine, long and ceaseless hiss, 

Till their lost shapf,, permitted, they resum'd ; 

Yeaily enjoin’d, some say, to undergo 575 

This annual humbling cettain number’d day^^, 

To da&h their pride, and joy for Man sediic't 

Traditions relating to the Serpent 

Howe ver some tra(ji|ion th ey dis pers’d 
Amon'g the rrcathen of their purchase got. 

And fabl’d how the Serpent, whom they call’d 580 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide- 
Encroaching Eve perhap s, had first the rule 
Of high Olympus, thence by Saturn driv’n 
And Ops^ ere yet Dictaean Jove was born. 
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Sin and Death, now arrived in Paradise, confer together. 

Meanwhile in Paradise the hellish pair 585 

Too soon arriv'd ; Sin, there in power before, 

Once actual, now in body, and to dwell 

Habitual habitant •, behind her Death 

Clostf toliowin^: pace for pace, not mounted yet ♦ 

On his pale horse : to whom Sin thus began. 590 
‘Second 01 Satan sprang, all-conquering Death, 

What think'st ^hou now, though earn'd 

With travail difficult^not' better far 
Than still at Hell's dark threshold to have sat watch, 
Dnnam’d, undreaded, and thyself half-starved ?’ 595 

Whom thus the Sin-born monster answered soon. 

‘ To me, who with eternal famine pine, 

Alike is hlSll, or Paradise, or Heaven ; 

There best, where most with ravine T may meet : 

Which here, though plenteous, all too little seems 600 
To stuff this maw, this vajii)i4U^}2i]je-bound corpse.' 

To whom the incestuous mother thus repli'd. 

‘'Phou therefore, on these herbs, and fruits, and fiow'rs, 
Feed first ; on each beast next, and fish, and fowl ; 

No homely morsels : and whatever thing 605 

The scythe of Time mows down, devour unspar'd ; 

Till I ill Man residing through the race, 

His thoughts, hi'' looks, words, actions, all infect. 

And season him thy last and sweetest prey.' 

This said, they both betook them several ways, 61 o 
Both to destroy, or uniinmortal make 
All kinds, and for destruction to mature 
Sooner or later. 

piey are but ministers for carrying out tbe Almighty’s 
purposes. 

Which the Almighty seeing. 
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From his transcendent seal the saints amon^, 

To those bright Orders utter’d thus his vnipe. 615 
'See, with what heat these dogs of Hell advance 
To waste and havoc )'onder World, which I 
So fair and good created ; and had still 
Kept in that state, had not the folly of Man 
Let in these wasteful furies, who impute 620 

Folly to me ^o doth the Prince of Hell 
And his adherents^ thjt^ilh so much ease 
I suffer them to enter and possess 
A place so heavenh, and conniving seem 
To gratify mv scornful enemies, 625 

That laugh, as ’ftyRsported with some fit 
Of passion, ITSmem had quitted all, 

At random yielded up to their misrule 

And know not that I call'd and drew them thither, 

My Hell-hounds, to lick up the draff and filth 630 
Which Man's pollfeinj^sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure^ uli cramm’d and gorg'd, nigh burst 
M^ith suckt and glutted offal,' at one sling 
Of thy victorious arm, well-pleasing Son, 

Both Sin, and Death, and yawning Grave at last 635 
Through Chaos hurl’d, obstruct the mouth of Hell 
For ever, and seal up his ravenous jaws. 

Then Heaven and Earth renew'd shall be made pure 
To sanctity that shall receive no stain : 

Till then the curse pronounc’t on both precedes,' fi4a 

Chorus of Anerels. 

He ended, and the heav ily audie nc^Joud 
Sung Hallelujah, as^e sound of seas, 

Ihrough multitude that sung : ‘Just are thy way$, 
Righteous are thy decrees on aUthiMjmrks ; 

Who can extenuate thee ? 'Nexqro iho Son, 645 
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Destin'd Restorer of Mankind, by whom 
New Heaven and Earth shall to the ages rise, 

Or down from Heaven descend.' 

Disturbances are introduced into Nature’s works 

Such was their sopg, 

While the Creator, calling forth by name 
His mighty angels gave them several charge, 

As sorted best with present things. The Sun 
Had first his precept so to move, so shine, 

As might affect the Earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter ; from the south to bring 
Solstitial summer’s heat To the blanc Moon I 
Her oflicej^t hey piescrib’d , to the other five, 

Their planetary motions and aspects 
In sextile, square, and trine, and opposite, 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In synod unbenign , and taught the fix’t 
Their influence malignant when to showei, 

Which of them rising with the s>un, or falling, 
Shomd prove tempestuous . to the Winds they set 
• Their corners, with bluster to confound 
Sea, air, and snoie , the thunder when to roll 
With terror through the dark aerial hall. 

Some say he bid his angels turn askance 
iThe poles of Earth twice ten degrees and more 
trom the Sun’s axle ; they with labour push'd 
Oblique the centric globe : some say the Sun 
Was bid turn reins from the equinoctial road 
Like distant breadth to Taurus with the seven 
Atlantic Sisters, and the Spartan Twins 
Up to the tropic Crab ; thence down amain 
By Leo and the Virgin and the Scales, 
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As deep as Capricorn ; to bring in change 
Of seasons to each clime ; else had the Spring 
Perpetual smird on Earth with vernant flowers, 

Equal in days and nights, except to those 68a 

Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbenighted shone, while the low Sun 
To recompense his distance, in their sight 
Had bounded still the horizon, and not known 
Or cast or west ; which had forbid the snow 685 

From cold Estotiland, and south as far 
Beneath MageTlah. ' "At that tasted fruit 
The Sun, as from Thyestean banquet, turn'd 
His course intended ; else how had tlje world 
Inhabited, though sinless, more than now, 690 

Avoided pinching cold and scorching' heat ? 

These changes in the heavens, though slow, produc’d 
Like change on sea and land ; sideral blast, 

Vapour, and mist, and exhalation hot. 

Corrupt and pestilent : now from the north 69 

Of Norumbega, and the Samoed shore 
Bursting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice 
And snow and hail and storm^j gust and flaw, 

Boreas and CScias and Argestes loud 
And Thrasciare rend the woods, and seas upturn ; 700 

With adverse blast upturns them from the south 
Notus, and Afer black with thundrous clouds 
From Serraliona; th^rt of tjbiese gs.liei:ce'\^ 

Forth rushtheJLevant and the’^onent winds^ 
EuufKiid Zeph' ; with their lateral noise, 705 

Sirocco and LiUecchio. Thus began C* U 
Outrage from lifeless things ; but Discord first 
Daughter of Sin, among the irrational 
Death introduc’d, through fierce antipathy : 
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Beast now with beast 'gan war, and fowl with fowl, 710 
And fish with fish ; to graze the herb jll leaving, 
Devour'd each other ; nor stood much in awe 
Of Man, but fled him, or with countenance grim 
Glar'd on him passing. 

Adam is overwhelmed with errief and remorse. 

These were from without 

The growing miseries, which Adam saw 715 

Already in part, though hid in gloomiest shade, 

To sorrow abandon’d ; but worse felt within, 

And in a troubl’d sea of passion tost, 

Thus to di.sburden sought with sad complaint. 

‘O miserable of happy ! is this^the end . > 720 

Of this new glorious World, and me so late 
The glory of that gVw. who now become 


Accurst of blessecfr hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my highth 
Of happiness ; yet Wjg;.y, if here would end 
The misery ; I deserv’d it, and would bear 
My own deservings ; but this will not serve ; 
All that I eat or drink, or shall beget, 

Is propagated curse. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, ‘‘Increase and multiply,’' 

Now death to hear ! for what can I increase 
Or ipulliply, but curses on 
Wh(j^f all ages to s\icc§jed, bjif Filing 
The evil on him brought by me, will curse 
My head ? ‘‘Ill fare our ancestor impure, 

Vor this we may ihank Adam but his thanks 
Shall be the execration ; so besides 
Mine own^hat bjde upon me, aiyrom me 
Shall with a fierce reflux on me redQpnd, 

On me as on their natural centre^light 
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lylleavy, though in their place.^ O fleeting joys 

Uf Paradise, dear bought with lasting woes 1 

Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 

To mould me Man ? did I solicit thee 

From darkness to promote. me» or here place 745 

In this delicious garden ? as my will 

Concurr'd not to my being, it were but right 

And equal to reduce me to my dust, 

Desirous to resign, and render back 
\ 

All I receivM, unable to perform 750 

Thy terms too hard, by which I was to hold 
The good 1 sought not. To the loss of that, 

Sufficient penalty, why hast thou added 
The sense of endless woes ^ Inexplicable 
Thy justice seems ; vet to say truth, too late 755 

1 thus contest ; then should have been refus’d 
^Those terms whatever, when they were propos'd : 
^Th^ didst accept them : wilt thou enjoy the good 
Then cavil the conditions ? and though God 
Made thee wiiliout thy leave, what if thy son 760 
Prove disobedient, and leprov'd, retort, 

“Wherefore didst thou beget me ? I sought it not ! ” 
Wouldst thou admit for his contempt of ihee 
Thai proud excuse ? yet him not thy election, 

But natural necessity begot. 765 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
To serve him, thy reward was of his grace, 

Thy punishment then justly is at his will. 

Be itsd, for 1 submit ; his doom is fair, 

That dust I am, and shall to dust return : 770 

O welcome hour whenever ^ why delays 
His hand to execute what liis decree 
Fix'd on t^s ? why do I overlive ? 
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Why am I mock’t with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathless pain ? how gladly would I meet 77^ 
Mortality my sentence, and be earth 
Insensible ! how glad would lay me down 
As in my mother’s lap ! there I should rest 
And sleep secure ; Ids dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears, no fear of worse 780 

To me and to ni}^ offspring would torment me 
With cruel expectation. Yet one doubt. 

Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die ; 

Lest that pure breath of life, the spim of Man 
Which God inspir’d, cannot together perish 785 

With this corporeal clod ; then in the grave, 

Or in some other dismal place who knows 

But I shall die a living death ? O thought 

Horrid, if true ! yet why ^ it was but breath 

Of life that sinn’d ; what dies but what had life 790 

And sin ? The body properly hath neither. 

Ail of me then shall die : let this appease 

The doubt, since human reach no further knows. * 

For though the Lord of all be infinite. 

Is his wrath also ? be it ; Man is not so, 795 

But mortal doom’d. How can he exercise 
Wrath without end on Man, whom Death must end ? 
Can he make deathless Death ? that were to make 
Strange contradiction, which to God himself 
Impossible is held, as argument • 800 

Of weakness, not of power. Will he draw out, 

For anger’s sake, finite to infinite 
/in punisht Man, to satisfy his rigour 
Satisfied never ? That were to ^tend 
|His sentence beyond dust and Nature’s law, 805 

|By which all causes else according still 
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tTo the reception of their matter act, 

JNot to th* extent of their own sphere^ But say 
That Death be not one stroke, as I supposM, 

Bereaving «^ense, but endless misery 8io 

FromlTifi day onward, which 1 feel begun 

Both in me, and without me, and so last 

To perpetuity ; Ay me, that fear 

Comes thundering back with dreadful revolution 

On my defenceless head t both Death and I 815 

Am found eternal, and incorporate both ; 

Nor I on my part single, in me all 

Posterity stands curst. Fair patrimony 

That I must leave ye, sons 1 O were I able 

To waste it all myself, and leave ye none ’ 820 

So disinherited how would ye bless 

Me now your curse * Ah, why should all mankind 

For one man’s fault thus guiltless be condemn’d, 

If guiltlesH ? But from me, what can proceed, 

But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav’d, 825 

Not to do only but to will the same 

With me ? how can they then acquitted stand 

In sight of God ? Him after all disputes 

Forc’t I absolve : all my evasions vain, 

And reasonings, though through mazes. lead me still 
Butjto my own conviction : first and last 
On me, me only, as the source and spring 
Of all corruption, all the blame light® ^due ; 

So might the wrath \ Fond wish I conldst thou support 
That burden heavier than the Earth to bear, 835 

Than all the World much heavier, though divided 
With that bad Woman ? Thus what thou desir’st 
And what thou fear’st, alike destroys all hope 
Of refuge, and concludes thee^miserable, 
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Beyond all past example and future, 840 

To Satan only like both crime and doom. 

0 Conscience, into what abyss of fears 

And horrors hast thou driven me ; out of which 

1 find no way, from deep to deeper plung'd V 

Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 845 

Through the still night , not now, as ere Man fell, 
Wholesome and cool, and mild, but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. 

Which to his evil conscience represented 

All things with double terror : on tlie ground 850 

Outstretch! he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 

Curs’d his creation ; Death as oft accus’d 

Of tardv execution, since denounc’t 

The day of his offence. ‘Why comes not Death,’ 

Said he, 'with one thrice-acceptable stroke 855 

To end me ? bhall Truth fail to keep her word ? 

Justice divine n(jt hasten to be just ? ' a 

But Death comes not at call, Justice divine 
Mends not her slowest pace for pra\ers or cries. 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dal^*s and bowers, 860 
With other echo late I taught your shades 
To answer, and resound far other song !’ 

Eve tries to comfort him, but is repulsed. 

Whom thus afflicted when sad Eve beheld, 

Desolate where she sat, approaching nigh, 

Soft words to his fierce passion she essay’d ; 865 

But her with stern regard he thus repell’d. 

‘Out of my sight, thou serpent ! That name best 
Befits thee with him leagu’d, thyself as false 
And hateful ; nothing wants, but that thy shape, 

Like his, and colour serpentine may show 870 

Thy in(Krd, fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
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Hemciorth ; Jest that too heavenij form, pretended 

To heJli&h falsehood snaie them But foi thee 

1 had persisted happj . had not thy pride 

And wandering vanitv, when leas* as safe 875 

Rejected my forewarning, and disdain d 

Not to be trusted longing to be seen 

Though by the Devil himself him ovei weening 

To over-reach, but with the seipenl meeting 

Fool’d and beguiTd , b\ him thou, I^b) thee, 88c 

To trust thee from m\ side, imagin d wise, 

Constant, mature, proof against ail assaults 

And Jmderstood not all was but a '“hew 

Rather than solid viiiue, all but a rib 

Crooked by nature, bent as now appeals 885 

More to the pail sinister from me drawi 

Well if thrown out^s supernumerar\ 

To m) just numberVound Oh why did (jod 
Creator wuse, that peopl’d highest Hetven 
With spirits masculine, create u last hijc 

This novelt} on harth this fair defect 
Of Nature , and not fill the woild at ( nee 
With men as angels without feminine 
Or find some oihtr wa\ to geiuiale 
Mankind ^ this mischuf had not llun befallen 895 
\nd more that shill befall, innumerable 
Disturbances on Eiiih through female ‘^naies. 

And strait conjunction with this sex for either 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As somemisfr rtuije bnrip^s him, nr misuke 900 

OrJjvnom he wishes most shill seldom gam 
Tlirough her perverst ness, but shall S(e her g lin’d 
B) a far wor^'C , or it he love, withheld 
By parents , 01 his happiest choice too late 
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Shall meet, already linkt and wedlock- ^ound 905 
To a fell adversary, his hate or shame ; 

Which infinite calamity shall cause 

To human life, and household peace confound '. 

She persists and at length appeases him. 

He^dded not, and from her turn'd. But Eve, 
No^orepulsed, with tears that ceas'd not flowing 910 
And tresses all disorder’d, at his feet 
Fell humble, and embracing them, besought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

‘Forsake me not thus, Adam ; witness Heaven 
What love sincere, and revcience in my heart 915 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 

Unhappily deceiv’d ; thy suppliant 
I beg, and cla^ thy^nees ; bereave me not,( 

Whereon I live^thy ]^ntle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel in^his uttermost distress, 92c 

My only strength and stay : forlorn of thee,\ 

Whither shall 1 betake me, where subsist ? 

While yet we live, scarce one short hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace ; both joining, 

As join’d in injuries, one enrnit} 925 

Against a foe by doom express assign’d us, 

That cruel Serpent : on me exercise not 
'rhy hatred for this misery befallen ; 

Op me already lost, me than thyself 
More miserable ; both have sinn’d, but thou 930 

Against God only, I against God and thee ; 

And to the place of judgment will return, 

There with my cries importune Heaven, that all 
The sentence from thy head remov’d may light 
On me . sole cause to thee of all iliis woe, 

Me, me only, just object of his ire.’ 


935 
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She ended weeping, and her lowly plight, 

Immovable till peace obtain'd from fault 
AcknowledgM and deplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration ; soon his heart relented , 940 

Towards her, his life so late and sole delight, 

Now at his feet submissive in distress, 

Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking. 

His counsel, whom she had displeas’d, his aid ; 

As one disarm'd, his anger all he lost, 945 

And thus with peaceful words uprais’d her soon. 

‘Unwary, and too desirous, as before 
So now, of what thou knowest not, who desirest 
The punishnfent all on thyself ; alas. 

Bear thine own first, ill able to sustain 950 

His full wraih'^hose^thou feelest as yet tea,st part, 

And my displeasure bearest so ill. If prayers 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would speed before thee, and be louder heard. 

That on my head all might be visited, 955 

Thy frailty and infirmer sex forgiven, 

To me committed and by me expos’d. 

But rise, let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough elsewhere ; but strive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 960 

Each other’s burden in our share of woe ; 

Since this day’s death denounc’t, if aught I see, 

Will prove no .sudden, but a slow-paced evil, 

A long day’s dying to augment our pain, 

And to our seed, (O hapless ^ed t) deriyjl.” 965 

Eve suggrests violent ways to evade the curse. 

To whom thus Eve, recovering heart, replied. 

‘Adam, by sad experiment I know 

How little weight my words with thee can find, 
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Found so erroneous, thence by just event 

Found so unfortunate : nevertheless, 970 

Restor’d by thee, vile as I am, to place 

Of new acceptance, hopeful to regain 

Thy love, the sole contentment of my heart 

Living or dying, from thee I will not hide 

What thoughts in my unquiet breast are ris’n, 975 

Tendin|^ to some relief ot our extremes, 

Or^feiid ; though sharp and sad, yet tolerable. 

As in our evils, and of easier choice. 

If care of our descent perplex us most, 

Which must be born to certain woe, devour’d 980 
By Death at last — ^and miserable it is 
To be to others cause of misery, 

Our own begotten, and of our loins to bring 
Into this cursed world a woeful race. 

That after wretched life must be at last 985 

Food for so foul a monster — in thy power 
It lies, yet ere conception to prevent , 

The race unblest, to being yefun Begot. 

Childless thou art, childless remain : so Death 

Shall be deceiv’d his glut, and with us two 990 

Be forc’d to satisfy his ravenous maw. 

But if thou judge it hard and diflicult, 

Conversing, looking, loving, to abstain 
From love’s due rites, nuptial embraces sweet. 

And with desire to languish without hope, 995 

Before the present object languishing 
With like desire ; whiclf would be misery 
And torment less‘tBad none of what we dread ; 

Then, both ourselves and seed at once to free 
For what we fear for both, let us make short, 

Let us seek Death, or, he not found, supply 

3 
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With our own hands his office on ourselves ; 

Why stand we longer shivering under fears 
. That show no end but death, and have the power, 

I Of many ways to die the shortest choosing, 1005. 
iDestruction with destruction to destroy ?’ 

Adam disapproves ; 

She ended here, or vehement despair 
Broke off the rest ; so much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain'd, as dy'd her cheeks with pale. 

But Adam with such counsel nothing swayM, 1010 
To better hopes his more attentive mind 
Labouring had rais’d ; and thus to Eve replied. 

" ‘Eve, thy contempt of life and pleasure seems 
To argue in thee something more sublime ^ 

And excellent than what thy mind contemns toi5 
^ But self'destruction therefore sought, refutes 
s That excellence thought in thee, and implies, 

. Not thy contempt, but anguish and regret 
jFor loss of life and pleasure overlov’d. 

'Or if thou covet death, as utmost end 1020 

Of misery, so thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’t, doubt not but God 
Hath wiselier armM his vengeful ire than so 
To be forestall’d ; much more I fear lest death 
So snatched, will not exempt us from the pain 1025 
We are hy doom to pay : rather such acts * 

/ f / 1 

,Of contumacy will provoke t^e Highest 
To make death in us live. 

and reminds her of the promise concerninsr her seed. 

Then let us seek 

Some safer resolution, which methinks 
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I have in view, calling to mind with heed 2030 

Part of our sentence, that thy seed shall bruise 
The Serpent's head ; piteous amends ! unless 
Be meant, whom I conjecture, ^our grand foe 
Satan, who in the serpent hath contriv’d 
Against us this deceit : to crush his head 1035 

Would be revenge indeed ; which will be lost 
By death brought on ourselves, or childless days 
Resolv’d, as thou proposest ; so our foe 
Shall scape his punishment ordain’d, and we 
Instead shall double ours upon our heads. 1040 

' No more be mention’d then of violence 
Against ourselves, and wilful barrenness, 

That cuts us off from hope, and savours only 
Rancour and pride, impatience and despite, 

Reluctance against God and His just yoke 1045 

Laid on our necks. 

He now sees the curse in a happier light. 

Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg’d 
Without wrath or reviling ; we expected 
Immediate dissolution, which we thought 
Was meant by Death that day ; when, lo ! to thee 1050 
Pains only in child-bearing were foretold. 

And bringing forth, soon recompens’t with joy. 

Fruit of thy womb : on^mej^he £urse asjope 
Glanc’d on£he ground : with labour I must earn 
My bread ; what harm*? Idleness had been worse ; 1055 
My labour will sustain me ; and, lest cold 
Or heat should injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbesought provided, and his hands 
Cloth’d us unworthy, pitying while he judg’d. 

How much more, if we pray him, will his^ ear 1060 
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Be open, and his heart to pity incline, 

And teach us further by what means to shun 
The inclement seasons, rain, ice, hail, and snow 1 
Which now the sky with various face begins 
To show us in this mountain, while the winds 1065 
Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locjcs^ 

Of these fair spreading trees ; which bids us seek 
Some better shroud, some better warmth to cherish 
Our limbs benumb’d, ere this diurnal star ^ 

Leave cold the night ;‘how we his gather’d beams 1070 
Reflected, may with Matter sere foment, ^ 

Or by collisiop of two bodies grind 
!The air attrite to ‘fire ; as late the clouds i ' 
ijustling, or^usht with winds rude in their shock 

the slant lightning, whose thwart flame driv’n 
down ' 1075 

kindles the gummy bark of fir or pine, 

And sends a comfortable heat from far, 

'Which might supply the sun : such fire to use, 

And what may else be remedy or cure 

To evils which our own misdeeds have wrought, 1080 

He will instruct us 'praying, and of grace 

Beseeching him 5 so as we need not fear 

To pass commodiously this life, sustain’d 

By him with many comforts, till we end 

In dust, our final rest and native home. 1085 


Adam and Eve ofler penitential prayers 
What better can we do, than ^o the place 
Repairing where he judg’d us, prostrate fall 
Before him reverent ? and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our the air TO90 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, m sign 
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Of sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek 
Undoubtedly he will relent and turn 
From his displeasure , in whose look serene, 

When angry most he seem’d and most severe, 1095 
What else but favour, grace, and mercy shone ?' 

So spake our father penitent, nor Eve 
Felt less remorse they forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d them, prostrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confess’d 1100 

HumbI) then faults, and pardon begg’d, with tears 
Watering the giound, and with their sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign 1, and humiliation meek 





BOOK XL 


THE ARGUMENT. 

The Son of God presents to his Father the Jprayers of 
our first parents now repenting, and intercedes for them 
God accepts them, but declares that they must no longer 
abide in Paradise : sends Michael with a band of cherubim 
to dispossess them ; but first to reveal to Adam future 
things. Michael’s coming down. Adam shows to Eve 
certain ominous signs ; he discerns Michael's approach, 
goes out to meet him ; the angel denounces their 
departure. Eve’s lamentation. Adam pleads, but submits. 
The angel leads him up to a high hill, sets before him 
in vision what shall happen till the Flood. 

Their penitential prayers are accepted. 

•Thus they in lowliest plight repentant stood 
Praying, for from the mercy-seat above 
Prejenient grace descending had remov’d 
The stony from their hearts, and made new flesh 
Regenerate grow instead ; that sighs now breath’d 5 
Unutterable, which the Spirit of prayer 
Inspir’d, and wing’d for Heaven with speedier flight 
Than loudest oratory : yet their port 
Not of mean suitors, nor important less 
Seem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair lo 
In fables old, less ancient yet than these, 

Deucalion and chaste Pyyrha to restore 
The race of mankind drown’d, before the shrine 
Of Themis stood devout. To Heav’n their prayers 
Flew up, nor miss’d the way, by envious winds i S 
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Blown vagabond or frustrate ; in they pass’d 
Dimensionless through Heav’nly doors , then clad 
With incense, where the golden altar fum’d, 

By their great Intercessor, came in sight 

Before the Father s throne them the glad Son jo 

Presenting, thus to intercede began. 

‘See, Father, what first fruits on Earth are sprung 
From thy implanted grace in Man, these sighs 
And prayers, which m this golden censer, mixed 
With incense, I thy Priest befoie thee bring , 

Fruits of more pleasing savour from thy seed 

Sown \Mth contrition in his heait, than those 

Which hib own hand manuring all the trees 

Of Paradise could have produc’t, ere fall’n 

From innocence Now therefore bend thine ear 30 

To supplication, hear his sighs though mute , 

Unskilful with what words to pray, let me 

Interpret for him, me his Advocate 

And propitiation , all his works on me 

Good or not good ingraft , my merit those 35 

Shall perfect an i tor these my death shall pay 

Accept me, and in me from these receive 

The smell of peace toward’ Mankind, let him live 

Before thee reconcil d, at least his da}S 

Number’d, though sad, till death, his doom (which I 40 

To mitigate thus plead, not to reverse) 

To better life shall jield him, where with me 
All my redeem d may dwell in joy and bliss, 

Made one with me as I with thee am one. 

The Father declares his purposes towards Mankind 

^ To whom the Father, without cloud, serene, 45 
I All thy request for Man, accepted Son, 
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Obtain ; all thy request was my decree : 

But longer in that Paradise to dwell, 

The law I gave to Nature him forbids : 

Those pure immoital elements that know 50 

No gross, no inharmonious mixture foul, 

Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a distemper, gross to air as gross. 

And mortal food, as may dispose him best 

For dissolution wrought by Sin, that first 55 

Distemper’d all things, and of incorrupt 

Corrupted I at first with two fair gifts 

Created him endow’d, with happiness 

And immortality : that fondly lost, 

This other serv’d but to eternize woe, 60 

Till I provided death ; so death becomes 
His final remedv, and after life * 

Tried in sharp tribulation, and refin’d 
By faith and faithful works, to second life, 

Wak’t in the renovation of the just, 6s? 

Resigns him up with heaven and Earth renew’d. 

But let us call to synod all the Blest 
Through Heavens wide bounds ; from them I will not 
hide 

My judgments, how with Mankind I proceed, 

^ As how with peccant angels late they saw, 70 

And in their state, though firm, stood more confirm’d, 

Micnael is sent to banisli Adam and Eve from Paradise 

He ended ; and the Son gave signal high 
To the bright minister that watch’d : he blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb since perhaps 
When God descended, and perhaps once more 75 
To sound at general doom. The angelic blast 
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Fill'd all the regions ; from their blissful bowers 
Of amarantine shade, fountain or spring, 

By the waters of life, where’er they sate 
In fellowships of joy, the Sons of Light 8o 

Hasted, resorting to the summons Jiigh, 

And took their seats ; till from his throne supreme. 

The Almighty thus pronounc’d his sovran will. 

‘O Sons, like one of us Man is become 
To know both good and evil, since his taste 85 

Of that defended fruit ; but let him boast 
His knowledge of good lost, and evil got ; 

Happier, had it suffic'd him to have known 
Good by itself, and evil not at all. 

He sorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 9^ 

My motions in him ; longer than they move. 

His heart T know, how variable and vain 
Self-left. Lest therefore his now bolder hand 
Reach also of the tree of Life, and eat, 

And live for ever, dream at least to live 95 

For ever, to remove him I decree, 

And send him from the garden forth to till 
The ground whence he was taken, fitter soil. 

‘Michael, this my behest have thou in charge, 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 100 

-Thy choice of flaming warriors, lest the Fiend 
Or in behalf of Man, or to invade 
Vacant possession some new trouble raise : 

Haste thee, and from the Paradise of God 
Without remorse drive out the sinful pair, 105 

From hallow’d ground the unholy ; and denounce 
To them and to their progeny from thence 
Perpetual banishment. Yet lest they faint 
At the sad sentence rigorously urg'd — 
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For I behold them softened and with tears no 

Bewailing their excess —all terror hide. 

If patiently thy bidding they obey, 

Dismiss them not disconsolate ; reveal 
To Adam wlut shall come in future days, 

As 1 shall theebnlijfhten; intermix 115 

My covenant in the woman’s seed renew’d ; 

So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace : 
And on the east side of the garden place, 

Where entrance up from Eden easiest climbs, 

Cherubic watch, and of a sword the flame i2’ 

Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright, 

I And guard all passage to the Tree of Life : 

Paradise a receptacle prove 
To spirits foul, and all my trees their prey, 

With whose stol’n fruit Man once more to delude.’ 125 
He ceas’d : and the archangelic Power prepar’d 
For swift descent, with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim ; four faces each 
Had, like a double Janu-j; all their shape 
Spangl’d with eyes more numerous than those 130 

Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drowse, 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the past6fdtT€ed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. 

A new morning- invites Adam and Eve to 
their accustomed tasks. 

Meanwhile, 

To re-salute the world with sacred light 
I^CUCOthea wak'd ; and with fresh dews embalm’d 135 
The earth, when Adam and first matron Eye 
Had ended now their orisons, and found 
Strength added from above, new hope to spring 
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Out of despair, joy, but with fear yet linkt ; 

Which thus to Eve his welcome words renewal. 140 

‘Eve, easily may faith admit, that all 
The good which we enjoy, from Heav'n descend? ; 

But that from us aught should ascend to Heav'n 
So prevalent as to concern the mind < 

Of God high-blest, or to incline his will, 145 

Hard to belief may seem ; yet this will prayer, 

Or one short sigh of human breath, upborne 
Ev’n to the seat of God. For since I sought 
By prayer the offended Deity to appease, 

Kneel’d, and before him humbl’d all my heart, 150 
Methought I saw him placable and mild, 

Bending his ear : persuasion in me grew 

That I was heard with favour ; peace returr/d 

Home to my breast, and to my memory 

His promise, that thv Seed shall bruise our Foe ; 155 

Which then not minded in dismay, yet now 

Assures me, that the bitterness of death 

Is past, and we shall live. Whence hail to thee, 

Eve rightly call'd, Mother of all Mankind, 

Mother of all things living : since by thee 160 

Man is to live, and all things live for Man.' 

To whom thus Eve, with sad demeanour meek. 

“Ill worthy I such title should belong 
To me transgressor, who for thee ordain'd 
A help, became rhy snare; to me reproach 165 

Rather belongs, distrust and all dispraise : 

|But infinite in pardon was my Judge, 

\That I who first brought Death on all, am grac't 
iThe source of life ; next favourable thou, 

Who highly thus to entitle me vouchsafest, 170 

Far other name deserving. — But the field 
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To labour calls us, now with sweat impos’d, 

Though after sleepless night ; for see ! the Morn, 

All unconcern’d with our unrest, begins 

Her rosy progress smiling ; let us forth, 175 

I never from thy side henceforth to stray, 

Where’er our day’s work lies, though now enjoin’d 
Laborious, till day droop ; while here we dwell, 

What can be toilsome in these pleasant walks ? 

Here let us live, though in fallen state, content.’ 180 

Unwonted signs appear in Nature. 

So spake, so wish’d much-humbl'd Eve ; l^t.Fjate 
Subscrib’d not. Nature first gave signs, imprest 
On bird, beast, air; air suddenly eclips’d 
After short blush of morn ; nigh in her sight 
The bird of Jove, stoopt from his aery tour, 185 

T^wo birds of gayest plume before him drove ; 

Down from a hill the beast that reigns in woods, 

First hunter then, pursu’d a gentle brace, 

Goodliest of all the forest, hart and hind ; 

Direct to the ea.««tern gate was bent their flight. 190 
Adam observ’d, and with his eye the chase 
Pursuing, not unmov’d to Eve thus spake. 

‘O Eve, some further change awaits us nigh, 

Which Heav’n, by these mute signs in Nature shews 
Forerunners of his purpose, or to warn 195 

Us haply too secure of our discharge 
From penalty, because from death releast 
Some days ; how long, and what till then our life, 

Who knows ? or, more than this, that we are dust, 

And thither must return, and be no more. 

Why else this double object in our sight 
Of flight, pursu’d in the air and o’er the ground 
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One way the self-same hour ? why in the east 
Darkness ere day*s mid-course, and morning light 
More orient in yon western doud that draws 205 
O’er the blue firmament a radiant white, 

And slow descends, with something heavenly fraught?*' 

Michael appears to them In grlorious, yet human form. 

He err’d not ; for by this the Heavenly bands 
Down from a sky of jasper lighted now 
In Paradise, and on a hill made halt; 210 

A glorious apparition, had not doubt 
And carnal fear that day dirnm’d Adam's eye. 

Not that more glorious, when the angels met 

Jacob in Mahanaim, where he saw 

The field pavilion’d with his guardians bright; 215 

Nor that which on the flaming mount appear’d 

In Dothan, cover’d with a camp of fire, 

Against the Syrian king, who to surprise 
One man, assassin-like had levied war, 

War unproclaim’d. The princely Hierarch ^ 220 
In their bright stand there left his powers, to seize " 
Possession of the garden ; he alone. 

To find where Adam shelter’d, took his way ; 

Not unperceiv*d of Adam, who to Eve, 

While the great visitant approach’d, thus spake. 225 

‘Eve, now expect great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will soon determi ne, or impose 
New laws to be observ’d ; for 1 descry 
From yonder blazing cloud that veils the hill, 

One of the Heavenly host, and by his gait 230 

No^ of the meanest, some great Potentate 
Or,^of the Thrones above, such majesty 
Invests him coniing ; yet not terrible, 
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That I should fear, nor sociably mild, 

As Raphael, that I should much confide ; 235 

But solemn and sublime ; whom not to offend, 

With reverence I must meet, and thou retire.* 

He ended ; and the archangel soon drew nigh, 

Not in his shape celestial, but as Man 

Clad to meet Man ; over his lucid arms 240 

A military vest of purple flow’d 

Livelier than Melibocan, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 

In time of truce ; Iris had dipt the woof ; 

His starry helm unbuckrd skew’d him prime 245 
In manhood where youth ended ; by his side 
As in a glistering zodiac hung the sword, 

Satan’s dire dread, and in his hand the spear. 

Adam bow’d low ; he kingly from his state 

Inclin’d not ; but his coming thus declar’d. 250 

The sentence of banishment and how it was received 

‘ Adam, Heavens high behest no preface needs : 
Sufficient that thy prayers are heard, and Death, 

Then due by sentence when thou didst transgress, 
Defeated of his seizure many days 
Given thee of grace, wherein thou may’st repent, 255 
And one bad act with many deeds well done 
Mayst cover ; well may then thy Lord appeas’d, 
Redeem thee quite from Death’s rapacious claim ; 

But longer in this Paradise to dwell 

Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 260 

And send thee from the garden forth to till 

The ground whence thou w^ast taken, fitter soil.’ 

He added not, for Adam at the news 
Heart-struck with chilling gripe of sorrow stood, . 
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That all his senses bound ; Eve, who unseen 263 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
DiscoverM soon the place ot her retire. 

‘0 unexpected stroke, worse than of Death ! 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 

Thee, native soil ! these happy walks and shades, 270 

Fit haunt of gods ? where I had hope to spend, 

Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. 0 flowers, 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visiWtion, and my last 275 

At even, which 1 bred up with tender hand, 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye names ' 

Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 

Thee lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorn'd 280 

With what to sight or smell was sweet ; from thee 
How shall I part ? and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 7 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits ?’ 

Whom thus the angel interrupted mild : 

^Lament not, Eve, but patiently resign 
What justly thou hast lost : nor set thy heart, 

Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine ; 

Thy going is not lonely, with thee goes 
Thy husband ; him to follow thou an bound ; 

Where he abides, think there thy native soil.’ 

Adam by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, and his scatter'd spirits^feiurii'd, 

To Michael thus his humble words address’d. 
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The loss of Paradise will not involve the loss 
of fellowship with God. 

‘Celestial ! whether^among the Throng oj^ijam’d 
Of them the highest, for, of such shape^may seem 
Prince above princes, gently hast thou told 
Thy message, which might else in telling wound, 

And in performing end us. What besides 300 

Of sorrow and dejection and despair 
Our frailty can sustain, thy tidings bring ; 

Departure from this happy place, our sweet 

Recess, and only consolation left 

Familiar to our eyes ; all places else 305 

Inhospitable appear and desolate, 

Nor knowing us nor known : and if by prayer 
Incessant 1 could hope to change the will 
Of Him who all things can, I would not cease 
To weary him with my assiduous cries^ 310 

But prayer against his absolute decree 
No more avails than breath against the wind, 

Blown stifling back on him that breathes it forth : 
Therefore to his great bidding I submit. 

“This most afflicts me, that departing hence, 315 

As from his face I shall be hid, depriv’d 
His blessed countenance ; here I could frequent 
With worship place by place where he voutsaf’t 
Presence divine, and to my sons relate ; 

“On this mount he appear’d, under this tree 320 

Stood visible, among these pines his voice 
I heard, here with him at this fountain talk’d : ” 

So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, 325 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 
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Offer sweet-smelling gums, and fruits, and flowers : 

In yonder nether world where shall I seek 
His bright appearances, or footstep trace ? 

For, though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 330 

To life prolonged and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far off his steps adore.* 

To whom thus Michael with regard benign : 

‘Adam, thou knowest Heaven his, and all the Earth ; 335 
Not this rock only ; his omnipresence fills 
Land, sea, and air, and every kind that lives, 

Fomented by his virtual power and warm'd : 

All the Earth he gave thee to possess and rule, 

No despicable gift ; surmise not then 340 

His presence to these narrow bounds confin’d 

Of Paradise or Eden : this had been 

Perhaps thy capital seat, from whence had spread 

All generations, and had hither come 

From all the ends of the Earth, to celebrate 345 

And reverence thee their great progenitor. 

But this pre-eminence thou hast lost, brought down 
To dwell on even ground now with thy sons : » 

Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 
God is, asi^here, and will be found alike \ 35D 

Present ; and of his presence many a sign, 

Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
With goodness and paternal love, his face 
Express, and of his steps the track divine. 1 

Miolieel prepares Adam to belxold future tbing^s. 

Which that thou mayst believe, and be confirm’d 355 
Ere thou from hence depart, know 1 am sent 
To show thee what shall come in future days, 

To thee and to thy offspring f good with bad 

4 
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Expect to hear, supernal grace contending 

With sinfulness of men ; thereby to learn 360 

True patience, and to temper joy with fear 

And pi ous so rrosy ; equally inurM 

S^moderation either state to bear, 

Prosperous or adverse : so shalt thou lead 

Safest thy life, and best prepar’d endure 365 

Thy mortal passage when it comes. Ascend 

This hill ; let Eve ( for I have drencht her eyes ) \ 

Here sleep below while thou to foresight wakest ; 

As once thou sleptcst, while she to life was form’d.' 

To whom thus Adam gratefully repli’d. 370 

‘Ascend, I follow thee, safe guide, the path 
Thou leadest me, and to theJiand of Heaven submit, 
However chastenhigtTo the evil turn 
My obvious breast, arming to overcome 
By suffering, and earn rest from labour won, 375 
If so I may attain.' — So both ascend 
In the visions of God : it was a hill. 

Of Paradise the highest, from whose top 
The hemisphere of Earth in clearest ken' 

Stretch t out to the amplest reach of prospect lay. 380 
Not higher that hill, nor wider looking round. 

Whereon for different cause the Tempter set 
Our second Adam in the wilderness. 

To show him all earth's kingdoms and their glory. 

The future kingdoms both of the old and the new 
worlds are spread out before him. 

His eye might there command wherever stood 385 
City of old or modern fame, the seat 
Of mightiest empire, from the destin'd walls 
Of Cambal u* sea t of Cathalan Can, 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Temii^s throne, 
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To Paquin of Sinaean kings : and thence 39a 

To Agra and Labor of great Mogul 
Down to the golden Chersonese ; or where 
The Pepian in Ecbatan sat, or since ^ 

In I^spahan, or where th^ Russian K,sar 

In Mosco ; or the Sultan in Bfzance, ' f 395 

Turchestan-born ; nor could his eye not ken 

The empire of Ne^ us, to his utmost port 

Ercoco, and the less maritime kings, 

Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 

And Sofala ^thought ^O phiL to the realm 400 

Of Congo, and Angola farthest south ; 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount 
The kingdoms of Almansor^ Fez, ahd Sus, 7 . 

Moiocco and Algiers, and Tremisen;^^^ 

OrJEurope thence, aqd where Rome was to swa^‘* ^ 405 
The world'llh spirit perhaps he also saw 
Rich Mexico, the seat of Montezume, 

Aftd Cusco^m Peru, the richer seat ^ 

Of Atabahpa ; and yet unspoiPd 

Guiana, whose great city Gerjon's sons 410 

Call El Doradq ^but to nobler sights 
Michael from Adames eyes the film remov'd 
Which that false fruit that promis'd clearer sight 
Had bred ; then purg’d with euj^hrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see ; 415 

And from the well of Life three drops instill'd 
So deep the power of these ingredients pierc'd, 

F/en to the inmost seat of mental sight, 

That Adam now enforc’t to close his eyes, 

I Sunk down, and all his spirits became entranc't : 420 

But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Soon rais'd,.and his attention thus recall'd. 
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The first vlBlon — the murder of Abel. 

‘ Adam, now ope ihipe eyes, and first behold 
The effects which thy original crime hath wrought 
In some to spring from thee, who never touch’d 415 
The excepted tree, nor with the snake conspir’d, 

Nor sinn’d thy sin ; yet from that sin derive 
Corruption, to bring forth more violent deeds.' 

eyes he open'd, and beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth^ whereon were sheaves 430 

|New-reaptTthe other part sheep walks and folds; 

\[n the midst an altar as the landmark stood 
Rustic^of grassy sold; thither anon 
A sweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
First-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow sheaf, 435 
UncuU’d, as came to hand ; a shepherd next 
More meek, came with the firstlings of his flock, 
Choicest and best ; then sacrificing, laid 
The inwards and their fat, with incense strew’d, 
yOn the cleft wood, and all due rites perform’d. 440 
His offering soon propitious fire from Heaven 
Consum'd with nimble glance, and grateful steam ; 

The other’s not, for his was not sincere ; 

Whereat he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d, 

^l^ote him into the midriff with a stone 445 

That beat out life; he fell, and deadly pale 
‘Groan'd out his soul with gushing blood effus'd. 

Much at that sight was Adam in his heart 
Dismay’d, and thus in haste to the angel cried. 

* O Teacher, some great mischief hath befallen 450 
To that meek man, )^ho well had sacrific'd ; 

Is piety thus and pure devotion paid ?' 

To whom Michael thus, he also mov’d, repli’d. 

These two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
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Out of thy loins ; the unjust the just hath slain, 455 
For envy that his brother’s offering found 
From Heaven acceptance ; but the bloody fact 
Will be aveng’d, and the other's faith approv’d 
Lose no reward, though h^e thou see him die, 

Rolling in dust and gore.’ — To which our sire. 460 

‘ Alas ! both for the deed and for the cause I 
But have I now seen Death ? Is this the way 
I must return to native dust ? O sight 
Of terror, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel !’ 465 

The second vision — a lazar-hou8e> 

To whom thus Michael ; ‘ Death thou hast seen 
In hi.s first shape on man ; but many shapes 
Of Death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all dismal : yet to sense 
More terrible at the entrance than within. 47^' 

Some, as thou sawest, by violent stroke shall die, 

By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 

In meats and drinks, which on the earth shall bring 

Diseases dire, of which a monstrous crew 

Before thee shall appear ; that thou mayst know 475 

What misery the i nabsti nence of Eve 

Shall bring on men.’ Immediately a place 

Before his eyes appear’d, sad, noisome, dark, 

A lazar-house it seem’d, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseas’d ; all maladies 480 

Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qqalms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 

Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 

Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs. 

Demoniac frenzy, in^ng melancholy, 485 

And moon-struck madness, pming atroft^y. 
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Marasinnii, and wide-wasting pestilence, 

Dropsies, and asthmas, and jmnt-racking rheums. 

Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch ; 490 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay'd to strike, though oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 

Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 495 
Though not of woman born ; compassion quell'd 
His best of man, and gave him up to tears. 

A space, till firmer thoughts restrain’d excess, * 

And scarce recovering words his plaint renew’d. 

‘O miserable mankind, to what fall 500 

Degraded, to what wretched state reserv’d ? 

Better end here unborn. Why is life given 

To be thus wrested from us ? rather why 

Obtruded on us thus ? who if we knew 

What we receive, would either not accept 505 

Life offer’d, or soon beg to lay it down, 

Olad to be so dismissed in peace. Can thus 
The image of God in Man, created once, 

So goodly and erect, though faulty since, 

To such unsightly sufferings be debas’t 510 

Under inhuman pains ? why should not Man. 
Retaining still divine similitude 
In part, from such deformities be free, 

And for his Maker’s image sake exempt ? 

^ Their Maker's image,' answer'd Michael, 'then 515 
Forsook them, when themselves they viUfi^ 

To serve ungovern'd appetite,, and took 
His image whom they served, a brutish v ice,. 

Inductive mainly to the sin of Eve, 
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Therefore so ^ect is their punishment, 520 

Disf^nng not. God's likeness, but their own ; 

Or if his likeness, hy themseWes defac't, 

While they pervert pure Nature’s healthful rules 

To loathsome sickness, worthily, since they 

God's image did not reverence in themselves.' 525 

‘ I yield it just,’ said Adam, 'and submit. 

But is there yet no other way, besides 
These painful passages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural dust ?’ 

'There is,’ said Michael, 'if thou well observe 530 
The rule of no/ t oo muc h, by temperance taught, 
flTwKat thou eat’st and drink’st seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 

Till many years over thy head return ; 

So may’st thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 535 
Into thy mother's lap, or be with ease 
Gather’d, not harshly pluckt, for death mature : 

This is old age ; but then thou must outlive 
Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither’d, weak, and gray : thy senses then 540 
Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forego 
To what thou hast ; and for the air of youth 
Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry 
To weigh thy spirits down ; and last consume 545 
The balm of life.’ To whom our ancestor : 

' Henceforth I fly not Death, nor would prolong 
Life much, bent rathey how I may be quit 
Fairest and easiest of this cumbrous charge ; 

Which I must keep till my appointed day 550 

Of rendering up, and patiently attend 
My dissolution.* Michael repTi^. 
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‘ Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv’st 
J.ive well ; how long or short permit to Heaven ; 

And now prepare thee for another sight.’ 555 

The third vision delights Adam. 

He look’d, and saw a spacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue : by some were herds 
Of cattle grazing ; others whence the sound 
Of instruments that made melodious chime 
Was heard, of harp and organ ; and who jnQv’ii 560 

f Their stops and chords was seen ; his volant touch 
nstinct, through all proportions low and high, 

'led, and pursu’d transverse the resonant fugue, 
n other part stood one, who, at the forge 
Labouring, two massy clods of iron and brass 565 
Had melted, (whether found where casual fire 
Had wasted woods, on mountain or in vale, 

Down to the veins of earth, thence gliding hot 
To some cave’s mouth ; or whether washt by stream 
From underground ,) the liquid ore he drain’d 570 
Into fit moulds prepar’d ; from which he form’d 
First his^own ; then, what might else be wrought 
Fusil or graven in metal. After these, 

But on the hither side, a different sort 

From the high neighbouring hills, which was their seat, 

Down to the plain descended : by their guise 

Just men they seem’d, and all their study bent 

To worship God aright, and know his works 

Not hid ; nor those things lasty,.wh]ch might preserve 

Freedom and peace to men : they on the plain 580 

Long had not walkt, when from the. 43 |lts behold 

A bevy of fair women*^ richly ^ 

In gems and wanton dress ; to the harp they sung 
Soft amorous ditties, and in dance came on : 
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The men though grave, eyed them, and let their eyes 

Rove without rein ; till, in the amorous net 

Fast caught, they liked, and each his liking chose ; 

And now of love they treat, till the eyeing star, 

Love's harbinger, appear'd ; then all in heat 

They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 590 

Hymen, then first to marriage rites invuk't : 

With feast and music all the tents resound. 

Such happy interview and fair eyet^t 
Of love and youth not lost, songs, garlands, flowers, 
And charming symphonies, attached the heart 595 
Of Adam, soon inclin’d to admit delight, 

The bent of nature ; which he thus express'd : 

* True opener of mind eyes, prime angel blest, 

Much better seems this vision, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than those two past ; 60c 

Those were of hate, and death, or pain much worse, 
Here Nature seems fulfill'd in all her ends.' 

But the angel informs him he has been beholding 
the tents of wickedness. 

To whom thus Michael. ‘Judge not what is best 
By pleasure, though to Nature seeming meet, 

Created, as thou art, to nobler end, 605 

Holy and pure, conformity divin^e. 

Those tents thou saw'st so pleasant, were the tents 
Of wickedness, wherein shall dwell his race 
Who slew his brother : studious they appear 
Of arts that polish life, inventors rare, 610 

Unmindful of their Maker, though his Spirit 
Taught them, but they his gifts acknowledg’d nonej 
Yet they a beauteous offspring shall beget ; 

Foj^hat fair female troop thou saw'st, that seem'd 
Of gdddesises, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 615 
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Yet empty of all good wherein consists 
Woman's domestic honour and chief praise ; 

Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence ; to sing, to dance, 

To dress, and iroll^the tongue, arid roll the eye ; 6ao 
fTo these that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 
Of these fair atheists, and now swim in joy, 6*5 

(Ere long to swim at large^ arid laugh for which 
'Hie' wolW-^re a world of tears must weep/ 

To whom thus Adam of short joy bereft : 

‘O pity and shame, that they who to live well 
Enter 'd so fair, should turn aside to tread 630 

Paths indirect, or in the mid way faint ! 

But still I see the tenor of Man’s woe 
Hold on the same, from Woman to begin/ 

'From Man’s effeminate slackness it begin,’ 

Said the angel, ‘who should better hold his place, 635 
By wisdom, and superior gifts receiv’d. 

But now prepare thee for another scene.’ 

The fourth vision is one of violence and bloodshed. 

He look’d, and saw wide territory spread 
Before him, towns, and rural works between, 

Cities of men with lofty gates and towers, 640 

Concourse in arms, fierce faces threatning war, 

Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprise ; 

Part wield their arms, part ^rb^the foaming steed, 
Single or in array of battle rang’d, 

Both horse and foot, nor idly mustering stood ; 645 

One way a band select from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine, 
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From a fat meadow ground ; or fleecy flock, 

Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plain, 

Their booty ; scarce with lifo the shepherds fly, 650 
But call in aid, which makes a bloody fray ; 

With cruel tournament the squadrons join ; 

Where cattle pastur’d late, now scatter^ lies 
With carcases and arms the ensanguin’d field, 

Deserted. Others to a city strong 655 

Lay siege, encampt ; by battery, scale, and mine, 
Assaulting; others from the wall defend 
With dart and javelin, stones and sulphurous fire ; 

On each hand slaughter and gigantic deed^ 

In other part the scepter’d heralds call 660 

To council, in the city gates : anon 

Gray-headed men and grave, with warriors mixt, 

Assemble, and harangues are heard ; but soon 

In factious opposition ; till at last 

Of middle age one rising, eminent ^ ■ 665 

In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong, 

^f justice, of religion, truth and peace, 

And judgment from above : him old and young 
Exploded, and had seiis'd with violent hands. 

Had not a cloud descending snatch’d him thence 67(p 
Unseen ^mid the throng : so violence 
Proceeded, and oppression, and sword-law, 

Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. 

Adam was all in tears, and, to his guide 

Lamenting, turn’d full sad : ‘O what are these, 675 

Death’s ministers, not Men, who thus deal Death 

Inhumanly to men, and multiply 

Ten thousand-fold the sin of him who slew 

His brother ; for of whom such massacre 

Make they but of their brethren, men of men ? 680 
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But who was that just man, whom had not Heaven 
Rescu'd, had in his righteousness been lost?* 

To whom thus Michael : — ‘These are the product 
Of those ill-mated marriages thou saw'st *, 

Where good with bad were matcht, of themselves 
Abhor to join ; and by imprudence mixt, 686 

Produce prodigious births of body or mind. 

Such were these Giants, men of high renown ; 

For in those days might only shall be admir'd, 

And valour and heroic virtue call'd ; 690 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and brfng home spoils, with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory, and, for glory do ne, 

Of triumph, to be^'sty'f''d great conquerors, 695 

P5lroh¥orm^ttttid,"g6dsra^^ gods ; 

Destroyers rightlier call'd, and plagues of men. 

Thus fame shall be achiev’d, renown on Earth ; 

And what most merits fame in silence hid. 

*,But he, the seventh from thee, whom thou beheld'st 700 
The only righteous in a world perverse, 

And therefore hated, therefore so beset 
With foes, for daring single to be just, 

And utter odious truth, that God would come 
To judge them with his saints |tim the Most High 705 
Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged steeds 
Did, as thou sawest, receiv^to walk with God, 

High in salvation and the cinnes of bliss. 

Exempt from death ; to show thee what reward 
Awaits the good, the rest what punishment ; 710 

Which now diiect thine eyes and soon behold.' 

The flftb viBion is a deluge of wraters. The ark 
eaves one fiuuily. 

He look'd, and saw the face of things quite chang'd. 
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throat of w ar had ceast to roar ; 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot, feast and *dance, 715 

Marrying or prostituting, as befel, 

Rape or adultery, where passing fair 
Allur’d them ; thence from cups to civil broils. 

At length a reverend sire among them came, 

And of their doings great dislike declar’d, 720 

Annd lestifi’d against their ways ; he oft 
Frequented their assemblies, whereso met. 

Triumphs or festivals, and to them preach’d 
Conversion and repentance, as to souls 
In prison, under judgments imminent : 725 

But all in v^ttn : which when he saw, he ceas’d 
Contending, and remov’d his tents far off. 

Then from the mountain hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a vessel of huge bulk. 

Measur’d by cubit, length, and breadth, and highth, 730 
Smear’d round with pi;ch, and in the side a door 
Contriv’d ; and of provisions laid in large 
For man and beast : when lo, a wonder strange ! 

Of every beast and bird, and insect small, 

Came sevens, and paiis, and enter’d in as taught 735 
Their order ; last the sire and his three sons, 

With their four wives ; and God made fast the door. 

Meanwhile the south-wind rose, and with black wings 

Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove 

From under Heaven ; the hills, to their supply, 740 

Vapour, and exhalation dusk and moist 

Sent up amain ; and now the thickend sky 

Like a dark celling stood ; down rush’d the rain 

Impetuous, and continu’d till the earth 

No more was, seen ; the floating vessel swum 745 
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Rode tilting o'er the waves; all dwellings else 
Flood overwhelm'd, and them, with all their pomp, 
Deep under water roll'd ; sea cover'd sea. 

Sea without shore ; and in their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign'd, sea monsters whelp'd 
And stabled ; of Mankind, so numerous late, 

All left, in one small bottom swum embark't. 

How didst thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end so sad, 
Depopulation; thee another flood. 

Of tears and sorrow a flood, thee also drown'd. 
And sunk thee as thy sons ; till gently rear'd 
By the angel, on thy feet thou stoodst at last, 
Though comfortless ; as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view destroy'd at once ; 

And scarce to the angel utteredst thus thy plaint. 

‘ O visions ill foreseen ! better had I 
Lived ignorant of future, so had borne 
My part of evil on l^% each day's lot 
Enough to bear ; those now, that were dispens't 
The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge gaining birth 
Abortive, to torment me ere their being, 

With thought that they must be. Let no mari seek 

.I* 

Henceforth to be foietold what shall befal 
Him or his children ; evil he may be sure^ 

Which neither his foreknowing can prevenV,* 

And he the future evils shall no less i ^ 

In apprehension than in substance feel 
Grievous to bear : but that care now is past, 

Man is not whom to warn : those few escap't 
Famine apd anguish will at last consufue, 
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Wandering that watery desert. I had hope, 

When violence was ceas't, and war on Earth, 780 
All would have then gone well, peace would have crown’d 
With length of happy days the race of man. 

But 1 was far deceiv’d ; for now I see 
Peace to corrupt no less than war to waste. 

How comes it thus ?.. unfold, celestial guide ; 785 

And whether here the race of man will end.'^ 

To whom thus Michael. ‘Those whom last thou saw’st 
In triumph and luxurious wealth, are they 
First seen in acts of prowess eminent 
And great exploits, but of true virtue void ; 790 

Who having spilt much blood, and done mnch waste. 
Subduing nations, and achievM thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey, 

Shall change their course to pleasure, ease, and sloth, 
Surfeit, and lust ; till wantoness and pride 795 

Raise out of friendship hostile deeds in peace. 

The conquered also, and enslav'd by war 
Shall with their freedom lost, all virtue lose, 

And fear of God, from whom their piety feign’d 
In sharp contest of battle found no aid 8co 

Against invaders ; therefore cool’d in zeal 
Thenceforth shall practise how to live secure, 

Wordly or dissolute, on wh^.t their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy ; for the Earth shall bear 
More than enough, that temperance may be tried. 805 
So all shall turn degenerate, all deprav'd, 

Justice and temperance, truth and faith forgot ; 

One man except, the only son of light 
In a dark age, against example good, 

Against allurement, custom, and a world 8io 

Offended ; fearless of reproach and scorn, 
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Shall them admonish, and before them set 
The paths of righteoushess, how much more safe 
And full of peace ; denouncing wrath to come 
On their impenitence ; and shall return 
Of them derided, but of God observ'd 
The one just man alive ; by his command 
Shall build a wondrous ark, as thou beheldest, 

To save himself and household, from amidst 
A world devote to universal wrack. 

No sooner he, with them of man and beast 
Select for life, shall in the ark be lodg’d, 

And shelter’d round, but all the cataracts 
Of heaven set open on the earth shall pour 
Rain day and night ; all fountains of the deep 
Broke up, shall heave the ocean to usurp 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation rise 
Above the highest hills : then shall this mount 
Of Paradise by might of waves be mov’d 
Out of his place, push’d by the horned flood, 
With all his verdure spoil’d, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the opening gulf, 

And there take root an island salt and bare, 

The haunt of seals and ores, and seamews’ clang ; 
To teach thee that God attributes to place 
No sanctity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent, or therein dwell. 

And now what further shall ensure, behold.’ 

The waters &geAn subside. 

He look’d, and saw the ark hull on the flood, 
Which now abated ; for the clouds were fled, 
Driven by a keen north-wind, that blowing dry 
'Wrinkl’d the face of Deluge, as decay’d ; 
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And the clear sun on his wide watery glass 
Gaz’d hot, and of the fresh wave largely drew, 845 
As after thirst; which made their flowing shrink 
From standing lake to tripping ebb, that stole 
With soft foot toward the deep, who now had stopt 
His sluices, as the heaven his windows shut. 

The ark no more novv floats, but seems on ground 850 
Fast on the top of some high mountain fixt. * 

And now the tops of hills as rocks appear ; 

With clamour thence the rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating sea their turious tide. 

Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies ; 855 

And after him, the surer messenger, 

A dove sent forth once and again to spy 

Green tree or ground, whereon his foot may light ; 

The second time returning, in his bill 
An olive-leaf he brings, pacific sign. 860 

Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient sire descends, with all his train. 

The messafire of the rainbow. 

Then, with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 

Grateful to Heav’n, over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow, 865 

Conspicuous with three listed colours gay, 

Betokening peace from God, and covenant new. 
Whereat the heart of Adam erst so sad 
Greatly rejoic'd ; and thus his joy broke forth : 

‘O thou, who future things canst represent 870 
As present, heavenly Instructor, I revive 
At this last sight, assur’d that Man shall live 
With all the creatures, and their seed preserve. 

Far less I now lament for one whole world 
Of wicked sons destroy’d, than 1 rejoice 875 

5 
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For one man found so perfect and so just, 

That God vouchsafes to raise another world 
From him, and all his anger to forget. 

But say, what mean those colour'd streaks in heav'n, 
Distended as the brow of God appeasM ? 880 

Or serve they as a flowery verge to bind 
The fluid skirts of that same watery cloud, 

Lest it again dissolve and shower the earth ?* 

To whom the archangel. ‘Dexterously thou aim'st; 
So willingly doth God remit his ire ; 885 

Though late repenting him of Man deprav’d, 

Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he saw 
The whole earth fill’d with violence, and all flesh 
Corrupting each their way ; yet those remov’d. 

Such grace shall one just man find in his sight, 890 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind. 

And makes a covenant never to destroy 

The earth again by Hood, nor let the sea 

Surpass his bounds, nor rain to drown the world 

With man therein or beast: but, when he brings 895 

Over the earth a cloud, will therein set 

His triple colour'd bow, whereon to look. 

And call to mind his covenant : day and night, 
Seed-time and harvest, heat and hoary frost 
Shall hold their course, till fire purge all things new, ^ 
Both heaven and earth, wherein the just &hall dwell.' 
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THE ARGUiMKNT. 

The angel Michael continues from the flood to relate 
what shall succeed ; then, in the mention of Abraham, comes 
by degrees to explain who that Seed of the Woman shall be, 
which was promised Adam and Eve in the Fall. Hisincarna. 
lion, death, resurrection, and ascension ; the state of the 
church till his second coming Adam, greatly satisfied 
and re-comforted by these relations and promises, descends 
the hill with Michael : wakens Eve, who all this while had 
slept, but with gentle dreams composed to quietness of 
mind and submission. Michael in either hand leads them 
out of Paradise, the fiery sword waving behind them, and 
the cherubim taking their stations to guard the place. 

As one who in his journey baits at noon, 

Though bent on speed, so here the archangel paus’d, 
Betwixt the world dc'^troy’d and world restor’d, 

If Adam aught perhaps might interpose ; 

Then with transition sweet new speech resumes : 5 

Michael contmulng tells of the times of Nimrod 

‘ Thus ihou hast seen one world begin and end ; 
And Man as from a second stock proceed. 

Much thou hast yet to see, hut I perceive 

Thy mortal sight to fail ; objects divine 

Must needs impair an d weary human sense : 10 

Henceforth what is to come I will relate ; 

Thou therefore give due audience, and attend. 

This second source of men, while yet but few, 
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And while the dread of judgment past remains 
Fresh in their minds, fearing the Deity, 

With some regard CO what is just and right 
Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace, 
Labo uring the soil, and reaping plenteous crop, 
Cor"n7 wine, and oil ; and from the herd or flock, 
Oft sacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid, 

With large wine fiffenngs pour’d, and sacred feast, 
Shall spend their davs m joy unhlam’d, and dwell 
Long time in peac^ by families and tribes 
Under paternal rule ; till one shall rise 
Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal state, » 

Will arrogate dominion undeservM 
Over ins brethren, and quite dispossess 
Concord and law of Nature from the earth : 
Hunting (and men, not beasts, shall be his game> 
With war and hostile snare such as refuse 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous : 

A mighty hunter thence he shall be styl'd 
Before the Lord, as in despite of Heaven, 

Or from Heaven claiming second sovranty ; 

And from rebellion shall derive his name, 

Though of rebellion others he accuse. 

He with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him or under him to tyrannize, 

Marching from Eden towards the west, shall find 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous ginrge^ 
Boils out from underground, the mouth ^of Hell j 

The building of the Tower of Babel. 

i*'*' ' * 

Of brick, and of that stuff they cast to build 
A city and tower, whose top may reach to Heaven : 
And get themselves a name, lest far disperst 
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In foreign lands their memory be lost ; 

Regardless whether good or evil fame. 

%ut God who oft descends to fisit men 
Unseen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings, them beholding soon, 

Comes down to see their city, ere the tower 
Obstruct Heaven towers ; and in derision sets 
Upon their tongues a various spirit, to rase 
Quite out their native language, and instead 
, ICo sow a jangling noise of words unknown. 
'Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the buildeis; each to other calls 
Not understood, till hoarse, and all in rage, 

As i^ockt they storm : great was in Heav*] 

And^ looking down, to ^ee~t\ie Imbb ub strange 
And hear the din ; thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and^ine work Corifunon nam’d. 

Reflections upon Tyranny. 

Whereto thus Adam, huherly displeas'd. * 

‘O execrable son ! so to aspire 
Above his brethren, to himself a.ssuming 
Authorhy uyupi, from God n ot • 
fie gave us only over beast, fish, fowl 
Dominion absolute ; that right we hold V 
By his donation ; but Man oyer men 
He made not Iprd ; such title to himself 
Tieserving, human left fiom human free. 

But this usurper his encroachment proud 
Stays not on Man ; to God his lowerjnten^ ’ 
Siege and defiiuce. Wretched man ! what food 
Will he convey up thither to sustain 
Himself and his rash army ? whe);e thia^air 
Above the clouds will pine iiis ehtrails gross, 
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And famish him of breath, if not of bread. ^ 

To whom thus Michael : ‘Justly thou abhorr’st 
That son, who on the quiet state of men 8 1 

Such trouble brought, affecting to subdue 
Rational liberty ; yet know withal, 

Since thy original lapse, true Liberty . * 

Is lost, which always with right Reason dwells 

Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual being. 85 

Reason in Man obscur’d, or not obey’d, ^ 

Immediately inordinate desires 

And upstart passions catch the government 

From Reason, and to servitude reduce 

Man, till then free. Therefore, since he permits 9 ) 

Within himself unworthy powers to reign 

Over free reason, God in judgment just 

Subjects him from without to violent lords ; 

Who oft as undeservedly enthral 

His outward freedom. Tyranny must be,'* ’ 95 

Though to the tyrant thereby no excuse. 

Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 
From virtue, which is reason, that no wrong. 

But justice, and some fatal curse annex!, 

Deprives them of their outward liberty, 100 

^JTheir inward lost : witness the irreverent^on 
Of him who built the ark, who, for the shame 
Done to his father, heard this heavy curse, 

“ Servant 0/ servants^'' on his vicious race. 

Abraham’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to Canaan. 

Thus will this latter/ as the former world, 105 

Still tend from bad \o worse, till God at last, 

Wearied with their iniquities, withdraw 
His presence from among them, and avert 
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His holy eyes ,* resolving from thenceforth 

To leave them to their own polluted ways ; i lO 

And one peculiar nation to select 

From all the rest, of whom to be invok'd ; 

A nation from one faithful man to spring : 

Him on this side Euphrates yet residing, 

Bred up in idol-worship. O that men 115 

(Canst thou believe?) should be so stupid grown, 

While yet the patriarch liv'd who scap'd the Flood, 

As to forsake the living God, and fall 
To worship their own work in wood and stone 
For gods ! Yet him God the Most High vouchsafes 120 
To call by vision from his father’s house, 

His kindred and false gods, into a land 

Which he will shew him ; and from him will raise 

A mighty nation, and upon him shower 

His benediction so, that in his seed 125 

All nations shall be blest. He straight obeys, 

Not knowing to what land, yet firm believes : 

I see him, but thou canst not, with what faith 
He leaves his gods, his friends, and native soil, 

Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 130 

To Haran, after him a cumbrous train 
Of herds and flocks, and numerous servitude ; 

Not wandering poor, but trusting all his wealth 
With God, who call’d him, in]^a land unknown. 

Canaan , he now attains ; I see his tents 135 

Pitch about Sechern, and the neighboring plain 
Of Moreh ; there by promise he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land ; 

From Klamath northward to the desert south, 

(Things by their names I call, though yet unnam'd) ^140 
From Hermon east to the great western sea ; 
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■TVIount Hermon, yonder sea, each place behold 
In prospect, as I point them ; on the shore 
Mount Carmel ; here. the double-founted stream 
Jordan, true limit eastward ; but his sons 145 

Shall dwell to Senir, that long ridge of hills. 

This ponder, that all nations of the Earth 

Shall in his seed be blessed ; by that Seed 

Is meant thy great Deliverer, who shall bruise 

The Serpent’s head ; whereof to thee anon 1 50 

Plainlier shall be reveal’d. 

Abraham’s descendenis become bondmen to 
the Egyptians, 

This patriarch blest, 

Whom faithful Abraham due time shall call, 

A son , and of his son a grandchild, leaves, 
iXke him in faith, in wisdom, and renown : 

The grandchild, with twelve sons increast, departs 155 
From Canaan, to a land hereafter call’d 
Egypt, divided by the river Nile. 

See where it flows, disgorging at seven mouths 
Into the sea : to sojourn in that land 
He comes invited by a yo ung er son ^ 160 

In time of dearth, a son whose worthy deeds 
Raise him to be the s^ond Jn tUstt rejadlh 
Of Pharaoh ; there he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown 
Suspected to a sequent king, who seeks 165 , 

To stop their overgrowth, ^inmate guests 
Too numerous; whence of guests he makes them slaves, 
Inhospitably, and kills their infant males : 

but are delivered by tbe band of Moses. 

Till by two brethren (those two brethren call 
Moses and Aaron) sent from God to qlaim 
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His people from enthralment, they return 
With glory and spoil back to their promis’d land. 

But firsT the lawless tyrant, vspho denies 
To know their God, or message to regard, 

Must be compeird by signs and judgments dire ; 175 

To blood unshed the rivers must be turn’d ; 

Frogs, lice, and flies must ail his palace fill 
With loath’d intrusion, and fill all the land ; 

His cattle must of rot^and murrain die ; ^ 

Botches and blains must all his flesh emboss, ‘ 180 

And all his people ; thunder mixt with hail. 

Hail mixt with fire, must rend the Egyptian sky, 

And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls ; 
What It devours not, herb, or fruit, or grain, 

A darksome cloud of locusts swarming down 185 
Must eat, and on the ground leave nothing green : 
Darkness must overshadow all his bounds, 

Palpable darkness, and blot out three days; 

Last with one midnight stroke all the first-born 

Of Egypt must lie dead. Thus with ten wounds 190 

The river-dragon tam’d at length submits 

To let his sojourners depart, and oft 

Humbles his stubborn heart, but still, as ice 

More hardend after thaw; till, in his rage 

Pursuing whom he late dismiss’d, the sea 195 

Swallows him with his host ; but them lets pass 

As on flry land between two crystal walls, 

Awed by the rod of Moses so to stand 
Divided, till his rescued gain their shore : 

Such wondrous power God to his saint will lend, 200 
Though present in his Angel, who shall go 
Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire, 

(By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire,) 
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To guide them in their journ^, and remove 
Behind them, while the obdurate king pursues : 205 

All night he will pursue, but his approach 
Darkness defends between till morning-watch ; 

Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth will trouble all his host, 

And craze their chariot-wheels ; when by command 
Moses once more his potent rod extends 2 1 1 

Over the sea ; the sea his rod obeys ; 

On their embattl’d ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm their war. 

The Israelites receive laws in the wilderness. 

The race elect, 

Safe towards Canaan from the shore advance 215 

'Through the wild desert, not the readiest way, 

Lest, entering on the C^anaanite alarmed, 

War terrify them inexpert, and fear 

Return them back to Egypt, choosing rather 

Inglorious life with servitude ; for life 220 

To noble and ignoble is more sweet 

Clntrain’d in arms, where rashness leads not on. 

This also shall they gain by their delay 
In the wide wilderness, there they shall found 
Their government, and their great senate choose 225 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d : 
God, from the mount of Sinai, whose gray top 
Shall tremble, he descending, will himself 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets' sound 
Ordain them laws ; part such as appertain 230 

To civil justice ; part religious rites 
Of sacrifice, informing them, by type^^ 

And ?h?^dQW!?,,ofjhat destin’d Seed to bruise^ 
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The Serpent, by what means he shall achieve 
IVKnfind's deliverance.. But the voice of God 235 
To mortal ear is dreadful ; tftey beseech 
That Moses might report to them his will, 

And terror cease : he grants what they besought. 

Instructed that to God is no access 

\^thout Mediator ; whose high office now 240 

filoses iTV figure bears, to introduce 

One greater, of whose day he shall foretell. 

And all the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Messiah shall sing. Thus laws and rites 
Establisht, such delight hath God in men 245 

Obedient to his will, that he vouchsafes 
Among them to set up his tabernacle, ^ 

The Holy One with mortal men to dwell 
By his prescript a sanctuary is fram'd 
Of cedar, overlaid with gold ; therein 250 

An ark, and in the ark his testimony, 

The records of his covenant ; over these 

A mercy-seat of gold between the wings 

Of two bright cherubim ; before him burn 

Seven lamps, as in a zodiac, representThg 255 

The heavenly fires. Over the tent a cloud 

Shall rest by day, a fiery gleam by night, 

Save when they journey. 

At length they return to the land of Promise. 

And at length they come. 
Conducted by his angel to the land 
Promis'd to Abraham and his seed. The rest 260 
Were long to tell, how many battles fought, 

How many kings destroy'd, and kingdoms won, 

Or h ow the sun shall in mid-he av'n s tand stilj 
A day entifb , and night’s due course adjourn, 
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Man's voice commanding, “Sun, in Gibeon stand, 265 
And thou Moon, in the vale of Ajalon, 

Till Israel overcome ”1 so call the third 
From Abraham, son of Isaac, and from him 
His whole descent, who thus shall Canaan win/ 

Here Adam interpos’d : — "O sent from Heav’n, 270 
Enlightener of my darkness, gracious things 
Thou not hast reveal'd ; those chiefly wliich concern 
Just Abraham and his seed : now first I find 
Mine eyes true opening, and my heart much eas’d 
Erewhile perplextwith thoughts what would become 275 
Of me and all Mankind : but now I see 
His day, in whom all nations shall be blest ; 

Favour unmerited by me, who sought 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. 

This yet I apprehend not, why to those 280 

Among whom God will deign to dwell on Earth 
So many and so various laws are given ; 
iSo many laws argue so many sins 
Among them ; how can God with such reside ?’ 

Adam now hears of a better Covenant 
than that of Moses. 

To whom thus Michael : *Doubt not but that sin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 286 

And therefore was law given them to evince 
Their natural pravity, by stirring up 
^in against law to fight ; that, when they see 
Law can discover sin, but not remove, 290 

Save^^ those shadowy expiations weak, 

The blood of bulls and goats, they may conclude 
Some blood more precious must be paid for man, 

Just for unjust, that in such righteousness 

To them by faith imputed, they may find 395 
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Justification towards God, and peace 
Of conscience, which the law by ceremonies 
Cannot appease, nor man the moral part 
Perform, and not performing cannot live. 

So Liw appears imperfect, and but given 300 ^ 

With purp )se to resign them in full timb 
Up to a better covenant, disciplin’d 
From shadowy t\pes to truth, from flesh to spirit, 

From imposition of •strict laws, to free 

Acceptance of large grace, from servile fear 305 

To filial, works of law to works <>f faith. 

And therefore shall not Mose^, though of God 
Highly belov’d, being but the minister 
Of law, liis people into Canaan lead ; 

But Joshua whom the Gentiles Jesus call, 3ic> 

flls name and ofiice bearing who shall quell 
The adversary Serpent, and bring back, 

Througli the world's wilderness long wander'd man 
Safe to eternal Paradise of rest. 

National apostasy is punished by national calamity. 

Meanwhile thej, in their earthly Canaan plac't, 315 
Long time shall dwell and prosper, but when sins 
National interrupt their public peace, 

Provoking God to raise them enemies ; 

From whom as oft he saves them penitent 

By judges first, then under kings ; of whom 320 

The second, both tor piety renown 'd 

And puissant deeds, a promi.se shall receive 

Irrevocable, that his regal throne 

For ever shall endure. The like shall sing 

All prophecy, that of the royal stock 325 

Of David (so 1 name this king) shall rise 

A son, the. Woman's Seed to thee foretold, 
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Foretold to Abraham, as in whom shall trust 

All nations ; and to kings foretold, of kings 

The last, for of his reign shall be no end, 330 

But first a long succession must ensue ; 

And his next son, for wealth and wisdom fam’d, 

Tlie clouded ark of God, till then in tents 
Wandering, shall in a glorious temple enfehrine. 

Such follow him as shall be register’d, 335 

Part good, part bad ; of bad the longer scroll, 

Whose foul idolatries, and ofher faults, 

Heapt to the popular sum, will so incense 
God, as to leave them, and expose their land, 

Their city, his temple, and his holy ark 34a 

With all his sacred things, a scorn and prey 
To that proud city, whose high walls thou sawest 
Left in confusion, Babylon thence call’d. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The space of seventy years. 

They are ruled over by alien kings, bill the birth 
of the Messiah. 

Then brings them back, 345 
Remembering mercy, and his covenant sworn 
To David, stablisht as the days of Heaven. 

Return’d from Babylon by leave of kings 
Their lords, whom God dispos’d, the house of God 
They first re-edify, and for a while 350 

In mean estate live moderate, till, grown 
In wealth and multitude, factious they grow ; 

But first among the f)riests dissension springs, 

Men who attend the altar, and should most 
Endeavour peace ! Their strife pollution brings^ 355 
Upon the temple itself ; at last they seize 
The sceptre, and regard not David's sons, 
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Then lose it to a stranger, that the true 

Anointed king, Messiah, might be born 

Barr’d of his right ; yet at Jiis birth a star, 360 

Unseen before in Heav’n, proclaims him come, 

And guides the eastern sages, who enquire 
His place, to offer incense, myrrh, and gold. 

His place of birth a solemn angel tells 
To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night ; 365 

They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 
Of squadron’d angels hear his carol sung. 

A virgin is his mother, but his sire 
The power of the Most High. He shall ascend 
The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 37c 

With Earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the Heav’ns/ 
He ceas’d, discerning Adam with such joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears. 
Without the vent of words, which these he breath’d. 

‘ O prophet of glad tidings, finisher 375 

Of utmost hope ! now clear I understand 
What oft my steadiest thoughts have searcht in vain, 
Why our great Expectation should be call’d 
The Seed of Woman : Virgin Mother, hail ! 

High in the love of Heav'n ! yet from my loins 380 
Thou shall proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of God most High : so God with man unites. 

Needs must the Serpent now his 

Expect with mortal pain. Sav where and when ^ 

Their fight, what stroke shallbruisethe Victor'.sheel.^^’. 

How the prophesy will be fulfilled concerniugr the 
bruising of the serpent’s head. 

To whom thus Michael : — * Dream not of their fight. 
As of a duel, or the local wounds 
Of head or heel Not therefore joins tlie Son 
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Manhood to Godhead, with more strength to foil 
The enemy ; nor so is overcome 390 

Satan, whose fall from ^ Heaven, a deadlier bruise, 
Disabl'd not tci gwe^theel thy death's wound : 

Which he, who comes thy Saviour, shall re cure. 

Not by destroying Satan, but his works 

In thee and in thy seed : nor can this be, 395 

But by fulfilling that which thou didst want, 

Obedience to the law of God, impos'd 
On penally of death ; and differing death. 

The penalty to thy transgression due, 

And due to theirs, which out of thine will grow : 400 

So only can high justice rest appaid. 

The law of God exact he shall fulfil 

Both by obedience and by love, though love 

Alone fulfil the law , thy punishment 

He shall endure by coming in the flesh 405 

To a reproacliful life and cursed death ; 

Proclaiming life to all who shall believe 

In his redemption, and^ili'at his obedience 

Imputed becomes theirs by faith, \)is merits 

To save them, not their own, though legal works. 410 

For this he shall live hated, be blasphem'd, 

Seiz'd on by force, judg’d, and to death condemn’d 
A shameful and accurst, nail’d to the cross 
By his own nation, slain for bringing life : 

But to the cross he nails thy enemies,?? ^ 413 

'The law that is against thee, and the sins|^ ' 

Of all mankind, with him there crucifi’d, 

Never to ljurt them more who rightly trust 
In this his'featjsf^icUon ; so he dies, M » r * 

.^But soon revives ; Death over him no power 420 

Shall long usurp ; ere the third dawning light 
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Return, the stars of morn shall see him rise 
Out of his gr^ave, fresh as the dawning light ; 

The ransom'^aid, which Man from death redeems. 

His death for Man, as many as offer'd life 4^5 

Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 
By faith not void of works : this God-like act 
Annuls thy doom, the death thoi^ should'st have died, 

In sin for ever lost from life ; this act 

Shall bruise the head of Satan, crush his strength, 430 

Defeating Sin and Death, his two main arms, 

And fix far deeper in his head their stings 
Than temporal death shall bruise the Victor’s heel. 

Or theirs whom he redeems, — a death-like sleep, 

A gentle wafting to immortal life. 435' 

Nor, after resurrection, shall he stay 

Longer on Earth than certain times to appear , 

To his disciples, men who in his life 

Still follow'd him ; to them shall leave in charge * 

To teach all nations what of him they learn 'd, 440 

And his salvation ; them who shall believe 
Baptizing^ in the profluent stream, the sign 
Of washing them from guilt of sin to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar'd, if so befall, 

For death, like that which the Redeemer died. 

All nations they shall teach ; for from that day 
Not only to the sons of Abraham's loips 
Salvation shall be preacht, but to the sons 
Of Abraham's faith, wherever through the world ; 

So in his seed all nations shall be blest. ^ 450 

'rhen to the Heav'n-of-Heav'ns he shall ascend 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine ; there shall surprise 
The Serpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
6 
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Through all his realm, and t^re confounded leave ; 455 

Then enter into glory, and resume 

His seat at God's right hand, exalted high 

Above all names in Heav'n ; and thence shall come, 

When this world's dissolution shall be ripe, 

With glory and power to judge both quick and dead ; 460 
To judge the unfaithful dead, but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into bliss, 

Whether in Heav'n or Earth ; for then the Earth 
Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days.' 465 

So spake the archangel Michael, then paus'd, 

As at the World’s great perio d ; and our sire 
Replete with joy and wonder, thus repli’d. 

Adam now rejoicingr to hear of the Messiah’s work, learns 
also of the Comforter. 

‘ O goodness infinite, goodness immense ! 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 470 

And evil turn to good ; more wonderful 
Than that which by creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness ! full of doubt I stand. 

Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done and occasion'd, or rejoice 475 

Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring ; 
To God more glory, more good-will to men 
From God, andWer wrath grace shall abound. 

But say, if our Deliverer up to Heav'n 

Must re-ascend, what will betide the few, 480- 

His faithful, left among the unfaithful herd, 

The enemies of truth 1 Who then shall guide 
His people, who defend ? yrill they not deal 
Worse with his followers than with him they dealt ?' 

‘ Be sure they will,' said the angel ; ‘but from Heaven 
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He to his own a Comforter will send, 486 

The promise the Father, who shall dwell, 

His Spirit within them, and the law of faith 
Working through love upon their hearts shall write, 

To guide them in all truth ; and also arm 490 

With spiritual armour, able to resist 
Satan’s assaults, and quench his fiery darts ; 

What man can do against them, not afraid. 

Though to the death ; avramst such cruellies 

With inward consolations recompens't, 495 

And oft supported s^-as shall amaze 

Their proudest persecutors : for the Spirit 

Pour’d first on his apostles, whom he sends 

To evangelize the nations, then on all 

Baptiz’d, shall them with wondrous gifts endue 500 

To speak all tongues, and do all miracles, 

As did their I.ord before them Thus they win 
Grear numbers of each nation to receive 
With joy the tidings brought from Heaven : at length 
Their ministry perform’d, and race well run, 505 

Their doctrine and their story sviitten left, 

They die . 

Apostasy foretold. 

LUit in their room, as they forewarn, 

Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous wolves, 
^^\Vho all the sacred mysteries of. HeaveiT' 

'To their own vile advantages shall turn 510 

Of lucre and ambition^ find the truth 
With superstitions and traditions taint, 

Left only in those written records gure, 

Though not but by the ^int understood. 

I’hen shall they seek to avail themselves of names, 
Places and pities, and with these to join 
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Secular power ; though feigning still to act 
By spiritual, to themselves appropriating 
The Spirit ot God, promised alike and given 
To all believers ; and from that pretence, 5 20 

Spiritual laws by carnal power shall force ' 

On every conscience ; laws which none shall find 
Left them enroll’d, or wiiat the Spirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. ^ ^hat will they then 
But force the Spirit of grace itself, and bind 525 

His ci^^sor^ ^ what, but unbuild 

His living tempfts, built by faith to stand, 

Their own faith, not another’s : for on Earth 
Who against faith and conscience can be beards 
Infallible ? yet many will presume : 530 

Whence heavy persecution shall arise 
On all who in the worship persevere 
Of Spirit and Truth , the rest, far greater part, 

Will deem in outward^ rites and specious forms ^ 
Religion satisfied ; Truth shall retire 535 

Bestuck with slanderous darts, and works of faith 
Rarely be found So shall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men l^pign, 

Under her own weight groaning ; till the day 
The new Heaven and new Earth 


Appear of respiration to the just, 

And vengeance to the wicked, at return 
Of him so lately promis’d to thy aid, 

The Woman’s Seed, obscurely then foretold, 
Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy Lord, 
^st in the clouds fiom Heaven to be reveal’d 
In glory of the Father, to dissolve 
Satan with his perverted worldytl^n raise 
From the confiagrant mass, purg’d 4 nd refin’d, 
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New heavens, new Earth, ages of endless date, 

Founded in righteousness and peace and love, 550 
To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal bliss.' 

He ended ; and thus Adam la^t replied. • 

* How soon hath thy prediction, Seer blest, 

Measur'd this transient >^orldg the race of Time, 

Till Time stand fixt ? b*^eyond is all abyss, ^ 1 555 

Eternity, whose end no eye can reach. 

Greatly instructed I shall hence depart, 

Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this vessel can contain ; 

Beyond which was my folly to aspire. 560 

Henceforth I learn, that to obey is best, * 

And* love with fear the only God, to walk 
As in his presence, ever to observe » 

His providence, and on him soltf^'depend. 

Merciful over all his works, with good 565 

Still overcoming evil, and by small 
Accomplishing great things, by things deem'd weak 
Subverting worldly-strong, and worldly-wise 
By simply-meek ; that suffering for truth’s sake 
Is fortitude to highest victory, 57j;;^ 

And, to the faithful, Death the gale of Life 
Taught this by his example, whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest.’ 

I'o whom thus also the angel last replied : 

‘ This having learnt, thou hast attain’d the sum 575 
Of wisdom ; hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knewest by name, and all the ethereal powers. 

All secrets of the Deep, all Nature's works, 

Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, or sea, 

And all the riches 9^ this world enjoyedst, 580 

And all the rufe^ one^mpire. Only add. 
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Deeds to thy knowledge answetable, add faith, 
Add virtue, patience j temperance ; add love, 
By name to come call’d charity, the soul 
Of all the rest : then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
Paradise within thee, happier far. 

Adam descendingr from the hill rejoins Eve. 


[bk. 


585 


Let«is descend now therefore froip this top 

Of speculation, for the hour precise 

Exacts our parting hence ; and see ! the guards 590 

By me encampt on yonder hill, expect 

Their motion ; at whose front a flaming sword, 

In signal of remove, waves fiercely round ; 

We may no longer stay : go, waken Eve ; 

Her also I with gentle dreams have calm’d, S95 

Portending good, and all her spirits compos’d 
To meek submission : thou, at season fit 
Let her With thee partake what thou hast heard ; 

Chiefly what may concein her faith to know, ^ 

The JEjreat deliverance by her Seed^to come Soo 

{FoDDy the Woman’s Seed), on all mankind ; 

That ye may live, which will be many days. 

Both in one faith unanimous, though sad 
With cause for evils past, yet much more cheer’d 
With meditation on the happy end.’ 6 d^ 

He ended, and they both descend the hill ; 
Descended, Adam to the bower where Eve , 

Lay sleeping ran before, but found her wak’t ; 

And thus with words not sad she him receiv’d. 

‘Whence thou return’st, and whither went’st I know; 
For God IS also in sleep, and dreams advise, 611 

Which he hath sent propitious, some- great good 
Presaging* since sorrow and hearf’^ distress 
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Wearied I fell asleep. But now lead on, 

In me is no delay; with^thee to go, ' 615 

Is to stay here ; without thee here to stay,^ 

Is to go hence unwilling ; thou to me 
Art all things under Heav’n, all places thou, 

Who for my wilful crime art banisht hence. 

This further consolation yet secure 620 

I carry hence ; though all by me is lost, 

Such favour I unworthy am vouchsaft, 

^y me the Promis’d Seed shall all restore.’ 

“^So spake our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 
^Well pleas’d, but answer’d not ; for now too nigh 625 
The archangel stood ; and from the other hill 
To their to stajion, all in bright array 
The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
iSliding meteorous, as evening mist, ^ 

Risen from a river, ^r the rnarisn glides, 63d' 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s heel ' 
Homeward returning. High in frorira^vanc’t, 

The brandisht swor^of God before them blaz’d 
Fierce as a comet ; ^hich with torrid ieq^/ 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 635 

Began to parch that temperate clime, 

Escorted by the Anerel, they sadly take leave of Paradise. 

Whereat 

In either hand the hastening angel caught 

Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 

Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 

To the subjected plain ; then disappear’d. 640 

They looking back, all the eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their hapgy seat,^^ ^ "" 

Wav’d over by that darning brlnd ;^the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery, arms, 
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[bk. 

Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wip’d them soon ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 646 
Their place of rest, anU Providence their guide. i 
They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their ^litary way. 



NOTES. 

BOOK X. 

' Before proceeding to the study of bk. x, we should be certain 
that we are familiar with the story of the preceding Book, for on 
this it all hangs. Bk. ix is one of the most delightful of the 
whole twelve book of Paradise Lo.st. First of all however let the 
student make himself familiar with the scriptural narrative of the 
Fall, as it stands in Genesis iii. What the poet does in bk. ix. is 
to touch this uiicoloured story into life .and beauty by the power of 
his imagination. The lollowing is a brief outline ; — 

Adam and Eve, the first human pair, have been placed in a 
pleasant garden. Everything around them is fitted to delight 
the senses and uplift mind and heart to God their Creator. Of 
the fruit of the garden tliey may freely eat, but the tree that 
grow's in the midst of the garden is forbidden them. This was 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. For some time, 
this command, the one and only restraint upon their liberty, 
is respected by them. But one day Satan, the enemy of God and 
man, having assumed the form of a serpent, presents himself before 
Eve, and with insinuating arguments induces her to taste of the 
fruit. She goes forthwith to her husband and plays the same part 
towards him, that Satan has just played towards herself, inducing 
him by participation ot the fruit to share in her transgression. The 
eflect on them both is immediate and disastrous. They lose their 
former sense of innocence, and they can no longer think of God as 
their Friend. Afraid of meeting him in their walks, they yield to an 
entirely now impulse— tliey flee from hi.s face, and conceabthemselvea 
among the thickest trees of the garden. Here they w ere engaged 
in an angry dispute at the close of bk. ix. In Milton’s wonderful 
amplification of the story, no circumstance is omitted that can 
add beauty and glamour to the narrative, intensify the dramatic 
interest, and heighten its moral significance. 

The Tenth Book is not unworthy of the Book that precedes it. Its 
ruling idea is “divine judgment.” Thus it reminded Addison of the 
last Act of a well-written tragedy. It may lack the unity of bk. ix, 
but its variety gives it interest — the scene shifts from Earth to 
Heaven, then back again to Earth; then later on we are transported 
to Hell among the lost angels ; but from the darkness we return 
again to Earth and to our first parents. “The tenth book of Paradise 
l^at has a greater variety of persons in it than any other in the 
whole poem.” 
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The following divisions, even if somewhat fanciful and inoora- 
|>lete, may be helpful to the student. (Each of the throe sections 
IS introduced by the word “Meanwhile.”) 

(1) 1 — 228. The sentence passed on Man’s disobedience and also 
on the Tempter. 

(2) 229 — 584. The exultation of Satan and his fellows, and 
how it is punished by their being changed into rejitiles. In the 
case of man, we see how' mercy can '‘season justice” But for 
the tempter and his associates, no mercy is reserved, but only 
unmitigated woe and torment. 

(3) 585— end. The results of the Fall upon Nature, which suffers 
along with man. Adam and Eve bewail their eiii, not only for 
what it has brought upon themselves, but also for what it will 
bring upon those who shall live after them. 


1— 84- The tidings of Man’s fall are conveyed with all speed 
to Heaven by the angelic band whose duty it was U. keep intruders 
out of Paradise. Notwithstanding their failure to keep out 
Satan, they are declared free from blame in this matter, iSatan’s 
entrance being inevitable. The consternation among the angels 
is great, when they learn that sin has found entraiKje so soon into 
the New World. Rut God reminds them that what has come to 
pass was all foreseen and foreknown. He forthwith sends down 
his Son in the role of vicegerent, to pass sentence upon the trans- 
gressors. 

1. Heinous and despiteful. Both words are expressive of con- 
tempt, with different shades of meaning. ‘Prompted by hated and 
prompted by defiance.’ It wa.s coaieraptiblc to avenge himself on 
weaker creatures simply becau.se God was too strong for him to 
retaliate upon. Satan’s plan was originally unfolded at the (’ouncil 
of Pandemonium in bk, ii, where, speaking of ‘the puny habitants’ 
of the new world, he had said he would — 

deduce them to [his] party, that their God 
Might prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works. This would surpass 
Common revenge. 

3. He in the serpent. Using the dumb amimal as his mouth- 
piece. Perverted... to « perverted and induced to. Pregnant 
eonstruetion. 

4. Her husband she. And how she in turn had perverted 
her husband. 

5. In Heaven. To the Almighty. Scape. Escape. 

7» Omniscient All-knowing. In all things wise and just. 
Wise and just in all things. 

8. Attempt. Jempt, attempt to seduce. 
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9, With. ..armed, &e. Furnished with enough strength and. 
not handicapped in the exercise of his freedom ; therefore able to 
discover ( = expose and repel) ^ataii’s insidious advances, 
fK. places the ootiim a alter coaiplete, but a change of comma is 
unnecessary), 

II. Whatever wiles*=any wiles whatever. 

Seeming friend. It was in this character that Saton presented 
himself in the garden. He insinuated that the interdict upon the 
tree of knowledge was merely intended to keep up their ignorance 
and servility. 

1*2. They. A.daai and Eve. ‘Man* in 1. 9 is oE coarse collective* 

13. High. Solemn, momentous* 

14. Whoever tempted. No matter who tempted them. 

l4. Which they, &c. Which (injuaction) not obeying, they 
incurred the penalty (attached to nou-ctiinpliance). Could less be 
expected, when we consider the solemnity of the comtiifvtid, and 
the character of the lawgiver ? 

16. Manifold in sin. The older commentators point out 
that in the one act of disobedience there was involved the viola* 
tioii of every precept ol tiie law, for it included unbelief, discon- 
tent, evil curiosity, &c. 

18. The angelic guards. A company of cherubim, under 
Gabriel. JSee iv. 561. Sad — sorry. 

19. For Man. Collective, as m 1. 9. By this. By this time. 

20. 21. Had stolen entrance. Had entered the garden privily. 
He had wrapped himself in mist of midnight vapour.’ ix, 158. 

23 -^25. Dim sadness. ..pity. Even the aiigels, at the tidings 
of Man’s fall, were nut exempt from sorrow. Bub sorrow, if it 
wear the garb ol pity in no way diminishes blessedness. (This 
reflection is addM apparently to obviate an objection that might bo 
taken to the poet ascribing sadness to celestial spirits, j 

Etherial people. A quaint phrase for the “ inhabitaubs of 
Heaven.” They are all excitement to know the news, and have 
even parted with some of their d!gnit3^ 

28. They are accountable for their remissiiess, not to their 
fellow angels, but only to the Supreme. Ignoring the crov/ds of 
angels that have gathered round them, the messengers make 
straight for the Throne, in order bo justify themselves in the taoe 
of the catastrophe that has happened. 

31. And easily approved. “Made to appear right . This is 
one of the meanings of the Latin approbo. Their plea that there 
had been no dereliction of duty was admitted. See 1. 37. 

32. Secret cloud. The cloud that congealed his presenoe. 
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God himeelf was invisible ; but through rifts in the encompassing 
cloud his skirts appeared, “dark with excess of light”. 

33. Amidst. From the midst of his secret cloud. 

34. Powers. A word applied only to the higher Orders 
among the angels. See line 165 below. 

38. Foretold so lately. Forewarned, as you were, not so 
long ago. For the warning referred to, see bk. iii. 80. What has 
been predicted should be no cause for surprise, 

40. Prevail (over Man). Speed = prosper. 

42. Lies, viz. that the fruit would do them no harm, would 
give them wisdom and actually raise them to the status of gods ; 
that the interdict was intended to keep them in a condition of 
servitude, etc. 

43. No decree of mine, &c. Observe how the already 
long period is farther spun out by the addition of a long absolute 
clause. A characteristic sentence. 

45. Moment of impulse. ‘Moment’ here is equivalent 
to the Latin momentum, (an abbreviation of mo%'imentum), a 
movement in space or time, and, when taken hguratively, ‘a particle 
sufficient to turn the balanced scales.* This latter is the meaning 
here. Free will is likened to an evenly adjusted pair of scales. The 
point of the statement lies in Man having been completely his own 
master when he fell into sin. For this sense of the word, cf. 

Each on himself relied 
As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory. 

48. What rests*? Wlmt remains ? A Latiiiism. 

Mortal sentence. Pronouncement of death. It had beeii 
predicted to Adam, “In the day thou eatest, thou shall die.” 
This also explains that day. 

50. Vain and void. A dead letter. The sentence appears 
to them to have been an empty threat, seeing that they still freely 
draw breath in Paradise, in spite of their having tasted of the tree. 

63. Forbearance no acquittance. Though delayed, the 
fientence is not cancelled. 

54, Justice. ..scorned. Justice cannot be set at naught with 
impunity, though the Almighty’s favours have been scorned. The 
use of “ return ’* is peculiar, but not more peculiar here than in 
the well-knownti w'ords of Scripture *My word shall not return 
onto me void’, (evidently in the poet’s mind.) 

66. There is an echo here of the words : “Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?” Isaiah vi. 8. The divino person in 
Genesis iii. who appears in the garden af the cool of the day 
is here identihed with the divine Son kfterwrards incarnate 
as Jegus. Genesis only speaks of the Loed God, 
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56. Vicegerent Son. A vicegerent is one who acts for 
another. Here Milton is thinking of the statement in John v. 22. 
“ The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son.” 

59. Mercy colleague with justice. This seems to mean that 
the Son is milder than the Father, and his sentence therefore 
likely to be more merciful. Out of this passage, one might gather 
that there was opposition, instead of harmony, in the divine 
nature. This is not consonant with those passages of S(;riptare 
where the Son is said to be “ the express image ” of the Father, 
not milder, therefore, than the Father, nor more truly the friend 
of man. Colleague- associate. 

60. Mediator. “ One who acts the part of peacemaker.” 
Designed. Intended (at some future time, viz. when the Son 
of God should be born into the world as the sou of Mary). 

61. Ransom and Redeemer. Two aspects of the “atone- 
ment ” Of. Milton's words in his Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine: “ Redemption is that act whereby Christ, being sen t 
in the fulness of time, redeemed all believers at the price of his 
own blood, by his voluntary act.” Curiously the same four ideas 
are in this single sentence whichf are also in the words “ His 
designed both ransom and redeemer voluntary.” These are : — 

(1) That Man's redemption was ordained or designed previous 
to the Fall. 

(2) That the demand of Justice requires a Ransom as a con- 
dition of forgiveness. 

(3) That Jesus, in giving his life as a Rinsom, earns the title of 

Redeemer. 

(4) That He acted of his own free will — his sacritice was volun- 
tary. 

62. And destined Man himself. And one day to become 
incarnate as Son of Mary. 

63. Unfolding brightly. The cloud is rifted, and the 
Father sheds his glorious light upon the Son at the time he 
appoints him his vicegerent. 

67. Expressed. Reflected. 

68. To decree. To determine what is to take place. 

70. Supreme. Because there is none higher than God. 

73. Whoever. Whether Father or Son. 

The worst. The giving of his life referred to under (3) in the 
note on 1. 6l. 

74. So I undertook. Bee (4) above. 
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77. On me derived. Diverted from the guilty and laid upon 
the guiltless. T emper. Mitigate. 

78. Illustrate. Display to advantage. 

79. Them. Justice and Mercy. And thee appease. “Thee’^ 
stands for the ‘iutcr€*sts of divine justice,’ which in Milton’s view 
seem to be of more concern to the Father than to the Son. 

80. No attendants on this embassy will be required. The Son 
is not to go in state. ‘Need’ is intransitive —be needed. 

82. The third (party). This is Satan, self convicted by hisflightf 

84. i.e. the serpent as a dumb animal, the unconscious instrument 
of another’s wickedness, has done nothing deserving of punishment. 
W hether this is consistent with what we shall find at 1. 174 
is questionable, (Keightley saves Milton’s consistency, but only 
at the cost of a strained interpretation of none belongs, which 
he takes to mean “is so plain, that it retjuires no proof.”) 


86-208. The Son. coming dow’n in the character of Mediator, 
in obedience to his Father’s will, finds Adam and Eve concealed 
among the trees and fearing to meet him as at other times. He 
examines each in turn, finds them guilty, and pronounces their 
sen tence. Justice, however, is tempered with mercy, but only where 
Man is concerned. The doom pronounced on the Serpent is 
capable (as will be seen) of a double construction. Apparently only 
appl icable to the “most subtle of all the beasts of the field,” the 
wor ds may be constructed as referring to .the Evil One, of whom 
the animal was the tool. Eve’s sentence includes sorrow in child- 
bearing, and a position of inferiority in relation to her busband, 
Th e man on the other hand is condemned to gain his living by 
the sweat of his brow, till he returns to the dust from whence 
he was taken. 

86. Collateral glory. Glory of the Son as seated side by 
side with the Father. 

Thrones. &e. The various Orders of angels. Mediicval 
Iheolegiuns divided heavenly beings into three hierarchies, each 
of vihieh was subdivided into three Orders. Milton makes little 
of these liaid and fast divisiors, but is fond of the sound of 
the time-honoured titl(;s. 

80* Coast. Neighbouring count^3^ 

91. Counts not. Cannot count, for their flight is too rapid. 

92. The Scriptural narrative will now be very closely adhered 
to, as far as line 228. 

Now was the sun. “And they heard the voice of the Loxtl 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the day.” 

In western cadence. “ Sloping to the west.” 
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94. Usher in. Introduce (in state). 

95. From wrath more cool. More devoid of wrath than the 
evening air was devoid of heat. 

9G. Judge and Intercessor. Because seasoning justice vrith 
mercy. I ntercessor® Mediator, as in 1. 60. 

105. Entertained with solitude Left to iny own company, 
deserted. A vivacious expression. 

106. Where. ..unsought. Whereas at other times, you came 
to meet me of your own accord, from a sense of dutifulness. Of 
the three explanations .suggc.stod in the text, the second is of 
course the right one. 

It>0. More loth. Le.ss willing, (from womanly modesty). 

U*2. Apparent. Manifest; visible upon their faces, confessedi 
in all their actions, 

113,4. These combined passion.s plainh^ prove the bnanifoldness^ 
ol their crime noted in 1. 16. 

115. Whence. As the result of these passions working 
within him. 

118, Revile. Reproach. Here a noun. 

124. Sore beset. His sin has now “found him out.” 

127. Myself. In my own person. Crime is here— accusation, 
the usual meaning in Latin. 

129. My other self. My wile. 

131. Strict necessity, &e. Adam wavcis between the nobler 
(rour.se (of taking all the responsibility on his shoulders), and tho 
more cowardly one (of shielding himself behind a weak w'ouian). 
He justifies the second alternative on the ground that the total 
punishment might be greater than his shoulders could bear. 
(Before the end of the pre8t3nt bk., Adai^ will manifest a nobler 
spirit). 

140. From her hand. As her gift. Adam means that he 
himself had not stretched forth his hand nor plucked the fruit from 
the tree. 

141. And whatever she did — good or bad alike — was done with 
a sweet grace, that made it appear perfectly innocent. 

146. Before. In preference t<n 

147. Or but equal. Or even on a level with thee. 

149. Made of thee, &c, (1) From one of thy ribs, and (2) in order 
to be thy helpmate. Proofs of the sex’s inferiority ! We are here 
reminded of Milton tho pamphleteer. There are too many passages 
of like temper in these ooncluding books — in which there seems to 
speak to us not ‘the Milton of poetry’ but that other Milton, not 
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seldom disfigured ‘by want of amenity, by acerbity,’ as Matthew 
Arnold puts it. 

152. To attract thy love, not (to accomplish) thy subjection. 
An instance of zeugma. The verb does not apply to ‘subjection’, 
but only to ‘love’. “ 

154,5. i.e., woman’s sphere is submission to, not the exercise 
of, authority. 

155. Part and person. Persona^ in Latin, meant (1) an 
actor’s mask, and hence (2) the part or character the actor 
represented. The two words in the text are thus practically 
Identical. 

160. Soon =a promptly ; but not bold or garrulous before such a 
J udge. 

165. Though (a) brute, (and for this cause) unable to 
transfer, &c. To lay the blame at another’s door, the real culprit's 
(*=sSataa’s) ; just as Adam had tried to shift the responsibility on 
Eve. 

167. Polluted from the end, etc. Pregnant construction. 
Polluted (or corrupted) and turned aside from the end (or true 
object) of his creation. 

Justly then (=that day) accursed, (—doomed to misery). The 
justice is not apparent unless the vitiation of the serpent's nature 
was now past cure. The poet's opinion seems to he that mere 
instrumentality in such a case was lieyond forgivenes. The 
sentiment in 1. 84 was ethicall}’- Iiighcr, 

169. More to know. What is not here communicated to him 
by the Son, because it did not concern him to know it, (viz. that 
Satan was the real tempter, the animal only the moitthpiece) ; this 
is afterwards guessed at by Adam, (1. 10,3.3 ) and is full}*’ explained 
to him by Michael in bk, xii, 

171. Nor altered hfi^offence, (i. e. its nature or gravity). 

At last. Last. SataiA sentence is pronounced last of all. 

173. Mysterious temis, because the words, besides their 
obvious, had also a latent meaning. On some refiectioii, this became 
Apparent to Adam. The narrative in Genesis speaks of nothing 
but the serpent, not a hint is given of the maohlnacions of a 
fallen angel. Yet we feel as we road the story that more, is meant 
than that evil was introduced into the world by a mere brute. 

Judged as then best, as seemed best at that time. Perhaps 
it was best that Adam should discover the truth by his own 
ponderings. 

174. Curse. The verb means to execrate by the sign of the 
cross. The Swedish Kors (cross) ! is used as an interjection ; our 
ivord comes through the A. 8. cursian. 
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175-1*81. The sentence on the Sf^rpetil daviatea little from the 
words of Scripture. 

17*^. Upon thy belly. Before this time, the serpent wont erect. 
See how Ills gait IS dosoriiied in bk. ix, ‘not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since ; but on #iis roar, his head Oestcd 
aloft.’ 

18*2. Then verified. Tliis passage has been described as a 
“coagulation” of Scriptural texts. Of the several texts <j noted, 
nearly all refer to the vhetorios of the Messiah over the forces of 
evil. (1) Genesis iii, 15:-— “And 1 will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed : it shall bruise 
thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel.” Some see in the.se words 
nothing but a reference to the natural antipathy between the 
human species and reptiles. Man^' commentators however have seen 
in the verso a refeiience to the coming of the Messiah into the 
world at a later era. 

Milton is silent here on the overthrow ot Satan in the wilderness, 
on whicli he based his later epic. Instead of this, he refers to 
Jesus’ vision of Satan (called in Ephesians ii, 2, the “Prince 
ot the power of the air) at the moment of falling like lightning 
from Heaven. 

Rising from the grave. Alter his re.surrection, Jesus’ conflict 
with the forces of evil still goes on, but on a grander scale. Con- 
cerning them, we road in Colossiaus (ii. 15). “And liaving spoiled 
principalities and powers, ho made a shew of them openly.” The 
interpretation ot tliese words i.s extremely ditlicult, widely dilFerent 
views being held. It is certain that their lofty sound would please 
the poet’.s ear, ipiite independent of their meaning. 

With ascension bright. This event takes place forty days 
after the resurreotiou. Jesus, in the sight of liis disciples, disap- 
pears into the clouds. Reference to this seems to be made in one 
of the Psalms (Ixviii 18), “Thou hast ascended on high, thou 
hast, led captivity captivfP — just as Gvjece was said to have 
‘captured her captor.’ 

191. Even he i.e. The Lord God spoken of in the third chapter 
of Genesis is the same Jesus Christ who afterwards was born 
in Bethlehem and suffered under Pontius Pilate. 

193- 19G. The sentence on the womnn, “The outstanding evils of 
woman’s life and lot presented themselves to the Hebrews under 
the heads here mentioned” — 'Hhe pain in, yet longing Jor child- 
befiring ; and her inferior position," Dods, Commentary on Genesi.s. 

198-208. The sentence on the man. The man is doomed to a 
life of labour which is to ultimate in death. Already [on his first 
occupation of Paradise] man’s work had been to dress the garden, 
but up till now the labour had b^en pleasant, easy and productive. 
Henceforth it will be (1) repellent, in sorrow shall thon eat thereof 

7 
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77. Oo nne derived. Diverted from the guilty and laid upon 
the guiltless. Temper. Mitigate. 

78. Illustrate. Display to advantage. 

79. Them. Justice and Jlercy. And thee appease. “Thee’> 
stands for the ‘interests of divine justice/ which in Milton’s view 
seem to be of more concern to the Father than to the Son. 

80. No attendants on this embassy will be required. The Son 
is not to go in state. ‘Need’ is intransitive —be needed. 

82. The third (party). This is Satan, self-convicted by his flight* 

84. i .e. the serpent as a dumb animal, the unconscious instrument 
of another's wickedness, has done nothing deserving of punishment. 
W hether this is consistent with what we shall find at 1. 174 
is questionable. (Keightley saves Milton’s consistency, but only 
at the cost of a strained interpretation of none belongs, which 
he takes to mean “is so plain, that it reipiires no proof.”) 


86206. The 8on, coming down in the character of Mediator, 
in obedience to his Father’s will, finds Adam and Eve concealed 
among the trees and fearing to meet him as at other times. He 
examines each in turn, finds them guilty, and pronounces their 
sen tence. Justice, however, is tempered with mercy, but only where 
Man is concerned. The doom pronounced on the Serpent is 
capable (as will be seen) of a double construction. Apparently only 
appl icable to the “most subtle of all the beasts of the field,” the 
words may be constructed as referring to .the Evil One, of whom 
the animal was the tool. Eve’s sentence includes sorrow in child- 
bearing, and a position of inferiority in relation to her husband. 
Th e roan on the other hand is condemned to gain his living by 
the sweat of his brow, till he returns to the dust from whence 
he was taken. 

86. Collateral glory. Glo^y of the iSon as seated by 
Hide with the Fatlier, 

Thrones, &c. The various Orders of angels. Mediieval 
Iheolcgitins divided heavenly beings into three hierarchies, each 
of tihich was sul divided into three Orders. Milton makes little 
of three held and laet divisions, but is fond of the sound of 
the time honound lilies, 

89* Coast. Neighbouring country. 

91. Counts not. Cannot count, for their flight is too rapid. 

92. The .Scriptural narrative will now be very closely adhered 
to, as far as line 228. 

Now was the sun. “And they hoard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the day.” 

In western cadence. “Sloping to the west,” 
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94. Usher in. Introduce (in state). 

95. From wrath more cool. More devoid of wrath than the 
evening air was devoid of heat. 

90. Judge and Intercessor. B'icause seasoning justice with 
ineicy. Intercessors^ Mediator, as in 1. 60. 

105. Entertained with solitude Left to iny own company, 
deserted. A vivacious expression. 

106. Where. ..unsought. Whereas at other times, you came 
t<» meet me your own accord, from a sense of dutifulness. Of 
the three e\'planation.s suggested in the text, the second is of 
course the right one. 

109. More loth. Less willing, (from womanly modesty). 

ll‘J, Apparent. Manifest; visible upon their faces, confessedi 
in all their actions. 

113,4. These comhined passion.s plainly prove the ‘manifoldness^ 
ot their crime itoled in 1. 16. 

115. Whence. As the result t)f these passions working 
within him. 

118. Revile, Reproach. Here a noun. 

124. Sore beset. His sin has now “found him out.” 

127. Myself. In my owm person. Crime is here = accusation,, 
the usual meaning in Latin. 

129. My other self. My wde. 

131. Strict necessity, &;e. Adam wavers between the nobler 
course (of taking all the responsibility on his shoulders), and the 
more cowardly one (of shielding himself behind a weak woman). 
He justifies the second alternative on the ground that the total 
punishment might l)c greater than his shoulders could bear. 
(Before the end of the present bk , Adan^' will manifest a nobler 
spirit). 

140 From her hand. As her gift. Adam means that he 
himself ha(l not stretched forth his hand nor plucked the fruit from 
the tree. 

141. Ami whatever she did — good or bad alike — was done with 
a sweet grace, that made it appear perfectly innocent. 

146. Before. In preference to. 

147. Or but equal. Or even on a level with thee. 

149. Made of thee, &c, (1) From one of thy ribs, and (2) In order 
to be thy helpmatB, Proofs of the sex’s inferiority ! We are here 
reminded of Milton the pamphleteer. There are too many passages 
of like temper in these concluding books — in which there seems to 
speak to us not ‘the Milton of poetry* but that other Milton, not 
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seldom disfigured ‘by want of amenity, by acerbity,’ as Matthew 
Arnold puts it. 

152. To attract thy love, not (to accomplish) thy subjection. 
An instance of zeugma. The verb does not apply to ‘subjection’, 
but only to ‘love’. ® 

154,5. i.e., woman’s sphere is submission to, not the exercise 
of, authority. 

155. Part and person. Persona, in Latin, meant (1) an 
actor’s mask, and hence (2) the part or character the actor 
represented. The two words in the text are thus practically 
identical. 

160. Soon =3 promptly ; but jiot bold or garrulous before such a 
J udge. 

165. Though (a) brute, (and for this cause) unable to 
transfer, &c. To lay the blame at another’s door, the real culprit's 
(es Satan's); just as Adam had tried to shift the responsibility on 
Eve. 

167. Polluted from the end, etc. Pregnant construction. 
Polluted (or corrupted) and turned aside from the end (or true 
object) of his creation. 

Justly then (==that day) accursed, (“doomed to misery). The 
justice is not apparent unless the vitiation of tlie serpent's nature 
was now past cure. The poet's opinion seems to lie that mere 
instrumentality in such a case was beyond forgivenes. Thts 
sentiment in 1. 84 was ethically Iiigher. 

l69. More to know. 'What is not here communicated to him 
l)y the Son, because it did not concern him to know it, (viz. that 
Satan was the real tempter, the animal only the mouthpiece) ; this 
is afterwards guessed at by Adam, (1. 1038 ) and is fully explained 
to him by Michael in bk. xii. 

171. Nor altered hft^ffence, (i. e. its nature or gravity). 

At last. Last. Sataii% sentence is pronounced last of all. 

173. Mysterious ter^is, because the words, besides their 
obvious, had also a latent meaning. On some reflection, this became 
apparent to Adam. The narrative in Genesis speaks of nothing 
but the serpent, not a hint is given of the machinations of a 
fallen angel. Yet wo feel as we read the story that more is meant 
than that evil was introduced into the world by a mere brute. 

Judged as then best, as seemed best at that time. Perhaps 
it was best that Adam should discover the truth by his own 
ponder ings. 

174. Curse. The verb means to execrate by the sign of the 
cross. The Swedish Kors (cross) ! is used as an interjection ; our 
-word comes through the A, 8. curaian. 
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17o-l’81. The sentence on the Serpent daviatea little from the 
words of Scripture. 

17*^. Upon thy belly. 1 before this time, the serpent went erect. 
See how his gait IS desorihed in bk. ix, ‘not with indented wave, 
Prone on tlio ground, as snioo ; but on 4iis rear, his head Crested 
aloft.’ 

182. Then verified. This passage has been described as a 
‘^coagulation" of {Scriptural texts. Of the several texts 'juoted, 
nearly all reler to the victor ie.s of the Messiah over the forces of 
evil. (1) Genesis iii, 15 : — “And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed : it shall bruise 
thy liead and th<m shalt bruise his heel," .Some see in these words 
nothing but a reference to the natural antipathy between the 
human species and reptiles. Many commentators how'ever have seen 
in the verso a reference to the coining of the Messiah into the 
world at a later era. 

Milton is silent hero on the overthrow ot .Satan in tiie wilderness, 
on which he based liis later epic. Instead of this, he refers to 
Jesus’ vision of Satan (called in Kphesians ii, 2, the “Prince 
of the pow'er of the air) at the moment ot falling like lightning 
from Heaven. 

Rising from the grave. .\l'Ler his resurrection. Jesus’ conflict 
with the forces of evil still goes on, Imt on n grander scale. Con- 
cerning them, we read in Uolo-ssians (li. 15). “And having spoiled 
principalities and po>verH, he made a diew of them openly.” The 
interprolaiion of these words is extremely dillicult, widely dilTerent 
views being held. It is certain that their lofty sound would please 
the poet’s ear, iiiiite independent of their meaning. 

With ascension bright. This event takes yilaee forty days 
after the resurreotiem. Jesus, in tiie sight ot his disciples, disap- 
pears into the clouds. Reference to this seems to bo made in one 
of the Psalms (Ixviii 18), “Thou hast ascended on high, thou 
hast led captivity captive’' — just as Gveece was said to have 
‘captured her captor.’ 

191. Even he i.e. The Lord God spoken of in the third chapter 
of Genesis is the same Jesus Christ who afterwards was born 
in Bethlehem and suffered under Pontius Pilate. 

193- 19(). The sentence on the woman. “The outstanding evils of 
woman’s life and lot presented themselves to the Hebrews under 
the heads here mentioned” — '*the pain in, yet longing Jor child- 
bearing ; and her inferior position.'' Dods, Commentary on Genesis. 

198-208. The sentence on the man. The man is doomed to a 
life of labour which is to ultimate in death. Already [on his first 
occupation of Paradise] man’s work had been to dress the garden, 
but up till now the labour had b^en pleasant, easy iind productive. 
Henceforth it will be (1)’ repellent, in sorrow shalt thou eat thereo f 

7 
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kll the days of thy life : (2) unyielding, thorns and thistles it shall 
bring forth ; (3) full of toil, in the sweat of thy face, thou shalt eal 
bread ; (4) without cessation, tiXl thou return to the ground. Ibid. 

198. Milton’s fidelity to the very words of Scripture is here 
prejudicial to the music of Lis versification. The second and fifth 
feet of this line are anapaests = two unaccented syllables, followed 
by an accented one. 

204 Unbidden. Litotes, for the meaning is much stronger— 
“to thy actual annoyance.” 

207. Thy birth. Thy origin, viz. the dust. But the heart 
of man cries out with the writer of In Memoriam : — 

‘*Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 

Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 

He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And tliou hast made him : thou art just.’' 

209 — 228. This part of the poem closes with a passage of un- 
usual tenderness. Seeing our first parents shivering before him in 
their nakedness, (which hitherto has been no inconvenience to them, 
the climate till now being mild and pleasant), the Son of God 
girds himself to the lowly task of pre])aring for them coats of 
skin for clothing. A symbolic meaning in the action is hinted at, 
viz. the covering of their sins with the robe of his innocencje. 

His mi.ssion of judgement tempered with clenumcy being thus 
ended, the Son speedily returns to his Father’s presence. 

212. The air, that now must suffer change. Headers of 
You Like If will here remember the words of the exiled Duke in 
the Forest of Arden : — 

“Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The season’s difference, as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind.” 

As there is no hint of such a change of climate anywhere in the 
Bible story, is it not possible that Milton was indebted to Shake- 
6]>eare for the idea in this present passage ? 

2l5. Thenceforth... assume. Milton pays a tribute tothoeon- 
descenaion of Jesus. This trait of character appears most strikingly 
in the story of the washing of the disciples’ feet as told by St. John. 
Milton refers also to an illustrative passage in Philippians(ii.7), where 
we read how the Son of God, “made himself of no reputation, 
but took upon him the form of a servant.” Of. too, Jesus’ words 
in John xiii. 5, “I am among you as one that serveth.” There is 
a fine touch of genius in the mere juxtaposition of the Genesis 
incident and that in the Gospel narrative. 

217,8. Or... or. The poet leaves it an open que.stioii whether 
the fells were obtained by killing the animals and flaying them ; or 
came off without injury to the wearers, like the casting of a 
snake’s skin. 
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Repaid. The new coat was, as it were, a recompense for the old 
one. 

219. Thought (it) not much (condescension on his part). 
His enemies. His quondam enemies, for they had fled his approach. 

221,2. Inward nakedness,. ..robe of righteousness. Observe 
how their spiritual needs are symbolically described in terms of 
their temporal needs, just now provided for. 

Of. Rev iii. 17, IS. Because thou sayest, I have need of 
nothing ; and knowest not that thou art naked ; I counsel thee 
to buy of me white raiment, that thus mayest be clothed, and 
that the shame of thy nakedness may not appear.’’ “Robe of 
righteousness” is borrowed from Isaiah Ixi. 10. 

2211. Covered.. .sight. As we saw al>ove, the Father and the 
Son are two dift'erent individuals to Milton, who was a supporter 
of the Arian heresy. 

226. Glory the place of glory, Heaven. 

To him appeased. To Ood now appe.isod with man — owing to 
the Son's mediation. 

229-326. A lively and entertaining section now begins. The 
p(tfct re-iutroduces two beings, whose origin was accounted for 
in an earlier part of the poem. (See the latter part of bk. ii.). Sin 
and Death, near relations of Satan, have been placed in charge 
of the gates of Hell, with injunction (which they have not kept) 
to allow neither ingress nor egress. Tl\e success of Satan’s mission 
far away in Paradise is strangely communicated to their raind& 
without the medium of the u.siial channels of information and 
once put in possession of the news, they arc impelled by an 
irresistible instinct to go forth and possess this new world Satan 
has conquered for them. Filled with joy and excitement over 
the pleasing prospect of prey, they arc inspired to accomplish a 
great piece of engineering, viz. to unite Hell and the VVorld by 
a mighty bridge or causeway, which they throw across the gulf of 
Chaos. This highway is intended both to expedite Satan’s return, 
and to render future intercommunication between the two widely 
separated regions of Hell and the Universe at once safe and 
pleasurable. 

' 229. Sinned (by man) and judged (by Cod). The two verbs are 
used impersonally — a common Latin idiom. 

23(K Sin and Death. See the famous allegory, bk. ii, 629 
seq. Sin was suddenly born out of the head of Satan as he was 
hatching the conspiracy to overthrow the Supreme. After the 
expulsion from Heaven, Sin brought forth Death (as the fruit of 
Satan’s early amours with her in Heaven), and later he assisted her 
to keep the gates of Hell which had been committed to her charge. 
This allegory is founded on James i. 15, 

231. In counterview. Facing each other. 
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232. Belching outrageous flame. At Satan’s command, the 
gates had been opened to permit of his going forth in quest of 
Man. Smoke and flame had then rushed out as from the mouth of 
a furnace, and this had continued over since. 

234. Sin opening. When Sin opened for him. Absolute 
construction. 

236. Author thrives. Parent prospers. 

239. If mishap (had attended him on his enterprise). 

240. With fury driven. Furiously driv^en back. 

242. Can fit, &c. Is so well adapted for his punishment, 
and therefore ior gratifying their revenge. 

*245. This deep (of Chaos). The speaker is peering through 
the gates into Chaos, and she would fain know what was happening 
on the farther side. 

245. Whatever draws me on. Adverbial clause belonging to 
T feel’ above. Satan’s daughter owns to a strong impulse — which 
reason cannot account for — to wander fortli. New fields seem to 
await her occupation and she is stirred to action. 

246. Here ia a passage that would ‘surely be considered not 

unworthy of attention by the ineTiibers of the I’sychieal Research 
Society, yet an old commentator is sure that tlie “now exploded 
notion” it contains can give nothing hut oflence to of 

enlightenment. It will be an unhappy day for the poets when 
“exploded notions” are no longer to he exploited by thorn. Milton 
here anticipates the .science of telepath3\ which many not absurd 
people believe in to-day, and of which the late Mr. Myers was the 
most outstanding exponent. Masson, whose commentary appeared 
some years before the introduction of the word ‘telepathy’, explain" 
the process of transmission a.s ‘a kind of telegraphic shiver’. 

Milton does not profess to say whether the faculty is innate 
— connatural — or is born of sympathy. It is surel^^ paradoxical 
to assert that it operates most powerfully when the greater 
distance has to be overcome. It is essentially a drawing together 
by, secret amity of things of like kind — i.e. iSatan and she are in 
such thorough rapport with otich other, however far apart they are 
at present, that space is no barrier between them. But how* 
communication B can pass from one mind to the other is a profound 
mystery— the conveyance is secretest. 

249. Thou my shade. We are reminded of the much admired 
description in bk. ii. (1. 669) 

The other shape, — 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joist or limb, 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 

For each seemed either. 
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ii53. Stay. Delay or hinder. 

256, Not unagreeable. Litotes. “Very congenial.” 

2»57. This main, i. o. vastitudo. ♦ Connected with the Latin, 
maffnus. 

258. A monument. Something to commemorate Satan’s 
achievement. 

260, 2(il. Intercourse or transmigration. The first of these 
alternative.s contemplates their continued residence in Hell, with 
occasional visits to tlie world ; the other, perhaps the abandonment 
of Hell and the colonization of their newly conquered territory. 

266. There is no fear of missing iny way, with thee to lead 
me on. 

267. Such a scent, &c. The telepathic in.stinct conquers 
/wif, as well as distance. There was as j’et no carnage to be- 
smelt. 

Carnage. Putrid niattei’, such as vulture'^ prey upon. 

273, As when a flock etc. The simile is based on Matthew 
xxiv. 23. “Wheresoever 1 he cai case is, there will the eagles be 
gathered t.<*getlier.” Uf. the billowing, quoted by Todd trom an 
old play : 

'Tis said (*f vultures, 

They scent a, lield fnuglil : and do smell the carcases 
By many hundred miles. 

277. Living carcases. Oxymoron ; unless the telepathic 
instinct was a in'i/ i(‘-markable po\ver, as suggested iu the note on 

1. 267. 

279. Grim feature. Fiend of cruel shape, 

281. Sagacious of his quarry. Keen to scent his prey. 

283. Anarchy. This word i.s apparently used concretely, 
after the analogy of “monarchy”. It means a region where rule 
is absent — whicli is just tiie description of Chaos iu bk. n. 

284. Diverse. Not at opposite angles, but in parallel lines, 
with a M'ide .space between. 

285. The oomstruction of the bridge is described with Milton’s 
greatest vigour. It will hedp the student to go hack to the 
wonderful description of Chaos in bk. ii. It is a wild abyss, a 
dark, illimitable ocean, without bound ; a region where the 
elements are in continual warfare. One part of it is compared 
to “a boggy byrtis, neither sea, nor good dry land.” Bat 
it is mostly a liquid mass, swimming with srdid or semi* 
solid (i.e. slimy 1. 286) matter, on the top, or underneath, or at 
various depths ; but ever in luotioii. It is this vast region that has 
to be bridged. Keeping in their minds the line of direction leading 
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from Hell towards the place where they are now mysteriously 
attracted} the two builderS} working some distance apart, on 
opposite sides of this line, begin to heap up solid matter all tlie 
way along. Thus there is formed a sort of rampart, which soon 
rises above the surface of the watery deep. This is what is 
expressed by the words in 1. 288, from each side shoaling- 
forming a shoal or deposit. 

But this is only the first stage in the operation. Next comes the 
ramming down, and pounding into a hard, solid mass. This is 
accomplished in part by the help of the stony Oorgonian stare of 
Death (1.296). There remains a third process. One end has to be 
securely fastened to the “roots of Hell,” and the other pinned 
and chained at the opposite end where it touches the outer extremity 
of this “round world,” — our universe. 

288, 289. Drove.. .shoaling. In the original tnere is no comma 
after “shoaling,” but some editors supply one. “ Towards the 
mouth of Hell” may be taken with both the verbs, whose meaning 
is practically identical. What was the ‘shoaling’, but just the 
driving or heaping together of the solid material ? 

289, etc. Three similes are introduced to give us a more vivid 
conception of these two furies and their work. 

289. First simile. The two evil spirits are likened to two 
adverse winds ; the materials they heap together arc likened to 
the mountains of ice that obstruct the passage between the Arctic 
Ocean and w^hat is now the Rering Sea. 

The Cronian Sea. A name for the Arctic Ocean (borrowed 
from Pliny). Beyond Petsora. Petchora is a gulf situated on 
the N. E, coast of Russian Europe. The Cathaian Coast is the 
coast of Cathay, or China. But see note ou xi. 388. 

293. Aggregated. Heaped together, 

294. Mace. A heavy club formerly used in battle for breaking 
metal armour : here used like the road-rnaker’s rammer. Petrific — 
having power to petrify, or turn into stone. 

296. Second Simile Delos. One of the Isles of Greece. It is 
said to have floated about till fastened down by Zeus, that on 
it Leto might securely give birth to Apollo. 

297. Gorgon ian rigour. Rigidity like that produced by the 
gaze of the Gorgons, (three frightful monsters who had the power 
of turning into stone all who dared to look upon them.) 

300. Wrought on. Either transitive -worked on, carried 
along (the bridge) ; or intransitive, in which case “ bridge ” is to 
be taken as the cognate obieot to the verb. Mole. “A solid mass 
of masonry built out into the sea.” 

302. The wall innnnoveable. The World or Mundane Universe is 
here regarded by MUton in accordance with the “Ptolemaic system;’ 
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the Earth is supposed to bo at the centre of the Universe and all 
the other celestial bodies carried round her in their several spheres. 
The outer covering of the system is known as the primum 
mobile or “first moved.” Two j)oint8 m regard to this last ought to 
be borne in mind. (1) Of all the spheres it is the only one oom- 
posed of solid substance. It has been compared to a shell or crust, 
enclosing the whole system. This is the explanation of the wall 
immoveable of this now fenceless world. (2) The only way into 
the interior w<i8 through an opening at its Zenith. This was why 
the bridge did not terminate at the Nadir (or inferior pole) of 
the Universe, which was so much nearer to Hell, 

303, Fenceless, unguarded, dofcacoloss, exposed to inroads of 
Hellish beings, 

305. Inoffensive. Presenting no obstructions. 

307. Third simile. Xerxes. In B.C. 480, this Persian monarch 
set out from his capital, Susa, to overthrow Greece. He built a 
bridge of boats over the Hellespont, and marched over it two 
millions of lighting men. But his progress was checked at the 
famous pass of Thermopylae, and the expedition finally ended 
in disaster. And scourged. ..waves. Whoa his first budge was 
shattered by a storm, Xerxes ordered the heads of the officers 
who had superintended the building of it to be cut off, and the 
sea to receive three hundred lashes with a scourge. 

313. Pontifical. Pontifex in Latin means priest ; literally 
“bridge-maker.” (The earliest prie.sts were perhaps put in charge of 
bridges over the Tiber). In line 348, we have toe word pontifice 
meaning bridge, or bridge- work. 

314, Vexed abyss— referring to the storms that according 
t ;0 the description in bk ii. formed one of the principal features of 
Chaos, 

3l7. Outside bare. The “ wall immoveable ” of 1. 302. 

320. And now, &c. His description finished, the poet pauses for 
a moment to give us time to realize what has been accomplished — 
and wjell he might. For was there ever such a piece of engineer- 
ing executed with .such fell intents ? 

323. Three several ways. An important strategic point has 
been gained, that will afford the warriors of Hell an immense 
advantage in the conquests which seem to lie ahead of them. The 
place where the new bridge ends is a great military outpost and 
18 now the meeting-place of three great highways. These are 
(1) the causeway just completed, going Hellwards, (2) the golden 
way connecting the Universe with the Empyrean overhead, — 
likened elsewhere to a ladder “that scaled by steps of gold to 
Heaven gate.” (3) The remaining path is that now about to be 
trodden by Sin and Death, and will bring them to their destina- 
tion, where their' work of conquest and havoc is about to take 
place. 
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326. Tending. The word refers to the strange attraction 
that has wafted them along. 

326 - 409 . Satan meanwlAle, having (juitted Paradise, is on his 
way back to Pandemonium. He is of course a fugitiA^e from 
justice, but none the less full of delight over the success of his 
enterprise in Paradise, tidings of which he is eager to impart to 
his crew of followers. Having reached, in the course of his 
journey, the Zenith of the Universe, ho is now, as he doubtless 
thinks, alxmt to enter upon the unpleasantest part of his homeward 
way, when the unexpected sight of his ‘children dear’ gives him 
a most agreeable surpiiso. And the joy of meeting is mutual. 
Sin gives him an account of the building of the bridge, the work- 
manship of which has filled Satan with unbounded admiration. 
But Sin disclaims all merit, as the scheme had owed its accom- 
plishment entirely to Satan’s victory over Man. After a pleasant 
exchange of compliments, they each go their several ways — Satan 
to find his followers. Sin and Death to find out Adam and Eve. 

328. Steering (for) his zenith. Only ht the zenith could 
he emerge from the Celestial universe. Milton presupposes that his 
reader is familiar with the “signs of the Zodiac.’' Satan on his 
outAvard journey had a humiliating encounter with the angel 
Uriel, “Regent of the Siwj,” and now on his homeward journey he 
is trying to avoitl his neighbourhood. As the sun happens to be 
in the sign of the Ram (Aries), in order to keep himself at a safe 
distance from observation he guides his way between the con- 
stellations of the Archer (here called Centaur) and the Scorpion. 
These are away in another part of the heavens. 

332. Eve seduced. Eve’s seducing. A mannerism copied 
from Latin. Milton thinks Eve’s seduction of less consequence 
than Adam’s, which follows it. 

333. Changing shape. Throwing off the disguise of the serpent. 

335. Unweeting, seconded. »Satan now sees the same thing as 
he has done seconded i.e., done over again by Eve ; but in her case 
the act is an innocent one. “She knew not what she did.” 
^^Unweeting'^ means unknowing, (connected with the Sanskrit 
root vid to knoAA ). 

337. Covertures. Coverings for their nakednes.s. “And the 
eyes of them both A^ ore opened, and they knew that they were 
naked ; and they sewed fig leaves together, and made themselvea 
aprons.” Cen. lii. 7. Vain, because the fig leaves could not 
conceal their inward nakedness. 

339, 340. Shun the present. In fleeing from present justice^ 
he kneAv he^ was merely putting off the evil day. 

341. That past. “After the Son’s ro-asceut to heaven.” 1. 224. 
343. Sat talking sadly of what had happened* and bewailing 
the event from different points of view. 
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Gather’d. Learn at pecond hand. They have been 
talking about the three sentences, and Satan has acted the part of 
eavesdropper. 

345 Not instant but of future *time. The respite afforded 
him fills him with present joy, 

347. Joy and tidings. Hendiadys, tidings of joy. Fraught. 
Freighted or laden. 

348. Pontifice. Not a bridge. See note on 1. 313. Un- 

hoped. Beyond expectation. 

349. Offspring. (Plural). 

354. Thy magnific deeds, thy trophies ! All the merit 
belongs to her lather ! The design arose after the mysterious 
transmission of the news of the success attending his embassy. It 
was the joy felt by herself and her son in this victory, not to speak 
of its alluring prospect of prey, that nerved them to their task. 

358, 359. These lines — which are parenthetic — express the 
intimate harmony existing between father and daughter. 

360. Thy looks. The expres-siou of triumph in thy looks. 

361. Evidence, for “bear signs of.” But is connected with no 
sooner in 1. 357. 

362. The whole line is a parenthesis. In spite cd the distance 
between Hell and Earth, “yet” the intoUigence travelled safely! 

.361 Fatal consequence. Fateful inter-relation. Their des- 
tinies are interwoven. 

366, 367. Nor (could) this unvoyageable gulf obscure detai*^ 
(us) from following. 

368. Our liberty, confined. The liberty of us both, confined 
as we were. 

370. Fortify. Not in the full sense of the word, but merely 
“build over.” 

37*2. Virtue. Heroism. 

373. What (--anew world that) thy hands builded not (andh 
thy wisdom (has) gained for thee. 

Odds. Advantage. The new world is an equivalent for what 
we have lost in heaven and even more than for what we have lost. 

375. Foil. Defeat in battle. 

(For) here, etc. We are reminded of Satans words in bk. i. 
“Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.’’ 

376. Victor sway. Bear rule as victor. 

377. From this new world retiring. It is assumed by the 
speaker (Sin) that God is now' to resign the overlordship of this 
universe, A presumptuous assumption ! Sin eeems to mook at 
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God for having foolishly imposed commands on Adam or Eve which 
were destined to be broken, and whose penalty (doom) could not 
be reversed. 

380, 381. The empyreal bounds, his qudrature. The “empy- 
rean” is of course the abode of God and his angels. Quadrature 
ra^ns quadrate, or square. See Revelation xxi. 16, Elsewhere 
Milton leaves it an open question whether the shape is “square” or 
“round ” Orbicularaspherical. The Woild or Universe, sup- 
posed to be made up of ten concentric spheres. 

386. For I glory in the name. Etymologically Satan means 
adversary, antagonist. This became his name after his fall. 

387. This line stands in opposition to “Satan” in the preceding 
line. 


.388. Amply have merited of me (and) of all. You have laid 
under a debt of obligation, not only myself, but all fallen angels. 

389. That is a rel. pron., its antecedent “ye” 1. 38.3. 

So near Heaven’s door, etc. There is here a characteristic 
conglomeration of thoughts. Satan is delighted at the sight of the 
bridge, and all the more because of the audacity of the constructors 
in carrying it up to “near Heaven’s door,” As a triumphal act, 
it is quite on a par with his own. 

“Have met” — have matched. Hell and the World are now 
no longer two separate continents, but one whole realm, with 
easy intercommunication between them. 

394. Their respective ways cross, Satan pursuing his journey 
downward, now rendered so easy ; he is in haste to report to his 
“associates” (whom he speaks of here as “fellows” rather than 
“followers”) what there is to say about the fall of man and about 
the new bridge. Sin and Death will continue their journey, in 
the direction they were going, which will take them athwart the 
various spheres (including that of the hxed stars) till they finally 
reach the Earth, and enter Paradise, which they are to regard 
from henceforth as their own dominion. 

492. Your thrall etc. Make him your slave while he lives ; 
and after his span of life devour him. 

403. (As) my substitutes I send you, and (I) create (you) 
ptenipoteht i.e. invest you with tull power to act in ray name. 

405. Issuing from me. Having me as its source. Their 
authority on earth will equal the source from whence it is derived. 

407. T o Death exposes. Because death was to be the penalty 
for disobedience. 

408. Affairs. Interests. 

410-503. An easy journey brings Satan to the gates of Hell, at 
this time wide opeq, and deserted by their warders. He thereupon 
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make^his way to Pandemoniuin, assuming the guise of a plebeian 
angeb in order that his self-disclosure, when it comes, may be the 
more striking. So he takes his seat on his throne unobserved and 
unheeded. But on a sudden, he reveals himself to his assembled 
chiefs in all his wonted state, and receives, as on other occasions, 
their loudest applause. He addresses them in a boasting spirit, Jest- 
ing about his easily won victory over man, and also about God’s 
decree concerning the forbidden fruit and the consequence of 
disobedience. Next he exults over the addition to their domains 
of a new universe. The price to be paid is merely a bruise on the 
head — surely nothing compared to the prize to be enjoyed ! Having 
proceeded thus far, he calls bn his followers (whom he addresses 
as Gods) to realize the full extent of their good fortune. 

412. As Sin and Death speed on their way after their interview 
with Satan, their path crosses that of stars and planets, which are 
there and then stricken with woe. 

414. Leaving the baleful pair to pursue their way, the poet 
proceeds to tells us about Satan’s journev across Chaos, and its 
sequel. 

415. Causey. A shortened form of causeway. 

416. Disparted, Divided into two by the new highway. 
Exclaimed. Protested, showed indignation. The manner of 
showing it is pointed out in the next line, viz.^ by Chaos dashing 
its waves against the solid strength of the new construction. 

417. Bars. Barriers. We have hero a .striking example of the 
“pathetic fallacy”, or the ascription of feeling lo inanimate 
nature. 

418. The gate (of Hell). 

420. Found desolation all around. Those appointed to sit 
there, Sin and Death, have abandoned their post, and appointed 
no substitute to act for them in their absence, 

423. The inland, the remote regions. 

424. Pandemonium. The building is magnificently described 
in bk. i. The word means “abode of all the demons” — and is 
formed on the analogy of “Pantheon.” Seat. Residence. 

425. Lucifer. “ Light- bearer,” a name of Venus, when she 
appears as a morning star. 

Allusion of Allusion to. The name came to be ascribed to 
8atan by a misunderstanding of Isaiah xiv. 12, where the reference 
is to the king of Babylon, and not, as as careless readers thought^ 
to SaUn. 

426. Paragoned. Compared to, 

427. The Grand. The chiefs, a catalogue of whom is given in 
bk i. The legions are the rank and file. 
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428, Solicitous. Anxious for the safety of their chief on his 
perilous mission. 

429. So. That they should thus sit in council. 

431. A pair of similes is here introduced; the one drawn from the 
wars between Kuasiaiis and Tartars, the other from the ware 
between Turks and Persians. Such wars were of constant 
occurrence in Milton’s own century. Milton's knowledge of 
geography (it will be allowed) is “ extensive and peculiar”, 
Astracan is a country chat lies north of the Caspian 8ea ; in 
Milton’s time, it was the great battle-held betw'uen Russian and 
Tartar. Sophi is said to bo derived from the name of a former 
dynasty ot Persian kings, and correspond to the Shah of 
to-day. Bactrian, an epithet applied here to the king of 
Persia, from the name of one of his richest provinces. The 
Crescent, or horned moon, is the Turkish eiifsjgn. Aladule is 
Greater Armenia. Tauris and Casbeen are inuiortant Persian 
cities. 

The point of comparison is the same in either simile, viz.^ the 
desertion of vast terntorries, which at other times are thickly 
populated, owing to military operations. In tlie case of Hell, this 
desertion comes about from the concentration ot all the legions 
roundabout the metropolis; in the case of Tai t ary and Persia, 
it is caused by the flight of the inhabitants betore the advancing 
armies of invaders. 

438. Reduced. In its literal meaning of “brought back.” 

442. In show, etc. Ho chooses for stage ml- • . -o appear for 
the present as one ot the rank and file. He r'arefully studies 
appearances, as all tho.sc must do, who i)ear “semhlanoe of worth, 
not substance.’’ 

444, Plutonian, fliis epithet comes from Thito, god of the 
nether woild. Hall. The outer court of palace. 

44,'). State Regal canopy. Sometime.? the svord signifies the 
throne or chair itself, 

449. Fulgent, glorioasly liright. Latin 

450. Star-bright, a beautiful combination. 

4.52. False glitter. “ Semblance of worth, noi substance.” 

453. Stygian. Hellish. From Styx, the rivrr of Hate. 

454, Bent their aspect, Looked downward, before a sight 
too bewildering for their gaze. 

457. Raised from their great divan. Rising from their seats 
in the Council chamber. Divan is Persian for a senate or council 
of state. 

460. For the significance of these titles, see note on 1. 86. 
They ow’e their surprising effect in the present passage to the fact 
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of their being employed by Satan. He tries as oonsisteittly as 
circumstances will permit to play the part of the Supreme (with 
whom he imagines he divides empire); and here he falls (one might 
almost say) as if by chance into the style of addrei?s which we know 
from other parts of Paradise Lost to Ijuve been commonly employed 
in Heaven by the Almighty when addressing his superior angels. 

( Commentators apparently have not thought it worth their while 
to draw attention to what is liere pointed out, but perhaps tliey 
have expected their readers to make the observation for themselves). 

461. Such. Observe the legal terminology. 

462. Returned (as you see me). 

471. (I iiav'c) voyaged the unreal. The region of eternal 
change, flux, and negation is suitably called the unreal. It is 

A universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil — for evil only good. 

Where all life dies, death lives, &(;. 

475. Toiled out my uncouth passage. We are reminded of 
bk. ii. 1021 

So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Moved on, with difliculty and labour he. 

“Toil out’’ is a phrase made on tlic model of “work out.*^ 
Uncouth, unknown, unexplored. Forced to ride (through). 
Untractabie. Impracticable. But a tract had been made. 

476. The womb. The depths. Unoriginal = that has no be- 
ginning. Chaos and Night in this line .ire the King and Queen of 
the region in question. The latter is referred to elsewhere as 
follows ; — 


Sable-vested Night, eldest of things. 

And consort of his reign. 

478. Jealous of their secrets, etc. These charges of Satan 
against the king of Chaos do not agree with the version given in 
bk. ii, where the interview was of the friendliest, 

480, Fate supreme. Fate comes from the Latin fatuniy what 
has been spoken ; an inscrutable power, to which the gods them- 
selves bow. 

481. Fame in Heaven. Cf. bk. i. 650. 

484. By our exile made happy. They had stepped into the 
place in God's regard, vacated (ao to say) by the fallen angels. 
Jealousv of these “darling sons’’ was one of the ruling motives of 
the seauotion of mankind. 

487. There is no authority for an apple being the fruit in 
<(|uestioii, and Indeed this is the only phme where an apple is 
mentioned in I|. L. Satan gives a mocking version of the story, 
one oalculated to bring the Almighty into contempt. 
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4^^. He [Man] should have ruled. Mankind were created with 
dominion over all the earth. (Genesis i. 26) The devils, having 
dethroned mankind, have now stepped into the place (or think they 
have stepped into it) which was meant originally for others. 

495'503. Satan coming now, in the coarse of his address, to 
speak of the curse pronounced upon himself, affects to treat it 
with scorn ; first, because the worst he has to suffer is the enmity 
of mankind, and all that this can bring ui[)on him is merely the 
bruising of his head; second, because this punishment, such as it is, 
has been put off for an indefinite time in the future. 

499. When is not set. The time is not definitely fixed. 

603. Up. Be up and doing. Bestir yourselves. 

504 - 677 . The words are scarcely out of Satan’s mouth, when, 
to his amazement, a universal hiss of mockery assails liis ears. 
All of a sudden, his followers are changed into serpents before his 
eyes. He has scarcely time to wonder, when he feels the same 
transformation taking place in himself. Presently the whol^ of 
Pandemonium is crawling with reptiles of different species ! 

This is the Almighty’s punishment for their too hasty triumph over 
what Satan has acconiplialied in Eden. When most they feel them- 
selves to be their own masters, they find they are all the, 
time in Gods power ! A further humiliation awaits them. A grove 
springs up near by, and they are bonnxjked by the prospect 0? fair 
fruit that tempts their appetites, but turns into dust and ashes 
in their mouths. 

606. (On the) contrary. 

509. But he had not much time given him for wondering over 
the transformation of bis followers — he himself is similarly trans- 
formed. 

611. How graphically the change is described ! The face is 
lengthened out, till it ends in a sharp point ; the arms cling to the 
ribs, the legs shrivel up ; thus he is reduced to sprawling about on 
the ground as his only mode of locomotion. 

(The skeletons of the larger varieties of snakes have traces of 
hips, which are furnished with very rudimentary hind legs. Thus 
the poet’s ime^inatiun is curiously true to our modern scientific 
knowledge. The change Milton imagines to take place in a moment 
is an epitome of a change which evolutionary tnouglit lengthens 
out to ages and ages of time). 

513. Supplanted. Here employed in the literal iiense — 
♦♦ tripped up by the heels.” 

615^ Reluctant. Not without a struggle ! Satan is now 
made to feel who is Master, and he has been trans mogri fied in this 
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undignified way almost immediately after his speech pf moclcing 
deiianoe. 

616. Punished in tie shape he sinned (in). Poetical justice, 
which the New English Dictionary defines for us as the ideal 
justice in distribution of. rewards and punishments, supposed to 
befit a poem or other work of imagination.” 

518. Hiss for hiss. He meant to reprove them with sever© 
words, but crmld only return hissing for hissing. 

520, Accessories. (Satan having gone forth as their delegate). 

521. Riot. Insurrection. 

62.3. Complicated. Lit., twined together, entangled. 

624. Many varieties of reptiles and kindred species are here 
indicated, some real and others merely fabulous. The amphiS' 
bena is a lizard that seems to have a head at each end, head and 
tail mistakably resembling each other. 

Cerastes. Lit., the horned serpent. Hydros. The water 
snake ; Eiops. A species of fish ; but in the text, a mythical serpent 
mentioned by Pliny and others. Dipsas. A serpent whose bite 
tormented the victim with intolerable thirst. 

624-6. The Hall of Pandemonium was more thickly strewn with 
serpents that two localities, where snakes were once believed to be 
abundant, (1) Libya, or Africa ; ancient poets relate how the drops 
of blood from Medusa’s head, carried through the air by her con- 
tpieror Perseus, and falling on the soil of Libya had engendered 
serpents of all kinds. (2) Ophiusa, one of the Balearic Islands, 
whose name signifies “abounding in serpents”. It is now calle<l 
Promeutara, from its fertility in corn. 

529, Dragon. A fabulous winged serpent. This name for 
Satan comes from Rev. xii. 9. Whom=The dragon which. 

531. Python. A serpent produced from the slime left after 
Deucalion’s flood. This monster was slain by Apollo, near Mount 
Parnassus, whither it had taken refuge from pursuit. Having 
slain it, Apollo received the name of rythius, and instituted the 
Pythian games in commemoration of the victory. 

5,31. In his changed form Satan is still supreme. 

.534. All yet left. Those not yet turned into serpents, not 
having been present in the Council where only the superior angels 
sat. 

536.‘ * Sublime. Erect. 

i:.39* Horror seizes the rank and file at the revolting sight. 

541. Changing (into). 

644. Sympathy with their former leaders changes them, too, 
into creatures of like s jecies. 
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546. Exploding hiss. Explode is used here in its literal 
cneaning “ to drive off the stage with hisses.” (Explode is the 
correlative of applaud)* (Turned) triumph to shame. 

547. Cast, etc. Reflecting equal shame on themselves and 
ott 8atan, whoiA they hiss, -when they mean t<i applaud him. 

548. With this their change. Simultaneously with their trans- 
formation. Now a further degradation follows on what has just 
been related. 

550. To aggravate their penance. To intensify their sufl’er- 
iugs. Penance, because the suffering was penal. Laden is to be 
taken with grove. 

Fruit like that which grew in Paradise. Another example of 
“poetical justice.” 

555. To work, etc. To be taken with fixed, as the punctuation 
indicates. 

656, 7. Parched, dry ; scalding, burning ; delude, mock. 

560. Megaera. One of the three Furies, also called Eumonides. 
They were the daughters of Earth and Night, and their hair 
(like that of the Gorgons) was entwined with serpents. 

561. Fruitage. Fruit regarded collectively. 

562. That bituminous lake where Sodom flamed. The Dead 

Sea, which covers the site of the city of the Sodom was destroyed 
by fire from heaven. (Read the fearful description in Genesis lix.) 
Apples of Sodom are referred to by ancient writers a^ growing 
on the shores of this lake. They were tempting to the sight, but< 
within they were full of ashes. ) I 

563. More delusive. The apples of Sodom wore seen to be 
worthless, even without being tasted ; liere the fruit appears good 
and is not discovered to be nauseous, until the victims’ mouths are 
actually filled with soot and cinders. 

565. Gust. Relish, “gusto.” 

572. Triumphed once lapsed. Triumphed over, after but 
one slip. Note the antithes between “ oft” and “ once.” 

573, Hiss is a verb, if we retain the comma after “ Famine ; ’ 
as in our text. Otherwise a noun. 

574L Permitted, By divine permission. 

575. (Being) yearly required. 

576. For a certain number of days every year. The punish- 
ment, says Milton, was recurrent according to some authorities. 

577. To dash their pride. To punish their premature exulta- 
tion over man’s fall. Dash “ Dash to the ground.” 

679. Purchase. Acquisition* 

“ The poetic meaning of this incident ** writes H. Mqrley* “is 
the enforcement of the thought that there is 'no question in the 
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action of the poem of a power in Satan to control or thwart the 
will of the Almighty. 

581. According to one tradition (not the usually accepted 
one) Ophion was a Titan, who, witl^ his wife Eurynonle ruled 
over Olympus, till he was dispossessed by Saturn and Ops, 
who again w'ero dispossessed by Jove. Milton sees in the 
name of Ophion *8 wife, literally “ the wide-encroaching 
one/’ a possible reference to Eve and her relations with 
8atan ; but the link connecting the two names is of the slenderest ; 
and on this account Bentley was for rejecting the whole passage. 

584. Dictean Jove. Dicte is a mountain in Crete, the original 
liome of Jupiter. Hence the epithet. 

585-668. Sin and Death, crossing Satan's path (as we have 
seen), arrive only too soon at the end of their journey. Death 
begins to exult at the near prospect of tilling his maw with 
dainty food, but Sin gives him the advice to l«3gin his ravenings 
upon the less appetizing creatures and to let Man alone for tlie 
present, till Man's experience of sin shall render him a far more 
savoury meal than he would be at his present stage of corruption. 

The Almighty in Heaven mnv addresses the angels, ana points 
•out to them the blindness and folly of these furious creatures that 
have come to earth to commit havoc and rapine, not know'ing that 
they are all the time his ministers, merely carrying out his settled 
designs. 

585. The thread of narrative broken oil at 1, 409. is now 
resumed. 

58(5. Mill on liere falls in with that tendency for analvtical 
thinking which was cliaractcristu- of his era. He distinguishes, 
after the manner of a l^Iritan divine, three steps in Sin’s 
progress. (1) From the first it was certainly in man’s power to 
fall into sin ; therefore Sin may be said to have existed in Paradise 
before the Fall poteMtially, (2) The potential was changed 
into the actual on the day man yielded to temptation. (3) Now 
Sin has arrived in perso/i— in the shape of a desolating Fury. 

Actual =ovort. Similarly Seneca says; All vices are in all, 
but all are not f/xtant in all. 

588. Habitual (in)habitant. Notice the alliteration and the 
paronomaBia (play on words). 

689. Paco for pace, dn foot, side by side, keeping equal stop. 

But by and by Death, after entering on his all-conquering career, 
will liecome a much more important personage and will assume 
much greater state, riding upon a pale horse, as we find him doli;^ 
in Kevelation (vi. 8). 

693. Travail dififlcult. The work of constructing the bridge 
Ib referred to. 

8 
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(Is our empire)not better far. . , 

594. Sat watch. To have goue on sitting as we formerly did 
keeping watch at Hell gate. 

599. There (is the) beef (place). Ravin. Prey. 

(K)0. All too. Usually regarded as forming a compound 
adverbwen^tre^y. But the “too ’ in an intensive prefix and strictly 
belongs to the following word. 

601. The word “hide-bound"’ is applied to an animal whoso skin 
adheres closely to its aides, and is figuratively used in the prose 
of Milton as aUo in Ojirlyle in the sense of obstinate or bigoted. 
Unhidebound--having the skin quite loose ; hence, of cours(^ 
haying a great capacity for prey. Corpse. Applied to a 
living body, this word is obsolete. 

602. Incestuous. At once mistress and daught(3r. 

605. No homely morsels. Very dainty ones. Litotes. 

606. Time is here represented as a reaper, a common figure. 

608. All infect. Totally deprave. The doctrine of the total 
depravity of fallen human nature is in the poet’s mind. 

609. Season. In the culinary sense of the word. Death 
is here counselled to put off his feast tilt the taint of sin has had 
time to give a rolisji to the human food he so longs to enjoy. 

610. Several. As at 1. 82.3, and again at 1» 650. 

611. Unimmortal make. A very striking expression. Man- 
kind were created for immortality, and not until the eommissioa 
of the first sin were they liable to death. 

614. Transcendent. Very lofty. Almost in the later sense 
of “above human knowledge.” 

616. Dogs .of Hell. An expre.ssion of contempt like furies, 
a few lines below. Cf. Julius Caesar, 111. i. 273, 

Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war, — 
by which Famine, Sword, and Fire are intended. 

620. Impute, &g. “Like Satan and the rest of the evil 
angels, Sin and Death cannot see anything but folly in my deal- 
ings with mankind.” 

624. Conniving. To connive is “to close one’s eyes upon 
a fault.” Now-a days it is used only in a bad, or at least a fami- 
liar sense ; but it could once be employed (as hero) in a good sense. 
Literally “to wink or shut the eyes.” 

626. Laugh (in mockery). As if transported, &o. “As 
if, in a fit of ungovernable passion, I had oast off Man and aban- 
doned to them all this new empire !” 

630. My hell-hounds. “Though bent only on their own ends, 
still they are my^ ministers fulfilling my designs.” . 
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633. This is a very striking passage. We are reminded that 
Milton’s poem was intended “to justify the ways of God to man.” 

The divine service which Sin and Death have to perform is to 
devour everything that savours of evil and impurity — to separate 
ill this way the evil from the good — till finally all that is evil 
is concentrated together and can be hurled back by the Son of 
God’s strong arm into the Hell from which it originally sprang, 
and there lo be sealed up for ever. 

Of. with this a noble passage in Comus 

Yea. even that which Mischief meant most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness, when at last 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 

It shall be in enternal restless change 
Self -fed and self-consumed ; if this fail, 

The pillared firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’.s base built on stubble. 

Hell is to be (so to say) the sink or cesspool of the universe, 

638. Heaven and earth. Our visible universe. Renewed. 
Ma<le over again, and purified from the curse that has now come 
upon all things. 

639. (Even) to sanctity This expresses the degree to which 
the purifying process will be carried. Everything in the renewed 
universe will be holy and pure. 

640. This renewal of all things will not take place till the 
onrs(‘ has had time to run its course. Both. Heaven and 
Earth, 

644. Decrees on. Purposes concerning. No word has a 
greater savour of l7th century theology than this word decrees, 
to which naturally a long chapter is devoted in Milton’s “Treatise 
on (IJhristiau Doctrine.*’ 

Extenuate. Disparage, dishonour ; as the evil angels, by their 
mocking ooinnionts, had attempted to do. 

645 Next (they sing). 

647. To the ages rise. To succeeding ages. Rise i, e. on 
the ruirts of the former, which are to pass away. (iSee the last 
chapter of Revelation). 

648-712. By command of the Almighty, the annual path of 
the sun round the sky is diverted from the equator to 
another path, vix. to our present ecliptic. Thus it will be at on© 
time in the northern, at another time in the southern heavens. 
This of course is bodhd to produce on earth great extremes both 
of heat and. of cold. How different from the eternal spring, which 
has existed up till ‘this time ! The winds from all the twelve 
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poiatB of the Mariner’s compass are now to he let loose to make 
war upon each other. 

The spirit of Discord will produce internecine warfare among 
the different species of anirniis, which have hitherto lived at peace 
among each other. 

651. Sorted best, &c. Was most suitable for the new inoral 
condition ot the universe. In Mdiat follows Milton borrows 
hints from Ovid — for certainly the Bible contains none. After 
Saturn's age of gold was succeeded by the age of silver, dupiter, 
who next bore sway, introduced the four seasons. In Paradise there 
had been only one sea.son, viz. spring. Now will be introduced 
extremes of hot and cold, and both wdll be trying to Man. 

652 His precept. The precept (=:-dccree) given to him. 

655. Decrepit winter. Like a very old man. Of. Cowper's 
description of Winter irr the fourth bk of the Task. 

656. Solstitinl Hummer's midsummer’s heat. On the 21st 

of June, when the sun enter.s the sign of Cancer, it is farthest 
from the equator, and its motion for some days is apparently 
arrested— till the direction of motion is changed. MMict 
literally means “the standing still” of the sun. Blanc. Pale. 

662. Influence malignant- Hurtful farce supposcnl to be 
■exerted by the stars over human affairs. Influence is “something 
that flows in”. 

658, 659. Aspects, in sextile, square and trine and 
opposite. “The aspects of the planets (in astrology) were 
their relative positions in the sky, varying with their respective 
courses. There are live aspeet.s : (1) sextile, when two planets 
are 60 degrees apart, or the sixtli part of the whole circle 
of the zodiac; (2) square, when their apparent dkstanco is 9^) 
degrees, or the fourth part of the zodiac ; (3) trine, when a 
third part, or 120 degrees ; (4) opposite, (or in opposition), when 
they are as far from each other as po8.sible, i. e. 186 degrees ; (5) 
■oonjunctioQ, when seen in the same part of the heavens. To this 
last aspect Milton alludes in the expression, join in synod. The 
fourth of these, the aspect of oppo.sition, was said to he of noxious 
efficacy, as the planets so placed were supposerl to strive against 
each other ; and hence it was thought of evil cjonsequence to be 
born under the influence of the weaker of the two opposite 
planets. These aspects of the planets were for ages believed to 
exert on individuals and nations a controlling influence for good 
or evil ; and astrology pretended, from these aspects, to pr^ict 
the fortunes of men.” 

6€L The fixed (stars). 

664. Prove tempestuous. Be provocative of storms, (as Orion 
was supposed to be). Commenting on a passage in bk. i. (“When 
with fierce winds Orion armed hath vexed the.Red^Sea coast”) 
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Mi\ Beeching points out that storms were connected with the 
rising of Orion, which happened about midsummer, and also wdth 
its sotting ; and he quotes the following from Spenser, F.Q. 
iv. 11, 13 : — 

Huge Orion that doth tempests still portend. 

6(U, 065. Set Their corners. Appointed their regions. Kverjr 
wind has its own individuality in the poet’s imagination, and they 
have <UfTenMit <iuartera of the heavens assigned them as their 
own. 

When to bluster, (Set or appointed) at what time.s they were 
to blow strongest. 

666. The thunder when to roll =* wheti to roll the 
thuiuh*r. As a juatter of fact, the winds do not roll the thunder ; 
so Keighilcy takes “to roll” passively, “when the thunder was to 
roll.'* The (j<j rnriK^n tutor's tfisk, however, is not to save the poet’s 
consisUincV’ at all hazards, but to interpret what he says in its 
most, natural sense. 

667. Dark aerial hall. The w'elkin. Dr. Bentley suggested 
four changes in as many lines t()67-67t)) as if tt) prove that a man 

an be a gr<‘at. classical .scholar and yet have ik> sense at all for 
poetry. ^Set’ was to be cliangcd to ‘gave’; corners to ‘orders’; ‘the’ 
(1, 066) to ‘to’; and ‘dark’ into ‘wide.’ 

G6S, 671. In the early days of Baraflisc, when spring-time was 
perpetual {see iv. 26S) the sun’s path coincnlcd with the equator. 
The problem Hilton here deals with is how to account for the 
change of the sun’s path from the equatin’ to the ecliptic, a plane 
that cuts tlie ulane of the equator obliijiiely. viz. at an angle of 
23 «legreos. 'I’wo thrones are put forward by Milton to account 
for tlio change, 

'riic first of these, is basinl on the Copern ican, and the second 
on the Ptolemaic, system of the Heaven.s. (I) According to the 
Copernican Jist ronom y, the sun is the centre of its own system, and 
the earth is its satellite ; and naturally the satellite is the one that 
undergoes the change. The two opposite poles (if this theory 
be takf 3 n) were strangly laid hold of by the mighty spirits, and were 
turned aside till the inclination of the earUi’s axis in its journey 
round the sun was a little over twenty degrees. (*2) The other 
theory, however, is evidently more favoured by the poet, being 
more consistent with the rest of the poem ; and it is to this one 
(that the earth is tin* centre and the sun the satellite) that 
fullest consideration is given. 

The sun was bid turn rein. This metaphor from horseman- 
ship contains an allusion to the fable of the sun performing his 
daily course round the earth, in a chariot drawn by four 
horses. The annual journey round the sky is minutely des- 
cribed in tho text.* For one half of the year, the sun is in the 
northern heavens, and for the other half, in tthe southern, (in 
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the former above ; in the latter below, the celestial oquatoi). 
The equinoxiat road is the former path of the sun — the celestial 
equator. “ Equinoxial,” because as long as the sun follows 
this ;^th, day and nightmare of equal length, Like-distant 
breadth. Because the deviation of the now path to the north 
exactly equals the deviation to the south. Three signs of the 
zodiac in the northern hemisphere are mentioned in their 
order, Taurus, or the Bull, (containing the famous group of 
seven stars known as the Pleiades, daughters of Atlas, here called 
the Atlantic sisters, and which cannot be passed by in silence 
by any poet) ; the Spartan Twins (the constellation Gemini, con* 
taining Castor and Pollux) ; the tropic Crab, the most northerly 
of the northern signs of the zodiac. (The tropics are the small 
circles situated on either side of the equator, at the distance 
of 23i degrees, and therefore mark the most northerly and most 
southerly points in the sun’s annual path. The epithet tropic 
would thus apply eiiually to the Crab, and to Capricorn). 

675. Down amain.* Leaving the (^rab, the most northerly 
of the Zodaical constellations, the sun’s course is a downwards 
tirst through Leo, the Lion, then Virgo, the Virgin and the 
Scales. (The ^Scorpion and the Archer are passed over in 
silence) ; hut Capricorn is made meniion of, corresponding a*; 
it does to the Crab. 

678. Else &c. The original state of things would have 
continued unbroken, hut for the alterations just described. 

(1) Those living within the limits of the polar circles would have 
enjoyed perpetual spring, with days and nights 12 hours each ; 

(2) To those outside those circles, (which lie 23^ degrees from 
either pole) there would have been perpetual day, the sun 
pursuing its path from left to right along the horizon line, but 
never dipping below it. 

785. Forbid the snow, &c. Two place.s are referred to : 
the one (Estonian d) in North America, tin* other (the narrow 
straits of Magellan separating the continent of South America 
from Terra del Fuego) in South America. The snow, lie says, 
could not have lain in these localities with the sun pursuing an 
equatorial path. 

688, Thyestean banquet. “ Thyestes was given his own two 
sons to eat, at a banquet prepared for him by his brother Atreus. 
Ancient mythologists relate that the sun changed his usual course in 
order not to be a spectator of so unnatural a sight. The aun'n horror 
was equally great at the time of the tasting of the forbidden fruit, 

689. Else &o. If what the poet alleges is not true i. e. if 
DO such change in the sun’s course was brought about, then it would 

*Amain, the sun has just had a brief respite at the puriud of the 
solstice. Now on leaving tho Crab ho pursues his journey with, ronewod vigour 
<6ee note to 1. (Ui6 above;. I allow that this explanation, which 1 cannot £ind 
corrobomted anywhereds possibly too far-fetched. 
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follow that extremes of heat and cold must have existed in the 
golden age. just as at the present time. But this contradicts 
our notions of a golden age. A sort of proof by reductio ad 
ahsurdum* 

693. Sideriai blast. Storms produced by the malign influences 
of the stars. 

695. Now from the north. The wars of the winds, 12 of 
which are metttioued by name. Boreas, and Caectas. and Argestes 
loud and Thrascias (observe the splendid effect of the long series of 
sibilants — the poet meant that we should inwardly shudder at the 
mere sound of his line) are all northern winds (N., N.B.,N.W., 
N.N.VV.) and their native homes are in the northerly regions of 
the globe (Norumbega in Canada, Samoed in Siberia). Notus and 
Afer are southerly winds (S. and S.W.) and belong to Serraliona, 
or rather Sierra Leone, a country situated on the west coast of 
Africa. As these northerly and southerly _\vind8 arc let loose upon 
each other, the east and west winds (tiurus and Zephyr, the 
Levant and Ponent winds, as they are here termed) join the fray, 
and lastly, to add still more to the confusion, the S.K. and S.W, 
winds, here named Sirocco and Libecchio. 

707. Lifeless things. The 12 winds just mentioned by name. 

708. The irrational. The lower animals. 

709. Death introduced. Intnxluced death. Before the fall of 
man, the animal creation lived in harmony. But the different 
species now live in enmity, preying on eacli other to find their food. 
Formerly wo may suppose they were all on terms of amity, both 
among themselves aiitl towards mankind, but now they pass by 
Adam with sullen and menacing glare. 

714—84-4 Adam’s reflections upon his disobedience, the gravity 
of which came home to him poignantly when he saw the above 
changes taking place around him. 

This long speech (125 lines) contains the following reflections : — 

(720.) Of all the changes observable the worst is in himself — for 
he who formerly delighted himself in God is now constrained to 
conceal himself from him. (725.) Of this woeful state of thinga 
over ending there seems to be no prospect ; for the taint of sin will 
naturally descend to Adam’s prosperity. (743.) A mood of self- 
pity comes over him. Was not he created without any wish of 
his own ? Were not conditions imposed upon him beyond his 
power to keep, — was all this right on God’s part ? (762.) The 
prospect of endless woes which is the only visible outlook for 
man seems inoonsistent with the justice of God. (755.) It is 
too late to wish the past undone — the conditions proposed by God 
were accepted by him and by Eve ; for better, for worse. (769.) 
The doom then that will consign him to the dust is not unfair, — 
but why is that dpom delayed ? (783.) Is it possible that he 
canmt all die, that the soul will survive the body’§ dissolution, that 
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on the other side of death he will have to face the inlinito M^rath of 
an inliaite God ! (805.) This last fear is silenced by the thought that 
being a finite creature, he is not capable of infinite woe, 
(8l7.) He comes back to / the thought of the suffering he has 
brought down on those who are to be born after him, and asks if 
it is quite impossible for him to bear all their sufferings on his 
own head ? (835.) The next moment, he fears lest such an un- 
divided curse would be a greater punishment that he could bear. 
(83i).) Ho ends his gloomy retlectiuns with the observation that 
all this misery is without a parallel— unless he goes for a parallel 
to Satan himself. 

71fi. Hid &c. Among the trees, where Adam had gone from 
God's presence. 

717. Worse felt within. The state of his mind was more 
disordered than that of external nature ! Bishop Newton bids us 
observe the skill of this transition. 

719. Disburden (lumsclf). Not otten used intransitively. Ho 
gives forth sorrowful w'ords, thus relieving his feeling of oppression. 

720. Miserable of happy. Of i.s here ‘Mrorn,” indicating 
the paasage from one state of mind to another, as again in 1. 723. 

722. The glory of that glory. Creation’s masterpiece. 

725. Yet (this would be) well. 

726, 727. Would bear my own deservings, if no one else wcio 
concerned — but my whole posterity is involved in the cou.setjuonces 
of my sin, 

728, Whatever prolong.s my existence (i. e. the things I eat and 
drink) will serve to perpetuate the evil 1 deplore ; for the children 
I beget will hand it down to theirs in their turn, 

73d. Increase and multiply. Genesis i, 28. 

733. Will not those who shall live after me, seeing all the evil 
around them, curse me as its prime original V 

736. His thanks. Ironical of course. Addison thought such 
expressions too familiar for an epic poem. ‘Elegance’ was his 
oriterion of excellence. 

737. The (above) execration, vix. *Tll fare’% &e, 

737-741. For a substative to mine own we must go back to 
curses, 1. 732 ; with “all from me” undor.staiid derived ; 

[Mine own (curses) that bide upon me, all (the curses 
derived) fronn me ] And what is the moaning of redound 
with a reflux ? Literally it means “ flow back with a flow 
back” i But bodies that redound are surely not of a fluid nature. 
But he uses redound in an improper sense, as equivalent to 
“light,” in 1. 740 ; and these curses, though lighting on him as 
their centre, will weigh heavy ; although, aocorcling to old 
notions about'pbjj^sics, they should, strictly speaking, not weigh 
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anything there, the weight of bodies being their imdmcy to the 
centre. 

Bentley^fl note is worth quoting, if only for its fine sarcasm. 
“Adam, it scorns, was already a Poripatetie (philosopher) in his 
notions : he supposes here, that elementary bodies do not 
gravitate in their natural places, not air in air, not water in water ; 
from which ho fetches a pretty lamentation, that contrary to 
the course of nature, his afflictions will weigh heavy on him, though 
they bo in thfiir proper 2 ilac( .'* 

^ 74.S. My clay. There are two accounts of man’s creation in 
Genesis — one of a very lofty character, to the effect that “God 
created man in his own image’’ ; the other is leas sublime, to th(t 
effect, that man was taken out of the ground, i. e. formed of clay. 
The word Adam means “rod earth.” 

747. My being. My creation. 

74S. Equal, dust. Reduce. Bring back. 

7(9. Desirous (as I now am). 

750. Unable to perform. Seinng I have provetl myself 
uiusiual to I he olisorvancn of, Ac, “The hiiigimge of Eiiglii?h law.’^ 

754, Inexplicable to Adam. Wliat appeared inexplicable to 
him aj’pL^arod actually hriicrous lo the fallen angeh’. (1. 48S,) 

757. Those terms whatever. Any terms whatsoever (?) 

755, Thou didst accept them, Rt* here addn^pses himself, 
evidiMicing the troubled state ot his miml. 

759. Cavil (at). Haise eaplious oiijections against. 

70*2. Isaiah \lv, 10 

7ff4. The election. Thy initiative, so to vsa\. 

7liff Of choice. Acoonling to tlie ploisure uf his own will. 

Of his own. With his own (property). Adam was of course (tod's 
absolute properly. 

7(17. The reward. The reward of obedience, 

770. (ienesis iii. 19. 

771. Whenever (it arrives). 

77ff. This day. Does the poet forget that, it is now the 
second day (according to 1* 342, where wo read of Ratan eavesdrop- 
ping hy night ? ) Overlive (this day). 

774, 775. Lengthened out to deathless pain. After the curse 
of “death” has been passed against me, why must I he preserved 
to suffer endlessly ? 

777, 776. Meet mortality. Return to the du.st, and cease to 
exist. 

778. My mother’s lap. The lap of earth. There should 
I rest, &c. This passage contains eclioes of the third chapter 
of Job* 
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782. Expectation. Anticipation. 

783. Lest aii I cannot die. Lest there be no death for the 
soul, but only for the body. 

784. Breath of life. God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and he became a living soul.'” Genesis ii. 7. 

788. A living death. A life worse than death. Cf. the 
words of Sophocles, “When a man is lost to joy, I count him not to 
live, but reckon him a living corpse.’' 

789. Yet why? Ho now looks at the question from the 
other side, working up to the conclusion, all of me then shall 
die. From the Treatise on Christian doctrine, ^Chap. xiii. 
it appears that the view of the matter now to be expressed was 
Milton’s own. Cf, 

** Inasmuch as the whole man is uniformly said to consist of 
body, spirit, and soul (whatever may be the distinct provinces 
severally assigned to these divisions), 1 will show, that m death, 
tirst, the whole man, anfl secondly, each component part suffers 
priv^ation of life," And again : “ No reason oan bo assigned, why, 
if God has sentenced to death the whole man that sinned, the 
spirit, which is the prinoipil part olFending, should be alone 
exempt from the appointed punishment.” 

793. Human reach. The reach of human thought. 

795. Not so. Not intinite. 

799. Strange contradiction. “Can ho make death to bo 
deathless? i.o. prolong death for ever ? Milton in discussing God's 
omnipotence says ; “ Hut it must be observed that tlie power 
of God is not exerted in things which imply a contradiction.” 

800. Is held. Is taught »w th^ schools. D.>es not Milton for- 
get that there were no schoolmen before Adam, to whom appeal 
could be made in matters of logic ! Argument. Proof. 

803,804. To satisfy his rigour ( revenge) satisfied never. 
For satisfy we would now say “gratify" ; for satisfied, we would 
say “satiated.” 

805. Beyond dust. After man’s bi)dy has returned to the 
dust. (Beyond) Nature’s law. In violation of Nature’s law. 
The particular law referred to is now to he explained. 

808. By Which all causes else. ..act. The law, namely, in 
obedience to who^e principle every other agency in nature is 
observed to operate. 

According still. ..sphere* “In proportion to the suacoptibiUty 
of the matter on which they act, and not according to the extent 
of their own power.” This was an axiom of the old theologians. 
The passage seems to mean that Adam’s punishment for his fault, 
however heinous that fault might be in itself, mast be limited by 
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the iiniteness of his capacity to suffer. Sphere (of operation) 
i.e. their power. 

8l0. Bereaving sense. Robbing me of my senses or sensa- 
tions. , ^ 

812. The same antithesis that we saw in 11. 714 and 717. 

81.S. To perpetuity. The sentence is suddenly broken off, 
as in the figure known as “ aposiopesis ” — a Oreck word meaning 
** becoming suddenly silent.” Masson inserts a dash after per- 
petulty~*ari improvement on the ordinary text. 

814. Revolution. Return. 

8i6. Am. Are. Incorporate both. United in one body, 
^Perhaps with reference to Romans vii. 24 : “O wretched man that 
X am ! who shall deliver rne from the body of this death ?”) 

Sl7. Nor I on my part single. Nor do I sUnd alone in this 
matter. 

818. Fair patrimony. Ironical, lb iw in reality a that 
he must be<(ueath. 

820. Waste it. Exhaust or dissipate all the capital, and thus 
have nothing to leave — bear all the punishment on my own head. 

824. If guiltless? Masson changes the (luestion mark into an 
exclamation. Koighbley sub.stituios a semicolon. “Bub is this 
assumption of mine right,” he seems to ask himself, “ that ray 
posterity will be born tree from the stain of rny fault?” In his 
answer, Adam anticipates the famous dtK^trine of original sin, vix. 
that our first (larents being the root of all mankind, the guilt of 
their sin was imputed bo all their posterity. Pascal says : “It 
IK an astonishing thing that the mystery most removed from our 
knowledge (that of the transmission of sin) should be a thing 
without w hich we etiii have no knowledge of ourselves.” 

826. The same, with me. A.s corruptly as himself, 

827. Acquitted. Not involved in my fault. 

828. All disputes. All reasonings with myself. 

829. Forced I absolve. I am forced on reflexion to admit the 
ineptitu de of my charges against Hod. ^ f t., 

833. Lights. Alights faud rests). 

834. So might the wrath. (Hod's indignation against sin). 
The pious wish of 1. 820 over again. 

835. 836. Thfe earth.. .the world. The latter includes the 
whole universe. 

837, 838. What thou desirest—what thou fearest. (1) To 
shield posterity. (2) To bear the whole w eight of the ourse. 

840, Past example. Even the misery of the fallen angels is 
not so great ! 
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84L Both (in) crime and (in) doom. 

842. Conscience. Sense of guilt. In this comparison of 
himself to Satao, Adam is of course most unjust to himselt. The 
depth of his penitence for what he has done, and his concern for 
the welfare of those who will*live after him, are nohle traits and 
win our admiration and e3"mpathy. His now ia surely the 
“godly sorrow that worketh repentance not to be repented of.” 
With this, great speech of Adum, might we not profitably contrast 
Satan^s famous speech on returning to consciousness after his nine 
days* stupor ? 

To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power 
Who from the terror ot this arm so late 
» Doubted his empire, that were low indeed, 

That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall. 

846 - 946 , Adam continues his lamentations through the un- 
wholesome night. He chides death for being a slow executioner. 
Eve approaches seeking t(» comtort Inm, but is repelled with bitter 
taunts. He charges her with being the cause of all his woe, and 
says her outward Ixxauty i.s a mask for inward falsity. Ho regrets 
there ever was a female sex. Looking forward to future times, he pre- 
dicts some of the woes that man is to sutler at the hands of woman. 
But as he turns aw'ay from her, she fulls dow'n at his feet and 
implores his sympathy in her ibstress, which she says is greater 
than his, as she has most sin upon her conscience. 8he begs him 
to stand by her that he and she may present a united front 
against tlie common foe their dtceiver. She proposes to go back to 
the place of judgment ai.d tliere tieg frcitii (dvd that he will 
visit all the punishment upon hersidf. Thej*e appeals, added to 
her loveliness in di.strcss, sot ten Ailain's heart, hi.s anger is dis- 
armed, and he proceed.s to comfort her. 

858, 855. Deatli in these lines is .spoken of as an exeemtioner. Ct. 
the dying Hamlet “Tliis fell ^ death, is strict in hi.s arrest.” 

861, Other echo. Cf. the morning hjmn bk. v. 158. 

864. Desolate. Under a dc.solating .sense of sorrow. 

865. Essayed. Attempted (to apply). The common reading is 
assayed. O.F. amier. Mod. F. essat/e?'. 

869,870. Wants. Is wanting. Thy shape. ..and colour. Another 
shape and another colour. 

872. Pretended... falsehood. Stretched out, dr hung before as 
a cloak to conceal falseness. “Thy form may be lovely, but thy 
substance is false.” 

875* Wandering vanity. See ix. 214. “Let us divide our 
labours,” said Eve on the fateful morning. To this proposal Adam 
sounded a warning, (but his consort would not listen to it) 
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“Leave not the faithful side 
That gave thee being, still shades thee, and protects.’' 

878. Him overweening to overreach. Over confident in your 
power to have the bettor ot Inm in your interview with him. 

550. I (fooled and beguiled) by thee (in allowing thee to wander 
by thyself). 

551. Imagined (by me to be) wise, &o. Imagined agrees with 
“thee.” 

88L A rib “And (rod caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he slept : arid he took one of the ribs, and closed up the flesh 
instead thereof ; and the rib, which the Lord God had taken from 
mxn, mado he a worn in, and brought her unto the man. Genesis 
li. 21, 22. 

88(i. The part sinister. “The left-hand side proverbially, un- 
lucky. From the crookedness of the bone, and from its having 
come out of his left aide, Adam infers Eve’s moral obli<tuity. (Milton 
obviously uses Adam here as his own mouthpiere). 

801. Fair defect. 0.\:y moron. 

898. Strait conjunction. Intimate union. Of. “A degree 
of favour,” Sir P. Sidney. 

son. Four cases of uiihappines.s are supposed : — 

(1) The man never comes acros.s a true mate. 

(2) He finds her, but she refuses him. 

(3) She is willing, but her parents forbid Imr to marry him. 

(4) He (iopH fiml her, but tinds hor too late ; for either (a) he i.s 
already a rnarned. ui in or (b) slu* is a wedded wife. (The poet under 
(4) tines not give uh these two alternatives ; but he expresses 
himself so ambiguously that the words may bear cither sense). 

Old Unweeting. Cf. above 1. 335. 

019. (Of that) whereon I live. She cannot live unle.ss he is kind 
to her. 

924, 925. Both joining. ..one enmity. Presenting a united 
front against a common fue. 

926. Express (ly) assigned (to) us. She refers to the words, 
“He shall bruise thy heel.' 1. 181. 

932 (I) will return. To where the sentences were pronounced. 

940. Soon his heirt relented. Commentators find in this 
touching passagS a personal reminiacenoo, viz. to the scene that took 
place when Milton’s first wife, after her desertion, came and 
threw herself at his feet, and was taken back to his home. 

947-1104. Adam, now reconciled to Eve, says she little realises 
what she proposes in offering to take the whole punishment on 
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herself ; besides^ Ood*s decree having onoo gone forth, such 
appeals as she proposes will change nothing. He agrees with 
her that they ought to have no more wranglings, rather should 
each by mutual offices of love endeavour to render the 
other’s lot easier. Knowing that Adam is much concerned 
for the fate of his posterity, Eve makftvS two proposals ; either (I) 
that they shall always remain chihlless, or (2) that they shall 
seek immediate death, even if they employ their own hands in 
their self-destruction. To this Adam replies by pointing out both 
the folly and the impossibility of self-destruotion, adding that 
they must keep in mind the promise that the seed of the woman 
shall crush the serpent’s head. To destroy themselves would bo 
to forego their promised revenge, and by an act which would 
bring two-fold punishment on their heads. Recalling the gracious 
spirit of him who came down from above to judge and sentence 
them, he confidently affirms that by piayei fully seeking his help, 
they will receive the aid they need to protect them from the 
various ills that are now in front of them, some of which (after all> 
will be blessings in disguise. 

So they humbly and penitently make their wa}' to the place 
where (lod had formerly appeared to them, and there they raise 
their hearts to him in prayer. 

947. As before. Adam refers to Eve’s precipitate haste to eat 
the forbidden fruit, 

050. Thine own (share of it.) 

951. Whose. Either (I) of which; (»r (2) Whose (wrath), 

956, (That) thy frailty and infirmer sex (might be) forgiven. 
In Milton there is too much reiteration of this sentiment. 

957, By me exposed. Because lie permitted her, qji the fatal 
moniing, to wander from his side, 

060. Offices. Here the word means “duties” ; hut at 1. l(K)2 
office«a function. 

962. Since. Seeing that. If ought I see. If I understand the 
matter aright. 

964. A long day’s dying, i.e. Co-extensive with the span of life 
itself. 

969. Found so erroneous (once). She refers to what she 
said in offering him the fatal fruit. 

976. Extremes. Calamities. 

977. Or end (of our extremities). 

978. As in our evils. A Latin idiom, meaning, “considering 
the extent of our evils.” 

979. Our descent^ Tliose who are to come after us. 

983. (Yea, to) our own begotten. Those begotten by us. A 
further definition pf the others of the preceding line. 
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087| 988. Prevent... unbegot. It may be questioned whether 
Keightley is right (or Verity who takes the same view) in explain- 
ing “prevent” as —“anticipate or forestall”, and not rather in the 
sense of “intercept”, “hinder from cording to the birth.” To being 
yet un begot » yet un begot to being. 

990. Deceived his glut. Pregnant construction. Death will 
be (1) disappointed in his hopes and (2) deprived of his prey. 

His glut. The plenty in store for him. 

998. Less than none. Not less than any. 

I<K)9. Make short (work). Cf. the German. Kurz machen. 

1002. He not found. Absolute construction. Supply... his 
office -be the instruments of our own death. 

1004. No end. No issue. 

And have the power Sef.ing we have the power to destroy 
destruction with destruction —prevent the ruin of those not yet 
born by suicide. 

lOOn. This whole line is parenthetic. “Choosing the most ex- 
peditious way of making an end of ourselves.*’ 

1009. Pale. Pallor. Adj. used as a noun, 

1012. Labouring. By much mental effort. 

1014. More sublime. The sublimity of mind you manifest in 
this contempt 3’ou show for life argues that life is iiot the shallow 
mockery your words make it. 

1024. Forestalled. Frustrated. 

1025. So snatched. Obtained in this underhand way. 

1028. To make death in us live. The “deathless death*’ 
of 1. 798. 

I0H6. Which will be lost. And this revenge will not be ours to 
“enjoy,” if wo do as you say. 

1088. Resolved (on). 

10 U. (Let) no more (then) be mentioned. 

1045. Reluctance against- opposition to. 

10.r2. Soon (to bo) recompensed. 

I0n?l, 4. Aslope glanced. Like a missile that rebounds from an 
object which it strikes obliquely. “The ground received the 
heaviest share of the curse pronounced on mo.*’ 

1068, Shroud. Shelter. 

1069. Diurnal star. The sun, which in Lycidas is called the 
“day-star”. 

1071. Foment— foster, cherish with heat. Sere— dry. K. says 
the expression “gathered beams” can only refer to a concave 
mirror. • 
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1072. Grind the air attrite. “He seems to suppose that iu th 
collision of two bodies, as two flints, or a flint and a steel, it is the 
air that yields the lire. ” K, 

1075. Tine«*kijidle. Slarnt athwart. 

1078. Supply (the office of) the sun. 

1079. Remedy or cure. Tautology. 

1081. Cf grace. For grace. 

1091. Frequenting (the air). Filling with sound. Sent belongs 
to sighs. 

1098, The repetition of the next six lines is in the manner of 
Homer and other ancient epic poets. Observe that besides round- 
ing off the bk., these reiterated lines are restful to the ear. and 
mark an important turning-point in the story. 



BOOK ^1. 

Tlie objection to Paradise Lost that it is “on another plain to 
our ordinary experience,” that the “supernatural is insufficiently 
Immanised” applies less to the closing books than to those that 
precede them. The primitive state in Paradise was transcendental. 
Milton surrounded the first human pair with the glory and the 
mystery Wordsworth ascribes to the child fresh from the hand of 
(lod, Ijefore the “vision splendid” has faded “into the light of 
eominon day.” But since the introduction of warring winds and 
inelemout seasons, Adam and Eve have become quite recognisable 
persons. Our heart begins to warm to them, as it never could 
have done to the unapproachable creatures of the fourth bk. There 
was nobility in Adam’s partaking of the forbidden fruit from the 
inotive ascribed to his act in bk. ix. viz. compassion for his mate ; 
and at the close of bk. x, Eve herself rises to heroism, when she pro- 
poses to bear all the penalty of the crime, she being chiefly 
responsible. 

In their penitential prayers there was no ulterior object ; they 
entreated to bo restored to God’s favour, not that their sentences 
should be revok^. It w»v8 right that having sinned they should 
find sin a hitter thing *, but that they should henceforth and for 
ever lose God’s gfxwi will and favour— this was no part of the judg- 
ment pronounced on their fault. The curse was pronounced on the 
ground and on the serpent, not on the man or the woman. 

Rut that they are fallen and degraded creatures is indubitable. 
Milton in the opening paragraphs of bk. xi. insists that their 
repentance and desire for amendment does not arise of 
their own wills but is the fruit of the divine grace that has 
been sown in their hearts by the Holy Spirit. That Michael 
is the angel sent to carry out the expulsion is significant. The 
sociable and friendly Raphael is of too mild a nature for such 
stern work. 

The series of revelation that now begins is partly a device of 
the poet to extend the outlook and scope of the epic into the 
distant future just as it has already glanced back into the past. 

The following are the natural divisions : — 

(0 1—132. The Almighty convokes a synod (the third since 
the l)eginning of bk. x.l and announces that there is need for Man’s 
removal from the garden. Michael is entrusted with the execu- 
tion of this stern command. 

(2) 133—356. The announcement of banishment takes Adam 
and Eve completely by surprise, tailing on them as a great blow. 
But Michael shows that Adam’s worst fear (315 sexj.) is groundless. 
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(3) 356 — end. A series of visions, introduced by the spectacle 
of one half (the inhabi ted half) of the globe. The visions are as 
follows ; — 

(a) Cain slays Abel, r 

(b) Death shows itself to Adam in many loathsome forms. 

(c) The sons of God ally themselves with the daughters of 
men. 

(d) V’iolence and bloodshed— the days of the giants who have 
sprung from these alliances. 

(e) The wickedness of man brings a flood of waters on the 
earth. 


1 — 44. As Adam and Eve are praying, grace descends upon them, 
and their breathings are borne aloft to Heaven. Here they 
are presented by the Son, who intercedes for them, putting 
into articulate words their longings for which they had found no 
articulate utterance. The burden of the prayers is that they may live 
the rest of their term of life in a state of reconciliation — not of 
enmity— with their Maker. 

1. Plight. Coaditioa exciting pity. Stood probably means 
‘continued’ or ‘remained’ ; for we know, from the closing lines of 
bk. X, that they were not on their feet, but prostrate on the 
ground. Landor remarks that both in Italian and in Spanish the 
word for ‘stand’ is used thus. 

2. Mercy-seat. The Hebrew word means “covering.” It was 
the golden lid or cover of the ark of tlie covenant, in front 
of which were performed the highest rights known to the religion 
of the Jews. Here figuratively for the throne of grace in heaven. 

3. Prevenient, Taking the initiative, or the first step. Milton 
insists, in true puritan fashion, that man is powerless to repent 
and seek renovation by the mere promptings of his own nature, 
without the gift of repentance which comes down from above. 
The same idea is insisted on again in 1. 23, where implanted 
grace is made mention of ; and in 1. 26, which refers to the seed 
sown with contrition in his heart as the real cause of 
repentance. 

4. This antithesis between stony hearts and hearts of flesh is 
taken from the prophet Ezekiel (xi. 19). It is the contrast between 
the proud, stubborn and self-willed nature and the nature that is 
eensitive and responsive to the will of God. 

5. Regenerate. Spiritually renovated. 

Sighs now breathed unutterable. Breathed here is transi- 
tive, These sighs are the outward expression of desires that cannot 
be articulately uttered. A passage in Romans (vlU. 26) is in the 
poet’s mind, describing the highest forms of prayer as consisting 
in “groanings that cannot be uttered.*’ 
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6. Which the Spirit of prayer inspired. Here we are in the 
realm of raysticiBra— that state of soul in which man’s personality 
is absorbed and lost in God. In one aspect prayer is a man’s own 
utterance ; in another aspect, it is not, for it is the utterance of 
the indwelling and inspiring Spirit. 

7. Winged for Heaven. Prayers of this class naturally fly 
upward. 

8. Loudest oratory. I/mdncss and ostentation in acts of reli- 
gion are suggestive of hypocrisy, rather than true piety.* 

Their port, eto. Their hearing is not abject, although their 
hearts are humble. “Lowliness majestic,” the fine expression 
applied to Kve in viii. 4*2, might be applied here to tliem both. 

Deucalion and chaste Pyrrha. Classical writers refer to a 
flood of waters sent on the earth (like that of Noah) to punish the 
wickedness of the primitive world. Deucalion and Pyrrha were 
saved (like Noali and his family) by means of a vessel in which 
they took refuge. Finding themselves after the flood to be the 
sole survivors of the human race, they consulted the oracle of 
Themis (goddess of justice) as to the best means of re-peopling 
the world. They were instructed to take the bones of their 
mother and cast thorn behind their backs, by which the oracle meant 
the stones beneath their feet. These they threw behind tliem and 
those cast by Deucalion lieoame men, and by Pyrrha women. 

8*l4. The sentence is a little involved. The order is: — “Vet 
their port (was) not (that) of mean suitors, nor seemed their peti- 
tion less important than (those offered up) when the ancient pair... 
stood devoutly, &c. 

15. Envious winds. Not blown away by hostile winds. 
Masson sees here a reference to those “Indulgences, despenses 
pardons bulls” — that were the “sport of idle winds” in bk. iii,, 
where the poet describes the “Paradise of Fools.” 

17. Dimensionless. Because there was nothing materied 
about them. 

18,19. Clad with incense. This is scriptural imagery. In 
the Book of Revelation (viii. 4. .5) we read of prayers ascending to 
heaven mixed with the smoke of incense. The priest here is the 
great intercessor, the Son of Gotl. He offers the prayers to God, 
and intercedes on behalf of man. ' ^ 

Note. It may be useful to bring into a single focus the several 
points here touched upon. (1) The mood of Adam and Eve i.s peni- 
tential. (2) Their hearts have been softened by prevenient grace. (3) 
They utter only inarticulate breathings. (4) The Spirit inspires 
these breathings, turning them into prayers that fly aloft. (5) Silent 
utterances like these avail more than audible prayers. (6) The 

♦ In prayer, «ay« Buuyan, it is better that there 8hou\d be a heart wltho\it 
•words Umi words without a ^oart. 
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suppliants lose no dignity in their prostrate and lowly attitude. 
(7) The prayers are presented by the great Intercessor, (8) Who 
intercedes with God for man. ^ 

22. First-fruits. Earliest effeots, (i.e, the sighs of contrition). 

2il. Implanted grace. A figure borrowed from husbandry, 
like seed in 1. 26. 

Sighs and prayers —sighs which are prayers, in apposition 
to first-fruits. Hendiadys. 

25. I thy priest. Milton in hia Treatise on Chrietian 
Do€trin€^ has a chapter on the three offices of Christ, (viz. pro- 
phet, priest and king). The sacerdotal office is that through which 
he makes intercession for mankind. The imagery of the censer 
from the bk. of Revelation (viii. 3 and 4). 

26. Fruits viz., the signs of repentance. 

26, 27. Seed sown. Repentance having come from above 
is a divine bestowal. 

28. Manuring— spending labour on. He was put into the 
garden “to dress it and to keep it.’^ But ]>etter than the fruita of 
husbandry are the first sighs that rise from the heart, proving that 
a “regenerating work” (1. 5) has begun. 

31. Hear. ..mute. Possible because “desire is prayer.’’ 

32. 33. Let me his advocate etc., interpret for him. unskilful 
[inexpert] himself in clothing his feelings iu words. 

33. Advocate and propitiation. Different aspects of the 
priestly office, 

35. Ingraft. Another metaphor from husbandry. Christ, as 
man’s substitute, takes upon himself marrs works, both good and 
bad. For the.se latter, his death is to pay the penalty. (Refer 
back to note on x. 61. ) 

37. In me, &c. Receive in my person as coming from these... 

38. Smell. Cf. “And God smelled a sweet savour.” Genesi^j 
▼iii. 2. 

40. Numbered. Man has lost the gift of immortality with 
which he had originally been endowed. The penalty here is not 
annulled but only made milder. 

Death, his doom. Doom is of course in apposition to death. 
42. To better life shall yield hina. Death will do this by 
opening the gates to a higher and fuller existence. 

44. Made one. This is the consummation referred to in John 
17, 21, viz. the final restoration of complete harmony between (^od 
and man. 

46-133. The father grants all the petitions tbat are offered on 
man’s behalf through the 6oo, but declares that man may no longer 
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dwell ia PAradiso, and that hia way to higher existence is now 
through death. The angelic synod is summoned by trumpet ; 
they are informed of the Almighty’s decree ; Michael is com- 
missioned to carry the sentence into execution, but in doing 
so to use all mildness, and open Adamjs eyes to see future events 
ill vision. A cohort of cherubim descends along with him each 
one having four faces, 

45. Without cloud. See bk. x. 3*2. The Son dwells within 
the cloud, and sees the Father face to face. 

47. All thy request. ..decree. Thy asking has not exceeded 
my unchangeable purposes. 

49. Him forbids. Demands his expulsion. 

50. There is now a want of correspondence between man 
and his original environment. It is not simply that God has pro- 
nounced a hard decree. The impure cannot consort with the pure, 

53. Gross, to air as gross (as himself). Sin has rendered 
Adam gross or polluted, and his true element will be the mists 
and impure exhalations of earth. For Milton’s description of the 
‘‘purer air” of Paradise see iv, 153. 

54. Dispose him best. Render him meetest for dissolution, 
since die he must. Death would be harder to bear in a place 
like Eden, with so much to resign, than in a world, with less 
that makes life worth living. 

5b. Of incorrupt corrupted. Of«»from the state of, 

58, Endowed with two fair gifts etc. That refers to liappi« 
ness, this other to immortality. The latter, in the absence of the 
former, is no longer a thing to be desired. 

bO. Served... till. Immortality would be to him but a perpetua- 
tion of woe, till 1 released him by death. 

62, 64. Life... second life. Observe three stages in man’s 
existence viz. (1) the present life, a term for refinement and 
preparation for the future ; (2) the state of death, which lasts 
till “tlie last trump” (presently to be referred to) ; a state 
resembling sleep ; (3) the new existence that muU be ushered in 
by a double event, man’s resurrection and the renewing of heaven 
and earth. 

Resigns him (up). As a goaler does with his charge, the grave 
being a kind of prison. This passage is rendered difficult by (1) 
unusual uses of words, (2) involvecT constructions, (3) inversions 
and (4) change of construction. 

The sentence might thus be paraphrased “I created him at 
first possess^ of two fair gifts, viz., happiness and immortality ; 
having throivn away the first, the second would serve but as a 
punishment, till such time as death should providentially come 
to claim him. It thus appears that death is actually his friend. 
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his final friend ; but no ! not his final friend, for those whoso 
lives on earth render them worthy of such a destiny are to 
awake to a new existence-- a second life — and are to experience 
a renewal such as is to transform both the Heavens and the Earth. 
These events, referred to « already in x. 638, will be still more 
fully unfolded in xii. 547. 

67. Synod. In x. 611 this word is applied to a conjunction of 
planets ; here to an assembly of angels. 

69. i (am now to) proceed. 

70* As how, &c. **As lately 1 took the Blest into iny confix 
dence regarding the fate of the peccant ( = sinful) angels ; so now 
I will unfold to them ray purposes as regards mankind.” The 
passage referred to is at iii. 80, explaining the diifei'ence 
of treatment meted out to those who “by their own suggestion 
fell” and those “deceived by the other [Satan] first.” 

73 Minister that watched. Sentinel on duty. The whole 
conception of Heaven is that of a military establishment. 

74. Perhaps. ..perhaps. “Perhaps the same trumpet that 
was heard afterwards at the giving of the law, and to be heard 
once more at the last day.'" 

The passages of scripture here referred to (Exodus xix. 18 and 
Thessalonians iv. 16) mention trumpet blasts a« preparatory to 
proclamations of the most solemn import. Butin the text is 
merely the signal for a synod. 

^ 74. Oreb or Horeb is the range of mountains of which ^$inai 
18 the lower part. It was here the law was promulgated to tho 
children of Israel, and where — 

Israel made them gods of gold, 

Although the trumpet blew so loud, 

76. General doom. The judgement of mankind in general 
(as distinguished from the saints) which will take place at the end 
of the world. See Nativity Ode, stanza 17. 

77. All the Regions. Region means the welkin or sk^. 
The plural may refer to the “successive sections into which tlie 
atmosphere is divided.” N. K. D. 

From their blissful etc. We have here a glimpse into Heav€*»n. 
the abode of the blest. Bowers of Amaranthine shade. JShady 
bowers of amaranth, (the name of a flower formerly regarded as 
a symbol of iraraortality). 

81. Resorting to the summons. Gathering to the pface of 
summoDd. 

84. O son s, &o. The speech that follows closely paraphrases 
Genesis iii. i.2-24. 

86. Defended fruit. Forbidden fruit. Cf. the common expres- 
sion, God defend. Let him boast, &c. One might have thought 
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the boasting stage was long past, if there was such a stage at all in 
their experience. The present raood of contrition will last no 
longer, says the divine sj^^aker, than the workings of grace in their 
hearts; so the precautions to be taken are by no means unnecessary. 

91. My motions in him. These moods come from my inriplant* 
ed grace, and would pass off, as soon as I ceased to work in him. 
Longer than they move •Beyond the limit of their working. Self- 
left Perhaps the “Pelagian controversy” is in the poet’s mind 
as he yet again insists on man’s “inability” (glanced at so often 
already, il. 3, 23 and 26.) 

94. Reach. . . of. Reach after, or towards. 

Eat. ..dream. The subject is “he” implied in his. 

98. Fitter soil (to till). The gross air (1. 53) will likewise be 
fitter for him to breathe. 

99. Michael, by whose sword Satan’s host were driven out of 
Heaven, has figured prominently in bk. vi., where Raphael told 
Adam the story of the war in Heaven. 

102. Thy choice. Here used passively in the sense of “ things 
or ’peraon.s chosen.” Fiend (literally enemy) here refers to the 
author of evil. 

103. Or in behalf. or. Hither (1) acting in collusion with 

man or (2) to extend the IkhukIs of own empire. The demons, 
had imagined the new world already theirs~and their presumption 
was punished by their being turned into serpents. 

106. Denounce. “To make known in a solemn or official 
manner.’’ The Latin sense of the word. 

108. Faint. Lose all hope. 

ill. Excess. This word though milder than “ transgression’’’ 
contains the same idea viz, “ a going beyond *’ “ an overstepping 
of bounds.” All terror hide. Use mildnebs. 

IIT). As I thee shall enlighten. As I shall first unfold 
to thee. 

116. Intermix. Make reference to here and there. This is 
just what he does, ISee list of passages mentioned in the footnote 
p. xxxvii. 

1 16. My covenant. The solemn promise that the seed of the 
w(»inrin shall bruise the head of tthe serpent, a foregleam of the 
Incarnation . 

119. Climbs. The pathetic fallacy, suggesting too the sense 
that “the intruder would here find easiest entrance.” 

120. Of a svi/ord the flame *= a flaming sword. A bold 
example of synecdoche. 

121. Guard all passage. Hinder all possibility of approach. 
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12*2. Lest Paradise, &c. It was with such hopes iu view 
that the causey was built. ** History repeats itself and therefore 
a more successful trial might be made ou the part of the repulse<!. 

133 - 207 . A new day no^, dawns on Earth. Adam and Eve, 
after pouring forth sighs and prayers to Heaven, rise up with 
new strength. Joy succeeds to grief. Adam expresses his 
wonder at the efficacy of prayer. Eve proposes, seeing a new 
day has dawned, that they should renew their customary tasks. 
But just then a change comes over the face of Nature, the sky 
is shrouded io gloom, as when the sun is eclipsed. But just 
the east is darkened, a glorious light appears away in the west, 

1*26. Power. See x. 460. 

128, Cherubim. Plural of cherub. These are described in 
Ezekiel (x. I2j as full of eyes, and every one having four faces. 

129. Janus is a Latin divinity, represented with two faces. 
These faces, looking back into the past and forward into the 
future, were symbolical of wisdom, 

160. Spangled with eyes. Full of eyes round about.'’ 

131. Argus was a monster with a hundred eyes. He was 
slain Mercury -^Hermes, who lulled him to sleep by playing 
on his flute, (or opiate rod ) : then ho severed the head rrotn 
the body. 

135. Leucothea. In Comus (1. 874) we read of “Leucothea’s 
lovely hands,” There she is identified with the Greek maiden 
Ino, who was transformed into a sea nymph ; but in the present 
passage Milton has in his mind the Roman goddess Matuta, 
goddess of the Dawn, with whom Leucothea ^vas sometimes 
identified. 

137. Orisons, Prayers. An old French word. 

Found. This verb has three objects, (1) strength, received in 
answer to prayer ; (2) hope, a rebound from despair ; and (3) joy. 
fearful of offending again. 

140. Which (jo^). 

His welcome words renewed. Brought back his power of 
speech (which Eve was pleased to hear). But Keightley explains the 
line differently, viz. ** which feelings of hope and joy his words 
renewed in, or brought liaok to, the mind of Eve.” 

142. Descends. ..ascends. A striking antithesis. That gifts 
might come down from above to gratify dwellers on earth is not 
remarkable, but that anything [prayers or offerings] ascending from 
them can be pleasing to (iocf is more difficult to understand, 
Adam has proved by experience the efficacy of prayer, and now 
wonders at the mysterious power by which the heart of <iod haw 
been touched, Adam has m^gun to learnt that 
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The whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

144, Prevalent. Prevailing, efficacious. 

146. Yet this (eflfeot) will prayer (have). 

147. Or one short sigh of hufnan breath. This (Adam 
thinks) is a better description of his utterances than the formal 
word “prayer.” 

148~~lol. Since I sought... ..methought I saw. There is a 
change of construction. VVe would expect the sentence to run 
on “ mothinks 1 have seen.” 

L55. His promise (also returned). 

156. Then, vix. at the time the promise was given (bk. x. 179). 

Not minded. Disregarded. There were so many other 

thoughts then in their minds. 

157. Bitterness of death. The expression is taken from 
Samuel XV. 82, but there is no reference to its con*^ext. Death 
is here the penal sentence pronounced on the first sin, now more 
tolerable than it seemed at first, 

161. And all things live for man. Man is, as it were, the 
centre of creation, giving everything else its meaning. (Man the 
statue, Nature the pedestal). 

Ill worthy (am) I (that). 

164. For thee ordained, Ac. Ordained or appointed to be a 
helpmeet fur thee. “It is not good that the man should be alone ; 
1 will make him an help meet for him.” Genesis ii. 18. 

166. Rather (than such a title, viz. “ Mother of all 
Mankind ”). 

168. (Seeing) that I... am graced... i. e. have the honour con- 
ferred on me ot being. 

169. Source of life, because she i.s to be “the mother of all 
living.” 

169. Next favourable thou, i.e, only less favourable than ray 
Judge. 

170. The order is, “Who vouchsafest thus highly to entitle 
(or style) me.” Vouchsafest ^delgnest. 

172. Imposed as a task which will bring the sweat to the 
In ow. This, it will be remembered, was .part of sin’s penalty. 

173. Sleepless night Spent at first in restlessness and 
despair, then in sighs and prayers (bk. x. 846). 

175. Observe how the poet marks Time’s advance. The dawn , 
(compared to a white goddess), was mentioned at 1. 135 ; here now 
we have “ rosy-fingered morning. Progress. In the sense of 
a stately journey, just as we speak of a “royal progress.” 
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176» Never from thy side. Cf. bk. x. 958, *‘Thy frailty 
by rae exposed.’' Eve’s separating herself from her husband was 
the beginning of the misfortunes of the fatal day whose events are 
described in bk. ix. 

178. Laborious. Beoauso now “ with sweat imposed.'’ 

Till day droop. Till the sun sets. 

180. Fate means here the divine decree. 

182. Subscribed not. Did not assent. Milton’s commentators 
have pointed out the absurdity of such a word as this in such a 
connection. 

182. Gave signs, omens of the disaster in store, viz. the 
expulsion. The omens here mentioned were perhaps suggested 
by Virgil. 

“These omens have a singular beauty here, as they show the 
change that is going to he made in the condition of Adam and 
Eve ; and nothing could be invented more apposite and proper 
for this purpose. An eagle pursuing two beautiful birds, and a 
lion chasing a fine hart and hind ; and both to the easterti gate of 
Paradise ; as Adam and Eve were to be driven out by the Angel 
at that gate.” Newton. 

184. Nigh in her sight. Near to wliere Eve was standing. 

185. The bird of Jove. The eagle was sacred to Jupiter. 

Tour. Johnson’s explanation, that this means ‘'tower” is 
preferable to Hume's, who says it me^ins “ wheed or circuit.” 

Stooping a term in falconry, “ when a hawk being upon 
her wings at the height of her pitch, bendeth violently down to 
strike the prey.” 

187. First hunter then. This seems hardly consistent with a 
/brmer statement, “ Beast with beast began war.” (x. 71<>)» 
Brace, pair, used of animals that consort tegether. 

191. Adam (in his turn) observed. 

192. Mute signs. The pair of birds, and the hart and hind 
typify the human pair (says Masson) ; but what is typified 
by the lion and the Eagle ? 

195. Which. ..purpose is parenthetic. Forerunner8...or 
(sent) to warn. There is here no real antithesis. The omens 
are sent either (1) to indicate some further changes to bo expected, 
or (2) because they are t^x) confident about their tenure of their 
pleasant garden. 

198, 199. How long (this our present reprieve will last) who 
knows? Or (who knows) more than this, viz. Ac. (Milton forgets 
that there were no other human beings at this time.) 

200. Thither must return. See x. 200. 
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5J02. Flight. Flying creatures. 

eastwards. The place of exit was in 
tills direction and the entrance was to the west. 

• Bright. But there is a play on the other sense 

oi tne word, “eastern. • 


‘hat draws . .a radiant white. The 
HflriiiJ <iraws nearer, becomes brighter and pre- 

out to be no cloud stall, 


208-354. The band of cherubim is likened to those companies 
j were wont to appear to holy men of Israel in later 
* -^dam 8e«iing tlieir chief approaching in his direction, 
diart? some important tidings will now be 

osea to him, and requests her to retire behind the scenes. 

* retaining all his majesty (though assuming the human 
Innr/J . announcement that Adam and Eve may no 

' Garden. Each expresses bitter regret 

. . ^ke leave of such fair scenes. Adam declares that 

fin!;, ”*”1 most concern is to think of the loss of God's 

atv.ft ; if sustain after he has begun to associate particular 

aSIii). *i\i *1 visits from his Divine Friend. But he is 

>10 ^ presence is not limited to one place, and can be 

down in the nether world as amid the beautiful 
haunts they are now called on to abandon. 

^^^Be Adam w'as speaking to Eve. Jaspet^. 

variety of colours. A jasper 

} ould be a dull, discoloured one. The sun was in eclipse, 

iL V afraid of those celestial visitors—ihe sight was 

a tearful, rather than a splendid one to his eyes. 

word means “two hosts,*' hence the 
letercnce to the field pavilioned in the next line. “And Jacob 
7r.lV'” .the angels of iiod met him. And when 

Tfi * ‘This is Grid's host:’ and he called the 

name ol that place Mahanaim.” (Genesis xxxii. 1,2. 

-h>* Paviliioned. Covered wdth tents. 

‘h»‘ Elisha was at Dothan, 

' I ' . .r® “"J «»^8troy him. Elisha’s servant 

nrlv^. fh^ * “‘■'"y- »» prophet’s 

rn^nf tw "P®"®*!. anti he beheld to his astouish- 

alxint Elisha tnountam was full of horses and chariots round 

indKd'diiai**«,*!2'"u**j ®' he desratched a host against one 

first mA.n. **”*' decoration of war. Assassin 

br steSth " '^f ‘0 murdered 
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220, Hierarch. The most general name for one of the higher 
orders of angels, ThesO} it will be remem Wed, are olassitied in 
three Hierarchies, according to the following scheme : — (1) 
Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones ; (2) Dominations, Virtues and 
and Powers ; (3) Principal! tien, Archangels and Angels. 

221. Stand, Station. A place where one stands and waits. 

226, 227. Tidings. ..determine. ..impose. Tidings is em- 
ployed in a strained sense, mere tidings cannot do what is here 
stated. Adam from the severe expression of the angel gathers 
what is about to happen, either (1) that he and Eve are now to 
meet their end ; or (2) that some new unwelcome laws are to i>e 
imposed upon them. Determine is used in the sense of *^make 
an end of”. 

229. Veils. Throws into the shade. 

230. Gait. Manner of going. Celestials were suppo.sed to 
glide rather than to walk. 

231. None of the meanest. Litotes. 

231, 232. Some great Potentate or of the Thrones. Strictly 
speaking, the former were in the first, and the latter in the 
second Hierarchy; but Milton recognises no hard and fast 
division between the classes. 

232. Such majesty, &c. He comes in such majesty, invests, 
lit. clothes, here it means “.surrounds or attends.*’ 

24tJ. Lucid. Bright. Arms. Armour, Meliboean. Meli- 
boea was in Thessaly. Near it w'as found a species of shell- 
fish that furnished an excellent dye. Grain of Sarra. Grain 
means a dye. Sarra i.s the Syrian name for Tyre, so famous among 
the ancients for its purple dyes. 

244. Iris has dipped the woof. This means the vest was 
as bright and as variegated as the rain)x>w. Iris was the goddess 
of the rainbow. 

245. His starry helm unbuckled (a participial clause)'^ in 
consec^uence of his helmet being laid aside. 

246. Where youth ended. These words are redundant: when 
youth ends manhood of course begins. Prime of manhood. 
Beginningof manhood. 

247. As in a glistening zodiac. It has been well asked, 
“Who but Milton would have thouglit of comparing Michaers 
sword-belt to the sun’s apparent circle in the heavens, marked by 
the twelve constellations of the zodiac ?’* 

248. Satan’s dire dread. His encounter with Michael is one 
of the ^eat passages in bk. vi. (See 296 sei].) Michael’s sword 
on meeting Satan’s severed it at a blow, and entered deep into the 
rebel’s side — “Then Satan first knew pain.” 
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251. He has come not to exchange oourtestes, but to carry out 
his orders. 

253. Then. ..when. The line is parenthetic. The redundant 
use of then is frequent and lends •clearness and emphasis to. 
the thought. 

254. Defeated of his seizure. Disappointed of his prey. 

256. “And wherein thou mayest atone for one bad act [the 
eating of the fruit] by !nan 3 "good ones.” 

257. Then, i. e. after these good acts. 

258. Death's rapacious claim, (rapacious i.'* a transferred 
epithet). “For the soul that sinneth it shall die.*' Redeem 
because Death is spoken of as a person, having a legal right over 
the sinner. 

26 H, (Thy Lord) permits not. 

261-2. These lines are an echo of 11. 97. H aluH c. 

264. Chilling g>*ipe .bound. His vitals were suddenly 

(‘ontracted by the pain of the announcement. 

265. Eve, who unseen. See 1. 237. 

267. Discovered. Betrayed. 

270. Native. For she had always lived in this beautiful place. 

272. The respite of that day. Thi.s refers to the length of 
the reprieve from death. Mortal. Death-bringing. My early 
visitation. Which I visited every morning. The custodj^ of the 
flowering plants was in Eve's hands. 

277. Gave them names. A very pleasing fancy* of tlie poet’s ! To. 
Adam (it will he remembered) had been assigned the task of giving 
names to the aainutls — “and whatsoever Adam called ever^* living 
creature, that was the name thereof.” Eve has a corresponding 
task given h|Br by tlie poet, that of naming the yfovws. For her 
great fondness for “her nurserj'.' — as it is called — see viii. 46 seq. 

278. Rank your tribes. Arrange in their orders the different 
species. Eve (or Milton) anticipates Linnaeus ! 

279. Ambrosial fount. Perfumed water (?) A conceit of the 
Same kind as “painting the lily” and “throwing a i>erfume on the 

violet.” _ . ... - . 

282, “Whither into to. “To what place will my foot- 

steps take me in that lower, unknown world, compared to this 
one obscure (=dark) and wild ?” 

285. It has been suggested that the sentence ought to end at 
pure, and that what follows was broken off by the angel s ‘Inter- 
ruption mild. Edmonstou prints it so, but has not been follow- 
ed by later editors. 

• I am «urprised that no writer— so far at least as 1 know— has made any 
allusion to It. 
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289. Over*fond. Foolishly covetous. 

290. ‘‘You will not be unaccompanied.” 

292. Where there. CL 1. 253. 

293. Cold sudden damp. Damp —dejection. Cf. 264. 

294. His scattered spirit returned. An absolute clause, 

296, 297. Thrones. See 1. 231. Of them the highest. l>oes 
this refer to Seraphim ? Such of shape. Of such a shape. 

298. Prince above princes. As high above princes, as princes 
are above common men. 

299. In telling wound, &c. Pain us in its delivery ; undo 
us in its execution. 

.300, What besides, tVc. The A^ery utmost woe our natures arc 
capable of enduring has been laid upon us by this sentence. 

303. Departure. In apposition to tidings. The semicolon 
after eyes makes it clear that the next clause stands by itself. 
(But the original edithm has a comma). 

The passage has much natural pathos. Not only is Eden beauti- 
ful, but its haunts have by this time grown familiar. In losing 
their garden, they will lose a part of thoir personality, “1 am a 
part of all that I have seen.” 

307. Nor. ..nor. ‘'Neither knowing us, nor known by us.” A 
touching instance of the “pathetic fallacy.” Thoughts of the 
unknown world waiting them below fill them with all the terrors 
experienced by a child about to go into the dark. 

309. Can, in the obsolete sense of “to be able to do” — a use 
now confined to poetry, 

313. Choking tlie breather, as his own breath is fiur\g b*w;k in 
his face. 

314. Bidding. Command, (etymologically only a “rcfjuest.”) 
Cf. Ariel’s words To thy strong bidding task Ariel and all his 
quality.” 

316. The words are borrowed from Genesis iv. 14 As — hoU) 

say* 

317. Here. ..frequent. ..worship. “Could I continue to dwell 
in this place, I might go on worshipping at the various places 
where God has hitherto been wont to appear to me, 

323. Grateful altars. Transferred epithet. 

32-5. Stone of lustre. The pebbles in the brooks of Eden are 
all gems ! A conceit like what we observed at 1. 279. 

326. Milton has in mind such passages as Genesis xii. 6, 
jcxxv. 7. 

328* Nether(%» lower) is the correlative of “upper.” 
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330. Fled him angry. Fled from him in his anger, viz. among 
the thickest trees, (x. 101). 

330, 331. Recalled (as from death) to life prolonged and 
restored to hope V3y promised .race. Zeugma. Two rea- 
sons are given by Adam why he would never again flee from 
Ood viz. (1) the sentence of death has been delayed, (2) a 
gracious promise has l>een given with reference to the 
woman^s seed. 

332. Though but. If nothing else, at least, 

333. (From) afar off. Cf. Exodus xxxiii. 22. 

334. Regard. Look. 

3.35, 336. After Earth and after only simply “to be his.” 
Rock. 3’he word seems to mean the whole of Paradise. It is the 
tlevation of Eden that is in the speaker’s mind. Omnipresence. 
The “omni — ” hi this word is redundant. 

337. Kind. .Species. Cf. •‘mankind,* 

.338. Fomented. Cherished, fostered. 

340. Surmise. Suppose without certain knowledge. 

342. Had been. i. e., if Kdt‘n had remained in thy 
possession. 

343. Spread (over the earth). 

345. Celebrate. Do honour to, as to a king on his birthday. 
In the case supposed Adam would be still living, for death 
has come into the world with nin, Milton seems to overlook this. 

348. Even ground. This is the nether world, 1, 328. 

.350. Is. Exists. Alike. As much there as here. 

.351, And his face (will) express many a sign of his 
presence, still following thee, still compassing thee round.” 
The wording of this passage is rather “troubled”. The sense 
seems to be “God will coiUimifdly bo with you, and the manifesta- 
tion of his face will occasionally bear witness of the fact.” 

354. And of his steps the track divine. I. e. and the divine 
track of his presence. This is something else that his face will 
sometimes indicate to them even in that unknown nether world. 

356-411. Leaving Eve asleep below, Adam follows his celestial 
guide to the summit of the highest hill in Paradise. From here a 
great panorama is stretched at his feet, including no less than one 
half of the round Earth. Ho is permitted to see famous countries 
and their capitals, Asiatic, Africian, European and American, as 
they will exist in distant times. This, the first of a series of 
visions is, — so to say — Adames first lesson in geography.* 

« In other parts of the poem wo havo had what might be called ‘oonsiella- 
tiouB* of proper names. Here wo com# across a galaxy of them. 
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358. Good with bad. The history that follows is largely made 
up of a condiot between these opposing principles. 

359. Supernal. Supernatural. Contending. This is the 
struggle that goes on betwee(:i evil and good« darkness and light. 

361. Temper. Moderate. 

362. Inured. Disciplined till habituated. 

366. Mortal passage. Death (regarded as a journey from the 
known to the unknown.) 

Ascent this hill. An imaginary mountain is meant — hence the 
expression below, in the visions of God. We are reminded 
of the Mount of the Temptation soon to be referred to. 

367. Drenched. “ Steeped in moisture.” The eyes were 
anointed with juice having soporific properties. 

368. To foresight wakest. The angel contrasts Adam's condi- 
tion of mental activity with Eve's. All Adam’s faculties are now to 
be alert. 

369. As thou once. When the rib (from which J^ve was 
formed) was tak^ from his side. Genesis ii. 21. 

371. Safe guide. Either (I) nominative of addre.ss, or (2)10 
apposition to “thee.” 

372. Hand (--justice or severity) is an example of metonymy. 

373. To the evil turn = I invite Heaven's chastisement. 

374. Obvious breast. He means to face “breast forward” 
whatever has to l>e endured. Obvious ---“coming right in the 
way of something.” Arming either (1) myself or (2) itself. 

375. Earn (or win) rest from labour won (or earned). 

377. See note on 1. 366. It was “in the visions of God,” that 
Ezekiel “was brought upon a very high mountain.” Kzek, lx. 2. 

379. The hemisphere of earth, i. e. one half tlie globe. 

In clearest ken. There is here a mixture of two idioms; (1) 
in the clearest light ; (2) to the farthest ken. 

38Q. (tiay) stretched out to the amplest reach of prospect-- 
Extended as far as the eye could see. (Surely less than the poet 
means). 

381. Wider looking round— having a larger prospect. 

382. For different cause. Adam to be instructed, Jesus to 
be tempted. 

384, Our second Adam. Christ being (as it were) the second 
head of the race. 1 Corinthians xv. 22. 

387. Seat. Capital. 

388. Destined. Not yet in existence, but seen in prophetic 
vision. 
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386^t. We here have a sort of epitome of universi^ geography. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the student (1) that strict accuracy 
is not to be looked for, and (2) that the map of the world has clianged 
considerably since Milton's day. All poets have loved proper 
names, if only for their melodious bounds and far away asso* 
ciations. 

388. Cambalu Cathayan Can. Cathay is here supposed 

to be a province of Tartary, the capital of Which is Cambalu. 
But it is oomraoner to rejgard Uathay as the same as China, whose 
capital (here spelt Paquin) is Pekin. Can=khan. 

389. Temir is the famous Tamerlane of history. The city by 
the Oxus was once his capital . 

390. Paquin of Sinaean kings. Pekin is the residence of the 
emperors of Cnina. The Chinese are called “Sinae” in ancient 
books, hence the adjective Sinaean. 

392- Golden Cher^one<e. The peninsula of Malacca is called 

f olden because it is often ideiitilied with the Ophir of Scripture. 

he word “chersonesos’' is (heek and means *' land-island,” t.c. a 
{leninsula. 

.'19.^,394. Ecbatan or K;bitaua, was the anc|ent capital of 
Persia ; Hispahan or Ispahan is the modern. 

39r>. Btzance (<>r Byzantium), is the original name of Constan- 
tinople. The Turks ^rang originally from Turkestan, hence the 
Sultan is said to be Turchestan-born. 

397. The empire of Negus **was too conspicuous to escape 
notice.” Ken=:de^rry. Th*? emperor of Abyssinia was styled 

Neguss king. 

398. Ercoco wU'* once the utmost port, or most northerly sea- 
port of Abyssinia. Now Arkeeko. 

Less maritime i. e., inferior to the Negus of Abyssinia, 
in rank, and— like him —having their territories along the sea-coast . 

40(1. To the realm, &c. Congo and Angola ar3 not to the 
south of Sofata, as the poet seems to say, but on the west coast of 
the continent. 

403. The kingdoms, **Almanzor’s domiAions extended 
over the north-west, and a great part of the north coast of Africa. 
Morocco and Fez are on the Atlantic ; Algiers, Susa and Tre- 
misen on the Mediterranean coast. The language of the poet 
would lead us to suppose that all these places lay between the 
Niger and Mount Atlas, whereas they arc to the north of this 
>ange.” K. 

409. Yet unspoiled, i^c. Not yet discovered by the Spani- 
ards, who arc here called Geryon’s sons, from a three-headed 
monster of that name, who is said to have been king of Spain in 
the heroic age. 

10 
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41L El Dorado, A supposed city of gold in the interior of 
Guiana. It is described in Sir Walter Raleigh’s Discovery of Giu- 
ana, 1596. 

411-477. There now follows a series of panoramic views, rep- 
resenting striking scenes from the early history of the race. Thn. 
scales that had formed upon Adam’s eyes in consequence of the Fall 
are removed that he may see more clearly. The first vision shows 
him his future sons, Oatn and Abel, each presenting the fruits of 
their labours as a sacrifice to God. Afterwards, Aoel’s offering 
having beeu acceptetl and his own rejected. Cain, being stirred up 
with envy, rises against his brother and slays him. 

This is Adam's first sight of death, and it fills him with melan- 
choly musings. 

411. To nobler sights. “ That he might he titled to see nohloi 
sights.” 

412. The film. Symbolic of spiritual blindness. The Serpent 
had promised our first parents that the tasting of the forbidden 
frui^. would open their eyes— bub it has had the v^ty opposite 
effect ! 

414. Euphrasy and rue. Otherwise known a« eye-bright am 
herb of grace. Both were commonly used in affections of the eye-^ 
at one time perhaps by the poet himself. 

416. Well of life. A fancy of the poet's. We may 8uppo‘-i 
some fonotain of this name in the neighbourhood of the Tree o 
Life. (See bk iii. 357 for its celestial analogue). 

418. Inmost seat, etc. The eye of the soul. 

,.420, Entranced. Put into a trance, nnvde insensible to sui 
rounding objects. 

424. Hath wrought. &c. Shall bring about in some of th 
descendants. 

426. Excepted tree. The expression is exact. “Of every tre 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat : but...” 

Mor with the Snake conspired. The word.siare severe— alnios 
unjustly so. 

427> 428, Oeirive corruption. Cf. bk. x. 728, 

1 t ) All that I eat or drink, or shall beget. 

< * Is. propagated curse. 

* 429. A field. The two brothers have their lands adjaceui 
Caines part of the ground is under cultivation ; Abel’s is pastiu 
land, he being a keeper of sheep. 

430 Arable and tilth Both words mean “fit for the plough. 
Tilth is an ttuasual word for “tillage ground.” 

432. The altf r was evidently their common property. 
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4’IH. Rustic. Rudely cunstructed. Sord. Swartl, soft grass. 

434. Tillage. Tilled lield. An abstract word here used in a 
concrete sense. 

43.'>. First-fruits, Understand fruit not in the special sonse^ 
l)ut as applying to any kind of agricultural produce. Such first* 
fruits were oth^red to Jehovah at the annual “feast of harvest,” 
as we read in Kxodus xiii. 16. 

436. Observe how by a few casual strokes the poet conjures up 
the figure of the first murderer. Cain has obviously no conception 
of the solemn act he is about to perform. He comes to the hallowed 
spot straight fioni his work in the field, with his body reek- 
ing with perspiration, not having thoiiyiht it was worth his 
while to bathe or change Ins clothing. Moreover, he lays down on 
the altar the li>'st armful that had come within his reach. 
This apparently he had ton* up by the roots — not cut with the 
sickle : and some of it is ripe, some still in the green state. 

Could there be a better type of what I he scriptures call 
“profane person” ? 

Unculled. Not selected, chosen at random. 

437. More meek It would be unwarrantable* to infer that 
there was nu*ek»iess in Cabu Firstlings. Young lainb.s. These 
were choicest and best. In the degenerate days of Israel the 
prophets charged the people with sacrificing only their worthless 
animals. “.\nd if yc ofi'er the blind for sacrifice, is it not evil ? 
And if ye offer the lame and sick, is it not evil ? Offer it now unt^') 
thy governtu- ; will ho be pleased with thee, or accept thy person ^ ’ 
Malachi i. S. 

439 The inwards and the fat. A common expressum . \ 
Leviticus, Inwards is perhaps a euphemism. 

440. All due rites, one excopt(‘d — he doe.« not apply fire t > 
the offering. 

441. Propitious fire. 'Phis showed ooncliisivoly that “the 
Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering.” Genesis iv. 4. 
That fire foil from heaven and consumed tbel’s offering is not stated 
in Genesis, but was a suggestion taken from rabbinical writers, (i.e. 
Jewish commentators on the scriptures). Cf.l Kings, xviii. 38, 

44*2. Nimble glance. Sudden flash, as of lightning. Milto i 
elsewhere writes “swift as the lightning p/ance,” 

443, Not sincere, Wo so© here that the mere gift is of second* 
ary consideration and that what is of chief account is the spirit 
of the giver. “It would be strange if the gods looked to gifts 
and saorifices. and not to the souT* is a remark of Plato (quoted 
in Beds’s Commientary). 

445. L e. “With looks deadly pale, and his person streaming 
with blood, he groaned away his last moments.”^ 
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451. T O is redundant. 

462. “Is this how God rewards the righteous 

453. He also moved. Nominative absolute. 

454. (One day), to come? 

456. For envy, &c. “From feelings of envy towards Abel, 
because,’* &o. 

467. Bloody fact. Murder. Factum (in Latin) = crime. 

458. Approved (in the sight of Heaven). 

461. The deed and.^the causes the crime and the moiwt, 

462. Death. What it is to die. 

465, Horrid (merely) to think (about). Feel. Experience or 
taste. 

469. Grim cave. Death is personified as a monster or dragon, 
dwelling in a dark cavern. Grim ( = of forbidding appearance) 
is generally applied to persons rather than (as here) to things. 

470. More terrible at the entrance. This opinion is also 
maintained by Bacon, in his Essay on Death. 

474. Monstrous crew. Assemblage of monstrosities. 

477 - 666 . Tlie second vision is more terrible even than 
a brother’s murder. A great hospital is shown to Adam whose 
inmates are afflicted with all sorts of contagious and incurabli^ 
diseases. Adam is told that all this suffering has come into 
the world solely as the result of his first sin. Adam remarks that 
instant death would be better than so much slow agony. He is 
told how death’s terrors may be mitigated by leading a life of 
temperance. 

478. Noisome = insalubrious, noxious to life. The word 
is connected with “ annoying”. 

479. Lazar-house. “House for lepers”;- but by extension 
applicable to any hospital for incurable and contagious diseases. 

480. All diseased. All here has the force of an adverb, 
“ altogether”, i.e, in every part of their body. (But according to 
K. the meaning is ; “Peasons having all kinds of diseases)”. 

481. A spasm is an involuntary contraction of the muscles. 
Qualms. A qualm is ven^ much the same thing as an agony- a 
sudden attack of pain. Feverous kinds = varieties of fever. 

483. Epilepsies. Epilepsy (or the falling sickness) is attended 
with loss of consciousness, and convulsive motions of the 
muscles. Catarrhs. This ailment is attended with indamation 
of the mucus membrane, and gives rise to violent coughing. 

485, 486. Thrpe varieties of madness arc here enumerated 
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( 1) delirium ; (2) melancholia ; (3) lunacy (supposed to have some 
connection with the moon). Atrophy. A disease causing 
emaciation of the body. (Pining —causing to pine). 

487. Marasmus. A kind of const^mption. These last three 
lines are wanting in the first edition. They were added to the 
second, which appeared in 1674.*^ 

487. Rheums. Inflaraations attended urith swellings, giving 
rise to exquinite pain of the joints = rheumatism. 

489. Observe in this and the following lines the recurrence 
of the letter “d.” Despair is a poor attendant upon sick pevsons, 
and can do little to parry the strokes with which Death thimtens 
these chosen victims. By delaying his blows, Death only keeps 
his victims in a stale of agonized suspense, and delights to witness 
the torture that he inflicts. 

494. Deform. Presenting the spectacle of deformity. Heart 
of rock. Unfeeling person. 

496. Not of woman born. “Though Adam never had a 
mother.” Verity quotes the following (from Shakespeare) : 

And ail the mother came into my eyes 
And gave me up to tears. 

Quelled. Tamed or subdued. 

497. His best of man. The stronger side of his iiature, (but 
perhaps not the manlier or the better). 

499. Plaint. Complaint, viz. that death, the efifect of the curse, 
should be so hideous and terror-striking. 

500. To what fall. To what a depth of misery. 

502. Better end here unborn. Adam remembers Eve’s 
suggestions near the end of bk. x (1. 982.) 

503. Thus wrested from us. Wrung out of our bodies by a 
painful process of suffering. 

504. Obtruded on us. So Adam had felt as he exclaimed — 

Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man ? ” x 743. 

*Onc is tempted to make some remarks about these lines that were added to 
a catalogue of loathsome diseases long enough already in all conscience ! Why 
should me poet, in the last year of his life, have opened, so to say, an, additional 
loord or tvso in ois home for incurables ? It points to something morbid about 
his mind, to a strain in him that is kept well in the background in his poetical 
writings, but constantly obtruded before our eyes in his pamphlets 

The student who will consult the first drafts of F. Jj. referred to in the 
Introduction p. xxlv, those skeletons of a drama which the poet contemplated 
writing as earfy as 1640, will find some of these gaunt and ghostly figures 
already fioatiog before the poet's mind. They arc acscribed as '*Mutes” which 
the antrel (not vet named as Michael) was to present to Adam and Pve after their 
fall! 
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50Si, What we receive (along with the gift of life). 

5(17. 'Thus, As exhibited in the second vision, 

509. Though faulty since. Adam admits a flaw in his nature, 
but cannot jBnd therein a sufficient cause for the sufferings that 
have made his tears to flow, 

512. Retaining still divine similitude. Originally made in 
(wod*8 image, he has not lost all traces of his divine origin. 

There are some remnants of the divine image loft in man.’* 
Christian Doctrine, Chap. iv. 

514, And for = if only in consideration of, 

516. Forsook them. This refers to the victims of disease in 
the second vision. Themselves is the object of vilified. 

517. To serve. In serving. Gerundial infinitive. 

518. His image whom they served. That viz. of their new 
master Appetite. A brutish vice, because it is one that human 
nature shares with the lower creation. 

519. Inductive mainly to, &c. Forming the principal induce- 
ment to. As we saw in bk. x (I, 16.) the sin involved in eating 
the forbidden fruit was “manifold”. Here we are informed that 
appetite preponderated. This is plainly stated in the linos des- 
cribing the process of Kve's ftill : — 

Meanwhilt' the hour of noon drew on» and waked 
An eager appetite, raised by the smell 
So savoury of that fruit which, with desire 
Inclinable now grown to touch and taste, 

Solicited her longing eye,” (ix. 740) 

521. Their own (likeness). Their original nature. 

523, 524. Pervert...to~ pervert Nature’s rules and suffer 
sickness ill coiisefiuenec. (Pregnant constriietion). This is a remi- 
niscence of the familiar aphorism : Corruptio optimi ves<iima. 
(The corruption ot tlie best becomes the worst). Worthily, 
Deservedly . 

526, I yield it just. “ 1 yield the point, and allow the justice 
of God’s ways.” 

528. Painful passages. Cf. 1 . 366 and note. 

529. Connatural = of the same nature as ourselves. Foe a 
different meaning see bk. x. 201. 

531, Not too much. This is equivalent to the Ne iiuid nimis 
of Terence. This maxim occurs in other forms among classical 
writers. Horace e.g, has Aurea mediocritas, the golden mean 
Ovid has Medio itUissimm ihia, you will advance most swiftly in the 
middle. The saying is capable of many shades of interpretation, 
and may be used to condone half-heartedne8.s or cowardice. 
Its application here is strictly limited to moderation in the use of 
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iuod and drink, a virtue well bxemplified in Milton’s own 
practice. It is in a sonnet on Milton that Wordsworth speaks of 
“plain living and high thinking.” 

Temperance. “The virtue that prescribes bounds to the 
desire of bodily gratification is called temperance. Under 
temperance are comprehended sobriety and chastity, modesty 
aiul decency.” Christian Doctrine, ii. 9. 

r>86. Mother’s lap. The earth. 

r”);!?. For death mature goes along with gathered. 

r»38. This is old age. A painful death is compared to the 
forcible wresting of the fruit from a tree, and a painless to the 
fulling of the fruit in obedience to nature’s laws. 

o40. Withered, weak, and gray. Even length of days is not 
without its disadvantages. It means outgrowing youth and 
“what to youth belong,” till finally senility, is reached “sans teeth 
eyes, sans taste, sans everything” — though the present picture 
i-i hardly carried to this extreme length. 

r»42. To what thou hast = compared to what you now enjoy. 

Damp of cold and dry. It is difficult for us not to associate 
damp with mohtare^ but there is no .sin h suggestion here. “Thick 
v apour” is the image in the poet’s mind. Damp means here any 
rioxious gas. It is the word used to describe destructive gases 
that collect in mines. The atmosphere of age is a melancholy 
not worthy the name of air. 

■»4fi. Balm is an aromatic exudation from certain plants^ 
Balm of life is whatever makes life pleasant to us. 

449. Charge. Responsibility. 

XA. Rendering up. This ronveys perhaps two ideas, (1) 
resigning and (2) giving in one's account. 

.V>4. Nor love thy life, &c. These lines arc singled out by 
Matthew Arnold to illustrate what he means by “the noble and 
profound application of ideas to life.” “The question how to live^ 
i'l itself a moral idea ; and it is the question which most interests 
every man, and with which, in some way or other, he is perpetually 
(K^cupied.” Esmy on Word8w<yi*tK 

566-637 * Acting on a few meagre hints from some of the earlier 
chapters of Genesi-v, Milton at this point gives us a most g^phic 
account of primitive society just before the time of the Flood. 

* A ftne companion picture to this of Milton ought perhaps ^ be mentioned 
liuTc, fke MarrUipe of Tirzah imd Ahirad, Macaulay’s p(»em like niis section 
tills up the interval of time between Cain’s days and the There w pue 

-.triking diffevonce between the two. In Milton’s picture the life is primitive, 
t'ne dwellings of men are tents. But Macaulay presuriM'ses immeme progress 
ir tlio gentler arts of life not unaccompwnied witli godlcssnoss and vice. 
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We have now reached the seventh generation irom Adam (in the 
direct line from Cain) represent^ in scripture by Jabal, Jubai 
and fubaboain* (the three sons of Lamech). 

Into this picture are worked four of dve scenes, oomplete in them- 
selves yet inter^related andr forming a unity when considered to* 
gather. The whole bears some resemblance to one of those 
straggling pictures without any definite boundary line, which we 
sometimes see by way of frontispiece in old books, t As the various 
scenes in such pictures often represent difierent elevations-- 
mountain above and plain below — the parallel is all the closer witii 
the picture before us. 

On a spacious plain, close to a mountain-side, three families 
have pitched their tents. The first are herdsmen, the second 
musicians, the third workers in metal. Presently these are 
joined by a company of men of a much higher human type, who 
may be seen desoendiiig thither from the higher regions. Next 
there emerge frotn the tents a company of gaily attired women, 
who sing and dance and otherwise disport themselves before the 
strangers. The men, at first shy, are soon captivated by the 
women’s fascinating ways, and many courtships begin which 
terminate in Hymen’s rites. 

With such scenes of mirth and amity Adam is well pleased. 
This vision seems at last to make amends for the horrors that 
have preceded it. But the angel Michael warns Adam not to 
judge these things by his senses, for this third vision too is a 
deplorable one — it is the spectacle of good men seduced to evil 
by female snares. It is in truth the first act of a tragedy only 
to end in the oatas trophe of the Flood that will one day consume 
all fiesh from off the face of the earth. 

557. By some. The sons of Jabal, “the father of such as 
dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle.'*’ Genesis iv. 20. 

558. Others (there were), Whence the sound, 

**And his brother’s name was Jubai : he was the father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ.” Genesis iv. 21. 

560. (Namely), of harp and organ. And (the person) who 

moved. 

561, Volant. Blying over the keps. Latin Volmis. 

5^ Instinct SB* impelled or urged powerfully.” in 

Latin means ^^amimaM or inspired,” and suggests such a sense as 

* Surely there must be some sufficient reason why these names are omitted 
— for Milton of all poets has tlie least objeotion to proper names. Perliap^ 
^ir absenoe gives the picture a more idyllic atmosphere than if it wore 
formally liientffied w|tA a dc^nite period of history. 

.. t Though It is prindpally iu old-fashioned books that one eomes acms 
weM interesting vi^ettes, yet it is pleasing to observe that (by the ection o 
the inevitable *4aw of revival’*; their day Is coming in ayabo. 
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this, which exactly suits the present context. K. however 
•(followed by V.) expains it as = “m8tmetively ’’“-depriving the word 
of all its nervous force. 

Proportions = harmonies, a technical term in music. 

563. Transverse. Across the strings or keys of his instrument 
Fugue. “A musical composition, in which, a subject being 
proposed by one part, is taken up, repeated, and imitated by the 
other parts in vsuccessioii.” Resonant therefore means not merely 
redounding^ but also repeated^ 

564- At the forge. This is the tribe of Tubal-cain “an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” 

565. Clods. Masses, or lumps. Poetic licence alone can 
justify the application of the word to metals. 

566. A conflagration (such as a prairie on fire) apppears to be in 
the speaker’s mind. 

568. Down to the veins of earth. These are fissures in the 
ground. The oonfligration on the surface has heated and molted 
the metals that there lay concealed. 

569. Washed by stream. Loosened by the action of water. 
K. quotes a passage from Lucretius, which was evidently in 
Milton’s thoughts, about man’s first discovery of metals. 

573. Fusil. Latin = molten, formed of melted metal. 

(In reading Milton, a Latin dictionary is as indispensable as an 
English one). 

After these, viz. the Men of the Plains. 

574. On the hither side. Nearer Paradise (?) 

576. Down to the plain. Their descent from higher regions 
has an obviously symbolical meaning. 

577. Just men. there are the'posterity of Seth, born after the 
death of Abel, when Adam was 130 years old. Seth was the 
ancestor of Noah. 

578. 579. His works not hid, ».c. such of them as could be 
known. The Jewish historian Josephus informs us that the 
Sethites cultivated the sciences of physics and astronomy. 

579. Nor those things last. Litotes. The arts tending to 
man’s higher civilisation are not reckoned by them as those of least 
importance. 

581. The tents (of the Cainites). 

582. A bevy. Originally a company that assembled for 

drinking wine bevere to drink). Afterwards it meant any 

gay company, and especially an assembly of gay women. 

585* Though grave. These men have been strictly brought up 
in the knowleoge and fear of God. 
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587. His likings the object of hia liking. (Obieobive gene- 
tive). “They took them wives of all which they chose.” 
Genesis vi. 2. 

580, Harbinger. Forerunner. 

591. ‘Hymen, This was the god of marriage in heathen mytho- 
logy ! Ill uniting themselves with these godless women, the sons of 
8eth renounce their purer religion, ancT R(X)n they become con- 
formed to a lower type of living, 

593. interview. Tlie iieeting of the diflerent pairs. 

594. Not lost. Made the most of. We are reminded of the 
.sentiment in Herrick’s song, “Gather ye rosebuds while ye may”. 

595. Symphonies. Harmonious blending of sounds, here 
the blending of male and female voices. 

Attached the heart, etc. Won Adam’s hearty approval, 

,597. The bent. The propensity. 

600. (It) portends. Foreshadows. 

602. “Here is surely just the picture of what human life was 
intended to be”. 

604, To nature seeming meet = seeming to be in acordance 
with nature. 

605, Pleasure (he means) is not the chief end of existence. 

606, Conformity divine. Conformity to God’s image — to lie 
“perfect, even as our father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

608. Of wickdness=^of wicked men. The expression seems to 
borrowed from Psalm Ixxw. 10. 

610. Arts, .such c.g. as nnisic. Inventions. Instruments of 
iion and brass. 

611. 612. Though his Spirit taught them. Their knowledge 
of the arts is here supposed to be derived from the Spirit of God, 
Many passages could be (piotisl from the Ihblo in support of this 
idea. 

612. None = not one ot them. The position of none at the end 
of the sentence is emphatic. 

614, The order is : For thou sawest, &c. Michael appeals to 
the testimony of Adam’s eyes. But K. siys thou sawest = “whom 
thou sawest,” seeing in the unfinished sentence an example of 
anacoluthon. I think the former interpretation (supported by 
Newton) is to be preferred, ^ ® 

616. Empty of all (the) good, etc. 

618. Bred. ..completed. These passive participles agree with 
troop in 1.609. Completed. FilM with accomplishments, 

» 619. Appetenqe. Desire or appetite. 
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ti-it). Troll the tongue. “Talk ftuently.” Troll means “to 
move volubly.’* 

race of men. Milton’s hint was taken from 
(renesis vi. I, 2. “And it came bo pa88» when men began bo 
multiply upon the face of the earth Vnd daughters were born unto 
them, that the sons of God saw the daughters of men Uiat they 
were fair ; and they took them wives of all which they chose,” 

It is a pure assumptiou that the sons of God are the descen- 
dants of Seth ; a more u.sual interpretation (elsewhere favoured 
by Milton himself) is that angels are intended. 

021-622. Whose lives religious titled them, &o. Whose 
r(‘ligiouH lives entitled them to th€> designation sons of God. 

004. Trains. Wiles or artifices. 

O-Jo. Swim in joy. Hyperbole. K. quotes Spenser ; 

“ Yet swimming in that sea of blissful joy.” 

020. Erelong to swim at large. The reference is of course 
to the) Flood. To match such bitter jesting as this, we should hav^ 
to go to tile Clown in King Lear. 

028. Of (his) short Joy bereft. Adam's delight was referred 
to at 1.096. 

080 . Entered so fair. 'I’he metaphor ot a race is in the 
[loet's mind. Cf. “ Ve did run well; who did hinder you?” 

( ialatians v. 7. 

082. Tenor. From Latin /rn6re = to hold, “The holding on 
in a continuous course.” 

088. From woman to begin. Another obtru.sion of Milton s 
bitterness against the sex. But worse than this is the pun that 
lias boon here detected between man’s woe and woman. It is 
pitiful to think of the greatest scholar of hi.s time countenancing 
the popular old etymology that derived woman from “woe to 
man.” ' 

084. Effeminate slackness. VVeakiies‘< to resist women’s 
artifioe.s. 

635. Better hold his place. What Milton thought this place 
should be was explained in bk. x. (145—151). 

631*711. The fourth vision takes us farther down the stream 
ot history and to a more advanced stage of civilization. We 
now see great cities, with their gates and towers, and heavily 
armed warriors. From the alliances between the sons of God and 
the daughters of the Cainites has arisen a race of giants ; and 
these fill the earth everywhere with bloodshed and violence. 

In one direction, we have a band of robbers carrying off the 
cattle from a pasture field ; in another, a bjoody tournament is 
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fought ; in a thii*d, a strong city is being besieged and a parley is 
called for. In the midst of these proceedings, a man of venerable 
mien comes forward and speaks words of wisdom and peace. 
All bemook him, and ever ofier him violence : when suddenly he is 
snatched up to heaven in a cloud. The sight of so much violence 
brings tears to Adam’s eyes. Michael unfolds the meaning of it 
all. 


637* Wide territory. The canvas here is even wider than in 
the third vision. This is a passage of somewhat similar nature to 
Homer’s description of the ngures upon Achilles’ shield in the 
eighteenth bk. of the Iliad. 

642. Qiants. Milton’s authority is Genesis iv. 4. “ There 

were giants on the earth in those days, and also after that, when 
the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
bear children to them, the same became mighty men which were 
of old, men of renown.” Bold emprise = daring. Emprise here 
indicates the qualities that lead a man to undertake difhoult 
axploitB. 

645. Mustering (fathering in array* 

647. Beeves. Plural of beef, whicli once meant the living 
animal but now only the carcase. 

678. Fat. Fertile. 

649. Over the plain. These words go with drives. 

650. Scarce with life the shepherds fly. The keepers just 
escape with their lives. 

652. Cruel tournament. Another scene of violence. The 
combatants encounter each other, not in sport but with hostile 
intent. 


654. Ensanguined. Blood-stained. 

655. ^Encampt. To be taken with others. These others pitcjh 
their tents in front of the city. 

Battery, Ac. Three means of assault: (1) the battering ram, 
(2) the ladder (such is the meaning of scale), (3) mines or tunnels 
to effect an entrance underground. 

660. Sceptred heralds. Officers whose business it w^as to 
*make proclamations among the people. The sceptre was their 
sign of office and assured their safety. 

664* Factious opposition. The hostile parties cannot come 
to an agreement. 

665. Of middle age. Evidently Enoch is meant. Hia age 
was 365 years, about half the term of life attained by the 
antediluvianB. And Enoch walked with God ; and Ae tva$ not, 
for Ood tcok (^nesis v. 24. 
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6(J6. Deport Demeanour. “Goddess-like deport*' occurs in ix. 
319. 

698. Judgment from above. The day of judgment, when 
the wicked shall be punished and the good rewarded, 

669, Exploded. Hissed as Satin was hissed in bk, x. 

Had i, e. would have. 

670, “Had he not been carried away in a cloud out of their 
sight.*' We read of no cloud in the Bible story, but Milton 
remembers that Jesus was received up iu a cloud at the time 
of his ascension. 

671, So violence proceeded. We have now a general sum- 
ming up of the situation. 

676. Death’s ministers, not men. Agents employed by 
Death to carry out Ins purposes, and therefore not men, but the 
enemies of men. 

Deal. Deal out, indict one on anothcj . 

677. Multiply. Cain slew only one man, these slay multitudes, 

679, 680. Cain slew his brother^ in the strict sense of the 
word ; these slay their brethren in the wider sense of “fellow 
mortals.’^ Murder is fratricide, inasmuch as mankind form one 
great family. 

681. Whom had not Heaven rescued who had he not 
been rescued by Heaven, i. e. by the Almighty. 

68l In his righteousness. Kxpostulation is quick to come to 
Adam's lips. Gf. “Is piety thus and pure devotion paid V” (1.452. ) 

684. Ill-mated. Ill assorted. 

685. Who refers to good and bad. 

686. Abhor to join. Such unions a.> these are unnatural, 
almost criminal. 

688. Prodigious births. In two ways the progeny of these 
mixed marriages arc to be accounted monstrosities (1) Bodily, 
'rhey are of unnatural stature. (2) Mentally, They are men of 
ferocity. 

680. Might (i.e. physical force) only shall be admired, 
'rhis is everywhere the characteristic of what is called the 
“heroic”, age, as reflected in Homer, Firdousi, etc. 

690. And called valour and heroic virtue, (Take the words 
in thii? order), 

694,69^?. And for glory done of triumph &e. K. cities several 
interpretations of this passage (which looks more difficult than it 
really is). We may content ourselves with that suggested him- 
self and accepted by Masson and Verity. The apparent diffiotilty 
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18 owing to the unusual order of words. ^*It shall be held the 
highest pitch of triumph for glory done to be styled, etc. etc.” 

We have just been told what is to l>e held the highest pitch 
of human glory, viz. three things — to overcome, in battle, 
to subdue nations, and being home spoil. And now the poet goes 
on to tell us what is to bo held the highest pitch of triumph for 
glory done (i. e. for the threefold achievement which culminates 
in bringing homo spoil of battle;. This pitch or summit of triurapli 
is itself threefold, viz. to be styled great conquerors, patrons 
of mankind, gods and sons of gods. Triumph = reward, 
distinciion. 

696. Patrons. Palromti in Latin = protector, defender. 

699. And what most merits fame (shall be) hid in silence. 
Fame here has nothing to do with earthly glory, or ‘‘broad 
rumour’* as it is styled in Lycidas. Of. the whole passage, 
in that poem, beginning— 

Fame is no plant that grows on earthly soil, &c 1. 78. 

700. The seventh. The order is as follows : — (1) Adam (*2) 
8eth (3) Enos (4) Oainan (5) Mahaleel (6) Jared and (7) JBnooh. 

703. Oaring single to be just. Standing up alone for tlie 
cause of right and not afraid of trie consequences. 

704, Odious truth. See 1. 668. He had said that <xod would one 
day be their judge. Milton’s authority for this was tlie epistle of 
Jude (v.14). “And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, pro- 
phesied saying, Behold the iKjrd cometh with ten thousand of hia 
saints to execute judgment. ” 

706. Rapt. Same as snatched in 1.670, 

708. High in salvation. A kind of hcndiadys. * ‘Among the 
redeemed up in Heaven.” 

709. Exempt from death. Not coming, therefore, under the 
penalty of Adam’s sin. 

710. (And) what punishment (awaits) the rest, 

712*901. The last of the series of visions carries us to the end ot 
our present book. Wars and violence have been succeeded, as once 
before, by peaceful times ; bub once again wealth and luxury give rise 
to immorality. Another righteous man appears on the earth and 
(like Enoch before him) preaches repentance and coming judgment. 
This man is Noah. For a time he raises his voice, but at 
last he desists and begins to build a vessel with timber from the 
mountains. Animals of all species crowd into it ; then he and 
his family go in, and the door is shut. Now begins a great down- 
pour of rain from the sky, reinforced by the fountains of 
the deep. The earth is covered with water, till it resembles 
an ocean without a shore. 

Adam is infinite]^ distressed over the fate of so many of his 
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postieri*:y drowning before bis eyes. Michael explains the justice 
of it. 

Then we have another scene, the earth is dried up, the door of 
the ark is opened, its various inmates come forth again. A great 
bow appears in the sky — perhaps theihrst rainbow ever witnessed 
by man This sight inspires the patriarch with the hope that 
God will no more bring a flood of waters over the earth to destroy 
mankind. 

716. As befell. Explained by what follows. Where passing 
fair allured them. Passing —surpassing Fair=: fairness. 

718. fhence from cups to civil broils. There is here a 
steady deterioration marked by three stages ; (1) libertinism, 
(2) drunkenness, (8) turmoil. 

720. Declared. Expressed. Observe the alliteration. 

721. Oft. This word is redundant, being already implied in 
frequented. 

722. Whereso met. Whcicvev they gathered, e.g. at triumphs 
or festivals. 

775. Souls in prison, in bondage to sin. 1 Peter iii. 19, 20. 

717. And removed his tents far off. “But Noah was very 
uneasy at wiiat they did ; and being displeased at their conduct, 
persuaded [ = urged] them to change their dispositions and their 
acts for the better ;-~but seeing that they did not yield to him, 
but were slaves to their wicked pleasures, he was afraid tiiey 
would kill him, together with hi« M*ife and children, and those 
they had married; so lie departed out of that land, (Josephus, 
AntiquiiitB i). 

730. Cubit. A measure of length, viz the distance between the 
elbow and the point of the middle finger. The English cubit 
is 18 inches. 

732: Large(ly). Large store. 

7.85. Sevens and Pairs=in sevens and pairs. “ Of every clean 
beast shalt thou take unto thee by sevens... and of beasts that 
are not clean by two.” Genesis vii. 2, 3. 

736. Jheir order (of precedence). 

737. Made fast the door. “ And (iod shut them in.” 
Genesis vii. 16. 

7,88. The south-wind. In what follows, Milton borrows many 
of his most graphic touches from Ovid. jl3,g* or the South 
Wind, is mentioned in the Metamorphoses (cf. hk. x. 702). 

739. Wide-hovering. Sweeping far and wide. 

741. Vapor and exhalation both moan “thick clouds.” 

743. Ceilingk The canopy of heaven is compared to the roof 
of a building. An Elizabethan (juibble. The word is from Frencli 
ckl (Latin cue^tim^sky). 
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746r Secure. The inmates^ were “free from This 

(not sa/e) is the first meaning of the word. 

747. Tilting. A picturesque word, “nodding up and down’^ 
(by the action of the waves). 

All dwellinga else — the ar^ being counted as one, 

750. Sea without shore. Another graphic touch from Ovid. 

*51. Whelped. Brought forth their young. 

752,753. Of man kind... all lefts: all (that were) left of man- 
kind. 

752. Bottom. Ship or vessel, (originally the keel or hull). 

755. Of all. Hyperbole. 

756. Depopulation — dispeopling ; the entire destruction of the 
world’s inhabitants. 

757. Of tears and sorrow a flood. A flood of sorrowful 
tears. Heudiadys. 

758. Sunk. Prostrated. 

. 761* There is such a father as this (it will be remembered) in As 

Ton Like It, (I, ii. 132.) 

762. And scarce. Hardly found utterance, for emotion. 

763. O visions ill foreseen! How much better had those 
visions never been vouchsafed to me ! 

764. So. In such a ease, i.e. in iny ignorance of future events, 

765. ' My (individual) part. He has “suffered with those he 
saw suffer” — and the pain has been too great to hear. 

Eacli day’s lot, &c. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
Matthew* vi. 34, Lot i.e, allotted or appointed^ burden. 

766. Those -those evils. Dispensed. Distributed, weighed 
out. Adam speaks as a man of much feeling. Ho has a double 
griev(knc6 against Michael (1) that he has to suffer in this way 
for future ages, and (2) that he individually suffers for multitudes. 

768, Birth abortive. These woes have come to the light 
before their natural time, hence they are likened to abortions, un- 
natural births. 

772, Evil he may be sure. Understand the words shall' 
befall from previous line. 

773. Neither. The co-ordinate clause is introduced by and 
instead of the usual “nor.” This is an elegant Latin idiom : 
the passage may be thus paraphrased : **Not only can his fore- 
knowledge not prevent their taking place, hut the anticipation of 
the evils ‘Will give him as much pain as their actual occurrence.” , 

775. Apprehension. ..substance. The anticipation is as 

painful as the reality itself. 
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777* Man is not. He speaks as if the Flood was a past event 
on whicli there is now no going back ! 

Those few (that have) escaped (from a watery grave). This 
is in the objective case. 

778. Famine and anguish. Adam is too despairing. See 1. 87’2. 

779. I had hope (that). He had formerly been too sanguine. 

784, Peace to corrupt. That peace corrupts. War to waste. 
That war wastes. Here the infinitive does duty for a subjunctive 
t‘lau.se-*-a idas.sical idiom. 

785. Unfold. Explain or reveal. Adam wishes to know the 
fortunes of t ln»se who had been shut up in the ark, and also why se 
many have i)een consigned to a watery grave. 

789. First seen = most accomplished. Seen* is used in the 
sense of skilled or versed in some art or science. Shakespeare 
wpeaks of “ a schoolmaster well seen in music.” Taming of the 
tihretol, 2. 1H4. Eminent — conspicuous ((jualities prowess.) 

792. And (having) achieved thereby. 

794. Course. Mode of life. 

795, 796. Wantonness. ..friendship ..hostile deeds. The 
same succession that was noticed above at 1. 718, the “cup of 
kindness” ending — as so often— in <lisgraceful broils. In peace. 
Not when war is raging, but when all is peaceful. 

790. With their freedom = with the loss of their freedom. 
Observe the importance Milton attaches to freedom. The loss of it, 
ho says, involve.s the loss of virtue and religion ! 

800. From whom. This clause is added to explain why they 
fell before their enemies. Feigned piety could not sustain the 
shock of arms ! They had not much religion or virtue to lose. 

802. Cooled in zeal. They have now had enough of fighting. 

803. Secure. Peace inithoiU honour. Vet their conquerors do 
not reiluoe them to the condition of helotA^ the luxuries of life 
lit thiAarly period being ample enough to go round all. 

St)4. For the earth, etc. There is enough for all in these days 
(ami more than enough) and their power of self-control, 

( - temperance) is put to the proof, ami found wanting. 

807. This lino should be taken as an absolute clause, forgot = 
being forgot. 

8t)8. One man except. This and what follows modifies the 
sweeping assertion introduced by all at 1. 806. Three adjectival 
clauses define this man’s character : (1) he is the only son of light 

* All interesting di.scussion on thi.s obsolete seii'iO will bo found in Spencer 
Baynes’s Shakespeare Studies, 270 f. 

11 
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in a dark age, (2) he is good against example, (3) he is ftood 
against allurement, custom, and an offended world, (for all hi» 
contemporaries have turned against this preacher of repentance). 

812. He shall admonish them regarding their wicked ways 
and set before them, etc. 

814. How much more safe, i. e. so much safer (in view of 
** wrath to come”). 

816. Return, to his own abode. 1. 727. 

817. Of... of. By...by. 

821. Devote. “ Devoted to destruction." lu this sense 
Horace has do vo/o<9 arhos=** trees devote.’’ Wrack. Destruction. 
Cf. ** He laboured in his country's wrack’*. Macbeth I. iii. 114, 

822. With them of man and beast. Noah was saved and 
his family — eight souls in all — besides the diderent ppecies of clean 
and unclean animals— by sevens and twos respectfully. 

824. Sheltered round (within their wooden bulwarks). 
Cataracts. Cataract is the Greek for a “waterfall,’’ and 
occurs in the Greek translation of the Bible where the English ha.s 
“windows" — “ All the vnndow^ of heaven were opened”. Genesis 
vii. ii. At 1. 849 Milton has windows ; thus we see he accepts 
both versions. 

827. Fountains of the deep. Springs below the ocean. 

827. Usurp. Commit encroachments. 

831. The horned flood •* In the imagery of the ancient 
classics, rivers have been compared to bulls, probably because 
when they meet with any obstruction they divide themselves, 
and become, in a manner, horned ; or on account of the resistless 
power with which a river in high flood carries all before it.” 

832. Great River. The Euphrates. It is called the Great 
River in Scripture. Opening gulf. The Persian (iulf. 

835, Ores. A species of whales. Seamews’ clang. “Clanging 
seamews”. An instance of metonymy' — the abstract for the 
concrete. 

836, 837. God attributes to place no sanctity, &o. Thus we 
read in Isaiah, “ It is iniquity, even the solemn meeting.” (i. 13.) 

840. Hull on the flood* The verb means “ to float or drift 
like a ship without masts or sails.*' 

843. Wrinkled the face, etc. Deluge is here spoken of as an 
old man with wrinkled face. As decayed. This keeps up the 
•Apathetic fallacy”. The figure is strained. 

846. The clear sun. Now we have the sun personified. His 
power of drinking up moisture is indicative of thirst. Watery 
glass. Mirror dike surface. Not quite consistent with the fact 
that a keen iiortl\ wind was blowing. 
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S4r). Drew. Quaffed. 

vS47. Tripping ebb. Now the waves are personified. In their 
pr(>gross back to the deep, they resemble lightly stepping dms. (?) 

849. Sluices. ..windows. Thi.s corresponds to the fountains 
and cataracts of 824, 826. 

S.")!. Ararat in Armenia is the mountain referred to. 

852. It is not till the waters have ebbed considerably that 
the tops of hills are laid bare. But the process of retreat, once 
in, becomes very rapid. 

855. Flies. This raven was sent forth with the object of 
dis(;overing whether there was dry land. It never returned, 
and so Noah knew it had found a spot to rest its feet. The 
sending forth of the raven and of the dove was necessary, as 
there were no port-holes for purposes of observation. 

857. Once and again. The first time, finding “no rest for the 
sole of her foot” she returned. A second time she came back with 
an olive leaf. But on being sent forth once again after seven days, 
she returned no more to the ark. 

86(1. Pacific sign. The olive brainsh is considered as an 
(‘inblem of peace. It was the custom of ambassadors suing for 
peace to carry one in their hands, 

^(i4. Beholds. Supply the subject from I. 862. 

.S(it). Listed — arranged in stripes. Only three colours are spoken 
(»t : red, yellow and blue — these being the most conspicuous : hence 
alsf) triple-coloured bow 1.897. But we commonly recognise sem* 
<'olonrs in the rainbow, red, yellow, orange, green, blue, 

indigo, violet. 

S(»8. Erst. Formerly. 

872. The doubt expressed at 1. 777 is here relieved. 

874. Lament for (the destruction of). 

875. After rejoice, we should cxj>ect not for, but over, 

878. From him. From his leins. 

ssd. Distended. Widely spread. The brow of God appeased. 
“Tim bow being produced by the shining of the sun on tho 
fliirk storm-cloud, was peculiarly appropriate as a sign of (ukI’s 
gia(!e reappearing after the storm of wrath had swept the earth. 
The bow appearing to unite heaven and earth has always seemed 
U) the intelligent nations to be the messenger of grace from (lod 
to men ; and arching over the whole horizon, it exhibits the all - 
embracing universality of the promise.” Dods, tommmiary on 
< teneda, 

88(1. A flowery verge (or border). This explanation is certainly 
t)ic more fanciful of the two. 

884. AimsL Conjecturest. 
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in a dark age, (2) he is good against example^ (3) he is good 
against allurement, custom, and an offended world, (for all hia 
contemporaries have turned against this preacher of repentance). 

812. He shall admonish them regarding their wicked ways 
and set before them, etc. 

8l4. How much more safe, i, e, so much safer (in view of 
“wrath to come”). 

816. Return, to his own abode. 1. 727. 

817. Of... of. By.. .by. 

821. Devote. “ Devoted to destruction.** In this sense 

Horace has dcvoios “trees devote.” Wrack. Destruction. 

Cf. “ He laboured in his country's wrack”. Macbeth I. iii. 114. 

822. With them of man and beast. Noah was saved and 
his family — eight souls in all — besides the difl'ereni species of clean 
and unclean animals - -by sevens and twos respectfully. 

824. Sheltered round (within their wooden bulwarks). 
Cataracts. Cataract is the Creek for a “waterfall,” and 
oc curs in the Greek translation of the Bible where the English ha.s 
“windows'* — “ All the vnndow$ of heaven M^ere opened”. Genesis 
vii. ii. At 1. 849 Milton has windows ; thus we see he accepts 
both versions. 

827. Fountains of the deep. Springs below the ocean. 

827. Usurp. Commit encroachments. 

831. The horned flood “ In the imagery of tJie ancient 
classics, rivers have been compared to bulls, probably because 
when they meet with any obstruction they divide themselves, 
and become, in a manner, horned ; or on account of the resistless 
power with which a river in high flood carries all before it.” 

832. Great River. The Euphrates. It is called the Great 
River in Scripture. Opening gulf. The Persian Gulf. 

835. Ores. A species of whales. Seamews’ clang, “Clanging 
seamews”. An instance of metonymy— the abstract for the 
concrete. 

836, 8,37. God attributes to place no sanctity, &c. Thus we 
road in Isaiah, “ It is iniquity, even the solemn meeting.’’ (i. 13.) 

840, Hull on the flood# The verb means “ to float or drift 
like a ship without masts or sails.** 

843. Wrinkled the face. etc. Deluge is here spoken of as an 
old man with wrinkled face. As decayed. This keeps up the 
•‘pathetic fallacy”. The figure is strained. 

845. The clear sun. Now we have the sun personified. His 
power of drinking up moisture is indicative of thirst. Watery 
glass. Mirror ‘like surface. Not quite consistent with the fact 
that a keen nortl\ wind was blowing. 
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S45. Drew. Quaffed. 

S47. Tripping ebb. Now the wav^es are personified. In their 
progress back to the deep, they resemble lightly stepping elves. (?) 

S49. Sluices... windows. This corresponds to the fountains 
and cataracts of 824, 826. 

H.")!. Ararat in Armenia is the mountain referred to. 

85*2. It is not till the waters have ebbed considerably that 
tlie tops of hills are laid bare. But the process of retreat, once 
in, becomes very rapid. 

S5;j. Flies. This raven was sent forth with the object of 
disc(»v(iring whether there was dryland. It never returned, 
and so Noah know it had found a spot to rest its feet. The 
sending forth of the raven and of the dove was necessary, as 
t here were no port- holes for purposes of observation. 

S,")!. Once and again. The first time, finding “no rest for the 
sole of her foot” she returned. A second time she came back with 
an olive leaf. But on being sent forth once again after seven days, 
she returned no more to the ark. 

S(iO. Pacific sign. The olive branch is considered as an 
rinhlem of peace. It was the custom of ambassadors suing for 
peace to carry one in their hands. 

<^64. Beholds. Supply the subject from 1. 862. 

Slit). Listed — arranged in stripe.s. Only three colours are spoken 
of : red, yellow and blue — these being the most conspicuous : hence 
also triple-coloured bow 1.897. But we commonly recognise seven 
folours in the rainbow, viz.^ red, yellow, orange, green, blue, 
indigo, violet. 

S6S. Erst. Formerly. 

S72. The doubt expressed at 1. 777 is here relieved. 

574. Lament for (the destruction of). 

S7.>. After rejoice, we should expect not for, but over. 

575. From him. From his kiins. 

ssu. Distended. Widely spread. The brow of God appeased. 

The how being produced by the shining of the sun on the 
dark storm-cloud, was peculiarly appropriate as a sign of (iod’s 
grace reappearing after the storm of wrath had swept the earth. 
The bow appearing to unite heaven and earth has always seemed 
to the intelligent nations to be the messenger of grace from God 
to men : and arching over the whole horizon, it exhibits the all- 
embracing universality of the promise.” Dods, Commmtary on 
ihmesis, 

889. A flowery verge (or border). This explanation is certainly 
tlie more fanciful of the two. 

884. AimsL Conjecturest, , 
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886. Late relenting &c. Late -lately, not long ago. We 
read that before sending the Deluge “it repented the Lord that 
he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart.” 
(Jenesis vi. 6. 

889, Those rennoved. N^ominative absolute. The antediluvians 
are referred to, 

891. Relents (and resolves) not. Pregnant construction, 

898. Call to mind his covenant. The Bible is frankly an 
thropomorphic. “And it shall come to pass, when I bring a 
<*loud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud 
and I will remember my covenaiU.^^ The covenant here is the promise 
not to destroy the earth again with a Flood. 

900. Till fire purge all things new. Another instance of the 
pregnant construction. This renewal of the Heavens and Earth 
will be one of the main themes of bk xii. Nature fell with man— 
as we saw in bk. x. — and must needs therefore particii)ate in 
man’s restoration. In ( 3 ither case fire will be employed as the 
means of purification. iSee 2 Peter, iii. 12 and Luke iii, 16. 





BOOK XII. 


The visions of the preceding bk. are not continued in the present 
one. This is regretted by many, for these visions undoubtedly gave 
a very striking character to the early part of Michael’s account of 
future events. But difficulties would have arisen in the preseuta' 
tion after the same manner of the more intricate events of later- 
history. ^ 

Other objections have been taken against the book. The reader 
who seekvs only for entertainment is doomed to disappointment. 
‘V\rt for art’s sake” was not a watchword current in Milton’s 
generation ; our poet did not write so much to please as to instruct 
—as Dante had done before him. The word rates in Latin, with 
its twofold meaning of prophet and poet, very accurately describes 
Mdton’s conception of his calling. As his poem draws to its close 
the author speaks more and more of the things that are nearest 
his heart ; and we discover, if we have not done so before, that 
Paradise Lost is fundamentally a religious poem and a storehouse 
of the writer’s most cherished opinions on what to him were 
the most momentous questions. The book that has been the 
most neglected of the twelve no doubt ranked very high in its 
author’s regard, and for those who will read between the lines it 
contains much interesting biographical matter. 

Kveryono has smiled over the story of tlie Cambridge 
mathematician who read Paradise Lost through and laid it 
tlown with the prosaic remark, “After all, Milton’s poem proves 
nothing !” Apart from the question whether or not the puritan 
poet satisfies his readers’ religious sense, he must be credited at 
least with attempting to prove something. Adam’s outburst 
of wonder and praise after hearing the consummation of the story 
of redemption — 

0 Goodness infinite, Goodness immense, 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good ; more wonderful 
Than that which by creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness !*~ 

this outburst, with what follows, sounds like an echo of the quod 

* ‘‘Let any one” says Keiylitley, “go over in his mind the long seiies of events 
<‘(nitainecl in this bk„ and the account given in it of doctrines and opinions, 
and he will see what a fruitless attempt It would have been to present them in 
a Huccession of pictorial representations, at least, they would have required 
tiiespaco of several books, and would probabaly have wearied by theii 
prolixity.” 
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£rat demonstrandum of the mathcmetician» rendered into trium- 
phant strains of music by the “organ voice of England. 

Even if we cannot accept Milton’s scheme of the universe, we 
are not therefore justified in assuming an air of superiority towards 
him who has given that sonerae such magnificent embodiment. 
The masterpiece of English Literature has suffered not a little 
at the hands of critics because of their imperfect sympathy 
with its author’s antiquated views. But we must be careful not to 
apply the wrong criterion to what after all must stand or fall as 
a work of art. iSir Walter Raleigh, whose brilliant volume on 
Milton contains the last word of criticism on this vexed suhjecjt, 
utters here no uncertain sound : — 

“Paradise Lost will not bear— it could at no time, not even 
in the most theological of ages have borne — the most searching 
tests of realism, of verisimilitude, and credibility. It is all the 
greater skill in the pool that by his careful handling of our inuigi- 
nation and feelings he actually does produce ‘that willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief for the moment which constitutes poeti»3 taith.” 
And again, “The less it will endure the trial as a system or theory 
of the universe, the more wonderful does it appear as a 
work of art.”* 

The twelfth bk. falls into the following divisions : — 

(1) 1-385. Michael brings up his history of God’s dealings with 
mankind to the time of the Messiah. 

(2) 380-507. The conflict of the Messiah with 8atan, and the 
overthrow of the latter, 

(3) 507-587. The latter days of the cliurch — including tliose on 
which Milton’s old age has fallen — which are darkened by apostasy* 
a condition of things for which there is no remedy but th»‘ 
re-appearing of the Messiah. 

(4) 688 end. Leaving Paradise tearfully but submissively, our 
first parents enter upon a new phase of existence in a world adapted 
to their fallen condition. 


1-5. These five lines were added to the second edition, when 
the last book (originally the tenth) was broken up into two. The 
seventh was similarly divided ; and what bad been in ten was 
henceforth published in twelve books. This place was a suitable 
one for Michael to pause in his narration : the world anterior 
to the Flood has been disposed of : he comes now to the new begin- 
ning of the race after its waters have subsided. 

1. Baits. Takes his mid-day meal. Bates. Slackens his speed. 
The latter is the original reading, but K. and others prefer the 


p. 123. (Methuen & Co). 
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tormer. The narrator at this point does not merely dow upt he 
comes to a dead stop. 

If Adam. Giving him an opportunity to interpose with any 
question or observation. 

5. Transition. The passing from hue subject to another. 

6*104. Adam’s mortal sight begins to fail. Not to tax this 
sense any further, Michael continues his instructions in the form 
of a connected narrative. 

After the Deluge there follows a brief period of peace and good 
government ; wliat miglit be called a silver age. 

This passes aw’ay and we come to the origin tyranny. 
Nimrod — not mentioned by name, though tJiert^ is no mistaking his 
identity, subjects his fellow-meu to his ambitious ends and employs 
them in the building of the famous tower of Babel— “NimnxPs 
foll^q” as it proves itself to be. For tyrannising over his 
brethren Nimrod is onl3^ partly responsible ; for by losing their 
inward sense of freedom, the victims of vice liave brought this 
undesirable condition on themselves. 

7. Second stock. A metaphor from husbandry. No word in 
the English language has a greater number of meanings. Here 
the original sense of “the stem ot a treei* is employed figuratively. 

9. Mortal, used in the sense of weak or frail. 

10. Impair. Injure. 

13. Source. The same idea as in 1. 7. But the metaphor is 
ciianged from a tree to a stream. 

14. Dread ot judgment past. Fear of a judgment to come, 
springing from the recolloctiou of the appalling one that has 
taken place. 

16. With some regard. This answers to the “silver age” 
<ii the ancient poets, the state of bliss in Paradise corresponding 
to the golden. The iron age will begin presently. 

17. Shall lead. The subject is source 1 . 13. (While yet... 
Just and right is parenthetic). 

18. Labouring cultivating the ground (in the sense of 
Latin laborare). 

22. Un blamed = innocent : (goes with joy), 

24. Under paternal rule. The ago of the patriarchs ; “a con- 
dition of society in which the head of the family exercises unlimited 
authority over all his descendants.” Till one shall rise. His 
name is not stated, but Nimrod is obviously referred ta In the 
Genesis account of this hero (ix. 8-10) there is nothing about 
violence or tyranny, but such traits are conspicuous in the 
narrative of Josephus. According to the Jewish historian, Nimrod’s 
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great object in life was to turn away men’s minds from religion 
and thus be revenged on God for sending the Flood upon earth. 

27- Arrogate. Claim unduly or presumptuously. 

Dispossess. Nimrod foi^id concord and the law of Nature 
in possession : he puts them out of possession. 

30. Hunting... with war and hostile snare. Using violence 
and craft against all who resisted his authority, 

33. A mighty hunter. Not one who pursues game, but one 
who exercises dominion over his fellow-mcn ; a conqueror and 
lord.* 

34. Before the Lord. (From Genesis x. 0). Nimrod is 
represented as claiming second sovranty either (1) in des- 
pite of Heaven (before against); or (2) from Heaven 
(before under) — as if he pretended to derive his authority from 
the Highest. The poet offers us our choice between these two 
interpretations. 

36. And from rebellion shall derive his name. The 
popular derivation of Nimrod connected it with Hebrew marad^ 
to rebel. 

37. Others he accuse = he accuses others. 

39. With him or urfder him. The same distinction as 
in bk, i (1. 606)i where Satan’s associates are spoken of as — 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather. 

41. The plain. Mesopotamia, lying between the Euphrates 
■ and Tigris. Bituminous gurge. Bitumen was here plentiful, 

I and was employed in making bricks. Gurge means whirlpool. The 
' poet imagines some cavity in the ground ( like the crater of a 
' volcano ) from which issues the pitch, whose inflammable nature 
' suggests this comparison with the mouth of Hell. 

42. 'Mouth of Hell, is used in a poetical and figurative sense. 
Milton’s was not (like Homer’s and Virgil’s) under the surface of 
the ground. 

43. Cast to build. Projected or meditated the building of. 

44. A city viz. Babylon. 

Whose top may reach to Heaven. This, in the poetical lan- 
guage of the Bible, might mean only a very high tow'er ; but a literal 
meaning is not impossible. In their ignorance they may have 
thought that Heaven was quite within their reach. But accord- 
ing to Josephus their object .was a less ambitious one — to build so 


•As the first to assume the power and functions of royalty, he receives 
on his devoted head all the vials of Milton’s wrath against the institution 
of mouarchy->-thc king being in the eyes of the author of Eikonoclastes the 
arch-rclMjl against Ood. 
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high that the waters of another deluge would not be able to reach 
the top. 

4/5. Get themselves a name. They wanted a rallying plaet* 
lor their tribe, 

48. Who oft descends. “ And the Lord came down to 
see the city and the tower, which the children of men builded.” 

( lonesis xi 5. 

52. Obstruct Heaven towers, Milton assumes that the tower 
was built with the object of assaulting Heaven. 

53. In derision sets upon their tongues a various spirit. 

“ When God saw that they acted so madly, he did not resolve 
to destroy them utterly, since they were not grown wiser by the 
destruction of the former sinners ; hut he caused a tumult among 
them, by producing in them divers languages ; and bringing it 
about that, through the multitude of those languages, they should 
not be able to understand one another.” Josejihus. 

54. Rase quite out. Blot out of existence. Lit. levtl with 
the ground^ as one would destroy a building. 

55. Sow. Wo have now a metaphor from husbandry. 

56. Gabble. Rapid and incoherent speech. The word is sug- 
gestive of the poultry yard. 

57. Each to other calls. When they address one another, 
it is like speaking tt> foreigners. Not understood is in agreement 
with other. 

58. All in rage, &e. When their questions meet with no 
ntelligible response, they storm at each other in anger, not yet 
realizing what has happened. 

Great laughter. Milton accepts and even exaggerates the 
anthropomorphism of the Bible. The passage is somewhat wanting 
in reverence, unless it can be said that Milton wishes {in the words 
of an old commentator) “to show, in a strong light, the pitmble 
case of those who have become the objects of the derision of ^ Him, 
without whom, and against whose will, they can do nothing.” 

60. Hubbub. Confusion. 

61. Left ridiculous. Left off in an uncompleted state, and 
destined to become a monument of the builders’ folly. 

63. Fatherly displeased. As the father of mankind, he is 
grieved at the impiety of liis descendant. 

64. O execrable son ! Apostrophe. 

66. Usurped, from God not given. Both ideas are antici- 
pated in the word assuming = taking upon himself what belongs 
only to God. 

68, Dominion absolute. Milton’s authority for this is 
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Genesis i. 28. ‘‘God created man, male and female, in his own 
image and said, “Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth 
and subdue it : and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.’’ 

69. Man over man he made not lord. In the Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine (ii. 15) Milton discussing “the possession oi 
slaves and the extent of the master’s authority,’* cites pas- 
sages in favour of slavery from both Testaments ! His feelings 
on the subject cannot have been quite as strong as this passage 
would lead us to suppose. 

7l. Human left from human free. A fine example of the 
substitution of the adjective for the substantive. We seem to 
ii.ive the whole case against tyranny in a nutshell ! 

The rank is but the guinea stamp — 

The man’s the gold for a’ that ! 

73. Stays not on man. Does not limit (his usurpation) to 
^human beings. 

74. Siege and defiance = “defiant siege.” (Hendiadys), 

76. Thin air etc. “A. degree of knowledge in physics to 
which Adam could hardly have attained.” Keightley. This sort 
of criticism is a sin against the spirit of poetry, and not even 
clever. The remark taken exception to w^as made from a mountain 
“ummit, and Adam may quite well have been speaking from 
personal experience. Not a “knowledge of physics,” but mere 
natural observation is all that was wanted on Adam’s part ! 

77. Pine his entrails gross. Pine is here used transi- 
tively, in the sense of torment or afiliet. Shakespeare has “pine 
the maw,” 

78. Famish... of. Make to pine for want of — an nn- 
oomraon use of the word. Notice the quibble on breath and 
43read. 

80. Son. Descendant. 

81. Affecting, Presuming. Latin a//ec(<aire ■•aim at something 
arrogantly. 

82. Rational liberty. This sounds like an echo of the party 
watchwords of the seventeenth century, 

83. Original lapse. This of course refers to “man's first 
disobedience.” Lapse, literally a slipping or falling. 

True liberty. There is here some confusion between (1) 
slavery in the ordinary sense, (2) slavery to one’s lower nature, 
and (3) subjection to a tyrant. The angel Michael wishes perhaps 
to indicate that these three are more intimately inter-related 
^han is generally recognized. 
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84. Which always with right reason dwells, i. e. there 
is only one kind of liberty worth the name, viz, the power or 
inclination to pursue rational ends— but man ,lost this when ho 
tirst fell. 

Twinned. Born together with and# inseparable frem. 

* 85. Dividual being. Separable existence. 

86. Reason in man obscured. ‘‘When reason is obscured 
■or dulled,” An absolute (dause. 

88. Catch the government. Usurp the prerogative of reason, 
which ought to rule or regulate man’s ‘‘little kingdom." 

89, Servitude. Moral slavery. 

91. Unworthy powers. The passions aiul appetites that 
ought not to control but be controlled by man. 

98. Virtue, which is reason. Because tlie principles of 
virtue are founded on reason and rest on the nature of things. 

No wrong, but justice, -no wrong inllicted on them by a 
fellow mortal, but the strict justice ol Heaven. Their deplorable 
condition is the inevitable consequence of their own wrong doing. 

99. Fatal curse annexed (to justice) The inevitable punish- 
ment attaching to transgression — which Adam has experienced for 
himself in connection with the eating of the forbidden fruit. 

101. Their inward lost— after their inward liberty has 
been lost. 

The irreverent son. i.e. Ham, w’hose crime is related in Genesis 
•ix. (No mention has been made of this disgraceful incident— but 
Adam might have seen in his vision things not specified in 
the poem). 

104. Servant of servants “And he [Noah] said, Cursed be 
Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” 
It seems strange that he should have been singled out as the 
scapegoat for the whole of the family, for he was only one of four 
sons. But (as Doda says) “of all Ham’s tlescendants, the Canaanites 
both appeared to the Hebrews, and actually were, most markedly 
characterized by their father’s coarse shamelessness,” 

Servant of servants means “a servant in whom every character- 
istic of servitude appears.” 

106 - 160 . This iron age continues for several generations. 
During this time morality and religion are steadily on the down 
grade — men getting farther and farther away from God. Tiien 
a new start is made in the person of Abram (afterwards Abraham), 
to whom is revealed in a vision the knowledge of the true God. 
In ol)edience to a divine monition, he travels from his home by the 
Euphrates to the country of the Jordan— which he receives 
behalf of his heirs for a perpetual inheritance. This land 
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is at that time in the possession of the Canaanites (descendants of 
Bam), but is destined at a later day— in virtue of this promise to 
the patriarch— to become the Holy Land. 

lOo. Former world. The antediluvians. 

107. Wearied with their iniquites. Cf. “Thou hast wearied 
me with thine iniquities.” Isaiah Ixiii. 24. 

108. Avert his holy eyes. “Thou art of purer eyes than 
to behold evil, and caiist not lo<»k on iniquity. Habakkuk i. 13. 

no. Leave them to their own poluted ways. “Wherefore 
(lod gave them up to uncleanness.” Romans i. 24. 

111. One peculiar nation. The Hebrews, whom God chose 

from among the nations for his own possession. Peculiarss 
belonging to one’s self, one’s own. Latin = the private 

property a slave was allowed to possess. 

112. Invoked. Called upon in worship. 

113. One faithful man. Another fresh start for humanity. 
Abram (afterwards Abraham), himself faithful, is singled out to 
l»e the “father of the faithful.” 

114. Him may be taken (O with from in the previous line ; 
or (2) with call in 1. 121 (regarding the words O that. ..for gods 
us parenthetic). 

117. The Patriach...who scaped the Flood. Milton still 
avoids mentioning names. Noah, who is here referred to, .survived 
the Deluge by 350 years, dying at the age of 930. Terah, the 
father of Abraham was contemporary with Noah for 128 years. He 
was an idolater, as we learn from Joshuah xxiv. 2. According to 
Jewish tra<lition he even was a maker of idols — thus the stricture 
in the text is not without foundation. 

120. Him refers (as in 1. 114.) to Abraham, 

121. To call by vision. The passage w'hich records the call 
of Abraham (Genesis xii. 1) speaks only of a verbal message— 
there is no mention of dream or vision. He was commanded 
to leave his country and kindred and to journey to an 
unknown land, where the Lord would bless him and make of 
him a great nation, and through him bless all the families of 
the earth. 

124. Shower his benediction &e. has reference to this last 
clause of the above promise. 

127. Firm(ly) believes. 

128. But thou canst not. The visions still pass before Michael, 
though Adam sees them no longer. 

130. Ur. This is the same as the modern Mugheir, which 
(according to Assyriologists) was an important city long before 
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the building of Babylon. It is Ritimted 125 miles from the mouth 
of the Euphrates. 

Chaldea is Lower Babylonia. 

Haran is 550 miles N.W. ot Ur, on a tributary of the Eu- 
phrates. It is the satiie as Carrhae, tliie scjene of the defeat of the 
Homan general Orassus in the 3 '^ear 53 B. C. 

It was at this plaee, aoeording to the account in Genesis, that 
the call cafiie to Abraham : hut Milton his the authority of Acts 
vii. 4 for pre-dating il/. 

132. Servitude. Hetmue of slaves. Abstract for concrete. 

134. In a land unknown, to be taken with trusting = 
entrusting. 

1 . 35 , Canaan is tlie oldest name for Palestine or the Promised 
Land. It is about the size of Wah‘-s. At this csarly time it was in 
the possession ot the Canaanites, the descendants of the race on 
whom had fallen tlie “heavy curse” of 1. 103. 

130 Sechem ( = the shoulder bla^le) is tlie modern Nablus. It 
lies 30 miles N. of Jerusalem in a fertile valley — described by a 
modern traveller as “ wild and beautiful.” 

Plain of Moreh, “And Abram passeil through the land unto 
the place of Siohem, unto the plain of Moroh ” Plain is a 
mistranslation for “oak”, the reference perhap^s being to a tree 
held sacred by the Canaanites. 

139. Hamath, a city 011 the Orontes. It is now called 
Hama, and has a population ot 30,000. It is mentioned in the 
O, T. as the ideal north limit of the Holy Land. The desert 
south. The Wilderness of the Wandering, or the part of it known 
as the desert of Zin. * 

142. From Hermon east. This mountain (9400 feet) is a 
great northern landmark of Palestine, being the “ southern out- 
post” of the Anti-Libanus range. Milton wrongly supposes it 
to bo cast of the Jordan, but in his time very little was known of 
the geography of the Holy Land. 

1-44. Carmel (1742 feet) is a headland on the Mediterranean, 
the Tiiost striking feature on the coast ol Palestine. Double- 
founted stream. This describes the Jordan, which rises 
from two main streamlets issuing from the base of Mount 
Hermon ; these unite near Lake Merom, from whence the waters 
find their way to the better know’n Lake of Gennesaret, 

146. Shall dwell to (==as far as) Senir. This is the 
Aniorito name for Mt. Hermon, but Milton seems to have some 
other range in his mind. 


^Observe the four boimdarios here assigned to the Holy lisind ; viz. Hamatli 
on the north, the desert of Zin on the Houth, llerniou ou the east, and th 
TSfediterrancdu, on the west. 
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151 - 214 . Miehaers narrative* now goes on to describo the cir- 
cumstances under which the Children of Israel settled in the land 
of Egypt. Joseph, a great grandson of Abraham, had been sold 
as a slave by his brethren and carried down to Egypt. Here in 
course of time he became the second man in the realm, having fore- 
seen the great famine that was about to afflict the land and 
suggested precautionary measures to save the lives of the people. 
The famine having visited the neighbouring country of Canaan, 
it became necessary for Joseph’s father and brethern to migrate 
to Egypt, where alone corn could be prticured. They are hospitably 
tieated for a time ; but as their numbers increase, they become 
an object of fear to the Egyptians, who subject them to the yoke 
of bondage, and even try to exterminate them. 

Under the hand of Moses the people are at length delivered frouk 
their enemies by marvellous signs from Heaven. They pass over the 
Red Sea as on dry land, while their enemies pursuing after them 
are overwhelmed in its waters. 

Ifil. Plainlier. E. CJ. at 1. 429. 

152. Faithful Abraham. The epithet does not mean 
“trusty” but full of faith.*’ The Bible freiiuently refers to 
Aliraham’s trust in God as the outstanding trait in his character. 

152. A son = Isaac. A grandchild = Jacob, born to Isaac. 
With twelve sons increased, augmented. This use of the word 
is peculiar. 

157. Divided... disgorging. Upper Egypt is cut into tw(» 
parts by the Nile, which enters the sea by seven principal mouths, 
forming the Delta. 

160. Younger son. This is Jo.seph, the eleventh of Jacobs 
twelve sons. As a youth he had incurred the envy of hi.s eldei 
brothers, (to whom he had related certain dreams which fore- 
.shadowed his future greatness) and they sold him as a slave to a 
caravan of merchants going to Egypt. Here his worthy deeds 
raise him to be the second in that realm of Pharaoh. The 
time of dearth refers to the seven years of famine that followed 
the seven years of plenty. Joseph having inlerprepted Pharaoh's 
two dreams-- in which these events had been dimly foreshadowed 
— had been appointed ruler of Egypt, and in this capacity had 
gathered in enough corn to serve the people for the .seven years 
of famine. • 

165. A sequent king. The Pharaoh of the r)ppre.ssiou, com- 
monly identified with Hameses II, who lived about 1330 b. c. and 
was one of the most i)owerful rulers of Egypt. His mummy w^as 
discovered in 1881, and preserves his stern and lofty features 
almost as in life. 

♦ Up to the time of the apostles it pursues the ffutuiics of; the Hebrew j^eoplo, 
and touches upon those of other natuuis onl3* ho far us these come in contact 
witli the Hebrews. 
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lUI). To stop their overgrowth. Thi« was because the 
children of Israel “increased abundantly and multiplied, and 
waxed exceeding mighty.” The Egyptians beginning to be afrai(i 
of them, instructed the midwives to put every male child to 
death. Hence we read and kills their infant males (168). 

167. Of guests slaves. Taskmasters set them to build 

treasure cities for Pharaoh, “and they made their lives bitter 
with hard bondage, in mortar and in brick, and in all manner of 
service in the field.” Exodus i. 14. 

l7d. Moses and Aron. The former was the more conspi- 
cuous person, but being slow of speech, Aaron generally acted as 
his spokesman. He was 8(t, and Aaron 88, at the time when they 
stood before Pharaoh. 

172. Glory and spoil. Glory because their enemies were 
overtlirown in the Red Sea (iu the manner about to he described) ; 
spoil, because the Israelities did not le#ive Egypt empty-handed, 
hut took away wdth them “jewels of silver, and jewels of gold 
and raiment." Exodus iii. 22. 

Lawless tyrant. This is not the sequent king of 1. 165, 
toi 8d years have elapsed. The infant Moses (now SO) had been 
saved from the niidwives by being concealed in a basket of 
bulrushes. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus i.s called Busin's in bk. i, w'here 
Milton nings of his overthrow and that of his Memphian ohilvalry, 
with perfidious hatred they pur.sued 
The sojourners ot (Joshen, who beheld 
From the safe shore their floating carcases 
And broken chariot- wheels — 

Rusirfs how^ever is a legendary personage. The real Pharaoh 
was probably the son and successor of Hameses II, (wdiose name 
was Merhiiptah). 

Denies to know. Refuses to acknowledge. 

175. Signs and judgments. Signs refers to the miracles 
Moses performed before Pharaoh to prove his divine commission, 
such as the turning of Aaron's rod into a serpent, etc. The 
judgments are the ten plagues w'hieh are now briefly glanced at 
VI/.., (1) the water made bloovl, (2) the frogs, (8) the lice, (4) the 
flies, (5) the murrain, (6) the boils and blains, (7) the thunder and 
hail, (S) the locusts, (0) the darkness, and (16) the death of the 
first ix)rn. 

Blood unshed. This was produced by the smiting of the 
waters by Aaron’s rod. 

179. Rot and murrain. Murrain “ which rotted the flesh.” 
Hendiadys. It is “ a peculiar disease among cattle, caused by a 
hot dry season, which produces an inflamation of the blood,” The 
w'ord is connected with the Sanscrit mri. 
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Botches and biains. Pustules and swellings. 

180. Emboss = inflame. This plague attacked both man and 
beast. 

188, Paipable = that can he felt. “For three days the land 
was covered with a palpable cfloud which shut out all light from 
sun, moon, and stars. The condition of darkness is strikingly like 
that brought about by the severer form of the electrical wind 
hanisin. It causes a blacjkness equal to the worst of London 
fogs, while the air is so hot and full of dust that respiration is 
impeded.” 

189. Midnight stroke. “God claimed all the first-born ot 
humanity as His own, and ordained that in Israel they urere to be 
redeemed by sacririce. In this plague the unredeemed first-born 
of Egypt were sacrificed in one great slaughter. It aflected all 
classes from Pharaoh on the throne to the captive in prison, 
as well as the domestic cattle. By this final catastrophe the 
obstinacy of Pliaraoh was overcome, and, as Moses had foretold, 
the Egyptians not only freed Israel, but commanded their 
exodus,” Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible.* 

Ten wounds. The plagues are meant. “Plague” is derived 
from a Greek word moaning “a stroke or blow.” 

191, River dragon. The Pharaohs are so described more 
than once in the Bible with allusion, perhaps, to the crocodile. 

Submits to let. Relents and perniitS“«a kind of pregnant 
construction. 

194. More hardened after thaw. After each plagur has 
been withdrawn (at the instance of Moses) Pharaoh’s heart 
is hardened worse than before. 

The illustration of ice hardening worse after thaw was sug- 
gested ’by Virgil. Physics has nothing to say in corroboration (jf 
science of this sort ! 

197. Two crystal walls. “An approprite use of the word 
crystal, which in reek means ‘that whic^ iid congealed,’ ‘congealed 
water,’ ‘ice.’ 'Fhoiigh wo are not told^ was the agency of cold, 
yet Moses in his song (Exod. xv. 8) speaks of the depths being 
congealed in the heart.of the sea.” 

197. Awed. A curious example of the “pathetic fallacy.” 

199. His rescued (ones). The bondmen are now a free 
'people. 

200. His saint = Moses. At the time Paradise Lost was 
published, this word, “the highest expression in the language for 
moral perfection, connoted everything that was ridiculous.” 
(Pattison.) 

* llie above quotations are from an article by 8ir A. Macalistcr, Princip.il 
'of Glasgow University, 
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Though (Himaelf) present in his angel. The ‘‘Angel of 
the Lord” is common expression in the 0. T. and might refer 
either to one of the angels, or to God in self •manifestation. The 
latter view is probably the oorreot one, i.e. the Angel of the Lord 
is God Himself. » 

202 A cloud and pillar ot fire. Cf. Rebecoa’s song in 
Scott’s Ivanhoe : 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out of the land of bondage came 
Her fathers’ (xod before her moved. 

An awful guide in smoke and flame, 

Ry day, along the astonish’d lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 

204, Remove behind them. ..pursues, “ And the angel 
of the Lord, which went before the o.amp of Israel, removed 
and went behind them ; and the pillar of the cloud went from 
before their face, and stood behind them ; and it came between 
the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of I.srael ; and it was a 
cloud and darkness to them, but it gave light by night to these ; 
so that the one came not near the other all the night.” Exodus 
xiv. 19. 

This passage explains the unwonted expression in 1. 206 : his 
approach darkness defends between = “intervening darkness 
forbids it.” (Masson). 

2l0. Craze. The same word as “crash.” Both are connected 
with O. E Grason = to break. Of. French ffcra^cr, which has the 
same meaning. 

213. Embattled ranks. Forces drawn up in battle array. 

214-258. The chief ?yents of the 40 years’ sojourn in the 
wilderness are now briefly ced at. Three things are dwelt on 
as most worthy of note, vix. (1) The life of privation in the desert 
turns a race of slaves into an a my of soldiers. (2) The people 
during these years receive froiw (xod their national laws, both 
civil and religious, (3) Th<^ Divine Being comes down and 
“tabernacles” among them and they are changed into a holy 
people. 

214. War. Poetic for “ army,” The figure is metonymy. 

215. From the shore advance. The Chosen People are 
now on their way to the Promised Land, having passed through 
the western arm of the Red Sea, not far from its most northerly 
point (near Suez). 

Wild desert. The Sinai Peninsula is a triangular area situa- 
ted between the eastern and western arms of the Bed Sea,, 
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described as “a plateau, elevated generally about 2*000 feet above 
the sea, but with numerous undulations and hills which attain 
nearly to 3,000 feet, intersected by many ramifying valleys, some- 
times narrow and deep... The surface is an and waste, generall}' 
as monotonous as possible 'm scenery, and nearly waterless.*’ 
Cambridge Bible. 

217. Alarmed. 'Fhe Canaanites on their approach would be 
‘‘roused to arms,” (not “fear-stricken,” which is the modern sens© 
of the word). 

Return = cause to return. Little better than a horde of 
slaves, they would not j^et have the courage or skill to encounter 
trained troops. 

220. Inglorious life with servitude. The word life is 
here emphatic. For the sake of that, they would go again under 
the old yoke of bondage ! 

221. More sweet (to those) untrained in arms (than to 
those trained in arms). Milton is contrasting civilians and soldiers. 
It is a law of the human mind that we cannot think of a thing 
without at the same time thinking of the opposite or correlative 
notion ; and therefore, as “civilian” necessarily makes us think of 
“soldier,” the ellipsis here should occasion no ditlicult}'. Having 
no military training, rather than risk being slain in battle, they 
would accept life on any terms,* 

Where rashnes.s leads not on. Untrained men, the poet 
thinks, can be brave enough when “their blood is up” i.e. by fits 
and starts, — but only to regularly trained soldiers is courage 
in the field “a second nature.” 

223. This also, viz, organization. Their 40 years’ delay in 
the wilderness gives time for a new generation to grow up, more 
prepared in many ways to undertake the conquest of Canaan. 

224. Found their government, the theocracy (= government 

immediately by God). “According to the Mosaic constitution, 
Israel was not like the other nations, a monarchy, an oligarchy, or 
a democracy ; it was, as Josephus remarks, a theocracy, (iod’s 
kingship in Israel included the three spheres of legislation, admini- 
stration, and oflGcial patronage.” Cambridge Bible. 

225. Great Senate. This refers to the 70 elders appointed 
to assist Moses in administering justice. See Numbers xi.— a 
wonderful chapter which no student should fail to read, if he 
would know what manner of man Moses was. 

* Verity, however, ignoring the above distinction, e.i[plalns this passags a» 
follows -“more i. e. than liberty ; the sense, I think is—*‘noble men 

and ignoble alike, if untrained in arms, prefer life to freedom except iu 
cases where*mere rashness transports them from their usual characters.’* 

But is there any true antithesis between “ life” and “ freedom ? ” Life may 
be preferred to death, servitude may be preferred to freedom ; but how can 
“life’* be presented t{» a man as an alternative to “freedom”? Perhaps 
Mr, Verity only means, “prize life more than they prize freedom.” 
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227. The mount of Sinai.* This is near the southern angle 
of the Peninsula. The children of Israel were encamped near 
its base for 14 months The giving of the law of the ten 
commandments (the moral law) is the theme of Exodus xix., xx. 
After this came the proclamation of civil and ritual laws. It is 
very strange that Milton ignores the promulgation of the 
moral law, but it might have diverted him from his main theme. 

Destined seed=8eed destined. 

232-233. Types and shadows. Symbols, like the slaying of 
animals in sacrifice. Their use was mainjy negative, as will be 
explained presently. 

235. The voice of God... is dreadful. The poet shows 
how Moses came to hold the ollice of Mediator, thus becoming 
a type and shadow of Christ. When the voice of Ood was heard 
from Mount 8inai, accompanied by thundorings, and lightnings, and 
the noise of the trumpet, and the smoking of the mountain ” the 
people feared and said to Moses, “ Speak thou tf) us, and we will 
hear : but let not Ood speak to us lest we die.” 

Moses was a mediator in two senses — (1) He came between (Jod 
and the people to shield them from the Divine severity (2) he was 
the channel whereby food’s law was brought to their knowledge. 

238. And (that) terror (might) cease. He = Moses. 

What they besought. This is the reading of the Second 
Edition, them their desire stood in its place in the First. 

240. Mediator here refers to Christ, the one greater of 
I 242. The original idea of “ mediation is unfolded in the Son’s 
speech in bk. iii. at 1. 227. (See summary in the Introduction, 
p. xxvi.) 

241. In figure -symbolically. 

242. Foretell see Acta iii. 22-24. 

244. Shall sing = foretell, prophoa.y. Latin cwnerc (= to sing) 

used also in thi.^ sense. 

247. Set up his tabernacle t 'flie tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness was symbolical of Jehovah’s dwelling amongst his people. 
Cf. My dwelling shall be with them, and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. 

*117. Whose gray top .he descending. This is an absolute clause, 
tiontloy wirthod to chaupfft he int<»V‘bim.’* The great classical scholar did uot 
know, apparently, that the nImJute case in English is the nominative. 

tThere arc in Exodus two descriptions of the tabernacle (1) WhereTinstruo* 
tions abo\it its construotion are given, the parts are described from within 
OMfwmfs but (2) where the actual work of erection is narrated, t e opposite 
order is observed, the outer parts first, and the inner last. 
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249. A sanctuary of cedar. Cedar is probably an oversight 
for shittim wood ( = acacia). 

The tabernacle was divided into two unequal divisions ; the 
smaller (or inner) conipartlnent was the Holy of Holies, and con- 
tained the ark ; the larger (or outer) was the Holy Place, and 
contained the golden candlestick and some other things not referred 
to in the text. 

251. An ark. This was an oblong chest of acacia wood, over- 
laid within and without with gold. The most sacred symbol 
of Israelite worship, it has been described as the “ palladium ” 
of the nation. Inside this chest was preserved the decalogue, 
written on two tables of stone. By the testimony Milton 
means the records of his covenant, or of God’s solemn 
transactions with his people. The covenant is properly speaking 
the agreement or compact between God and his people (briefly that 
He would be their God and that they would be his people). Moses, 
we are told, at the giving of the Law read it over in the audience of 
the people, who solemrdy declared : “All that the Lord hath said 
we will do, and be obedient.” Ex. xxiv. 7. 

253. A mercy- seat of gold. A slab of solid gold resting 
upon the ark , and exactly covering it. Resting upon the mercy* 
Beat were two symbolic figures of gold— the two bright 
cherubim. 

255. Seven lamps as in a zodiac. This lamp-stand, as 
we have seen, was in the outer compartment of the tabernacle. 
Milton borrowed from Josephus the idea that the seven candles 
represented the heavenly nres (by which are meant the seven 
planets). 

256. A cloud. ..a fiery gleam. See note on 1. 208. 

268-314. Moses dies, and his successor Joshua leads the people 
into their ancient heritage. An allegorical meaning is easily read 
into this supercession of Moses — viz. that the law, of which Moses 
is the representative, cannot bring man to the land of rest for 
which his soul yearns. To Joshua therefore is this task assigned ; 
by a striking coincidence the name is but a lengthened form of 
“ Jesus ” and means “ Saviour.” 

259. His Angel, i. e. “God in self-manifostation ” as we 
saw above (1. 290). 

261. How many battles fought. Milton passes lightly 
over the 40 years’ wanderings, the crossing of the Jordan, and the 
entrance into Canaan* But he pauses at one striking incident in 
the conquest of Cannan. 

265. The sun. ..stand still. These words refer to the 
famous victory gained by the Israelites at Beth-horon, where 
Joshua opposed the five kings of the Amorites. After their dis* 
oomfiture Joshua said in the sight of Israel, “Sun, stand still upon 
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Gibeon ; and thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” “ And the 
8un stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies.’* 

267, So call the third from Abraham. This refers to 
Jacob, whose other name was Israel ; hence “Israelites,” 
descendants of Israel. 

270. Adam, who has not spoken since he expressed his dis- 
pleasure at Nimrod’s impiety in building the tower of Babel, 
now reviews that part of Michael’s narrative that had bridged 
the interval between Nimrod and Joshua; he says that the 
story of Abraham and his descendants is that which has chiefly 
interested him. 

273. Now first I find mine eyes true opening, because 
(1) light has been thrown upon the promise connected with 
the “ seed of the woman ” ; and ( 2 ) the types and shadows 
mentioned by Michael have conveye<l hints about the work of 
the Messiah, in whom all nations are to be blessed. 

27S. Favour unmerited— referring to the prevision granted 
to him of these future days. See John viii. 56. 

281. To dwell on Earth. See foot note to 1. 247. above. 

282. So many and so various laws. What has most 
perplexed Adam in Michaers narrative has been the mention of the 
numerous laws laid down at Sinai (1. 230 seip) Is Adam perhaps 
thinking the due results of that single prohibition laid on him and 
Kve ? 

283. So many laws argue so many sins. Argue (Latin 
prove, make evident or clear. The Latin argentum 

( = silver) means the clear metal. 

285. As of thee begot. Cf. the words of the long soliloquy 
111 bk. X. (1. 728). 

All that I eat or drink, or shall beget 
is propagated curse. 

287. To evince their natural pravity. This is because “by 
the law is the knowledge of sin.” Evince = demonstrate. 

288. By stirring up sin against law to fight. Prohibition 
naturally provokes resistance. 

290. Law can discover sin but not remove. St. Paul taught 
that the use of the law' was to acquaint men with the power 
that sin possessed in their hearts. Far from bringing them 
salvation, it only made them feel farther than ever from the 
wished-for goal — the law was in short a “schoolmaster,” — a moral 
guardian for those in a state of pupilage ; therefore merely a 
transitory phase in the spiritual development of the race. 
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291. Shadowy expiations weak. These had power to make 
a man ceremcytiially clean, but could not bring relief lo the 
conscience. 

293. Some blood more precious, i. e. a spiritual, not a 
material oblation. The blood is symbolical of the life. In the 
case of animal sacrifices, th;s is taken without the victim's will, 
almost without its knowledge. Such sacrifices, therefore, have 
no ethical value. The metaphor so common in scripture (“He was 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, etc.) breaks down the moment we 
take it seriously i.e. the moment we make a comparison between the 
type and the anti-type ; so true it is that the old religious rites 
(1, 231) were shadows, not substantial things. 

295. Righteousness imputed. Milton has also “ obedi- 
ence imputed” (1.408) and “merit imputed” (iii. 29l); but 
I believe he does not anywhere speak of “sin” imputed. The 
merits of Christ are here laid down us the condition both of the 
pardon of sin and of acceptance in the sight of (iod. 

301. Resign them. ..to a better covenant. The idea run- 
ning throughout these lines (as far as 1. 306) IS that the law i.s 
“our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.”* 

307. Moses. ..Canaan, t We have here hints of an allegorical 
interpretation of the threefold story of (1) the Exodus from Egypt, 
(2) the wanderings in the wilderness and (3) the entrance into 
Canaan. 

310, Whom the Gentiles Jesus call. The transla- 
tors employed to turn the Hebrew Bible into Greek rendered 
“Joshua” by “Jesus. They were 70 in number, and their version 
is called the septuagint. 

311. Quell. Crush, overthrow. 

The world’s wilderness. We find this idea in the familiar 
opening words of the HUgrinCa Progress “As I was walking 
through the wilderness of this world.” 

* The passage brings out five contrasts between the “old covenant” and t}»o 
< mew covenant” (1) The old is imperfect, the new is imrfect. <2) The old 
is disciplinary, the new ib definitive and final. (3) The old 2 s> shadowy, the now 
is substantial (4) The old is legal, the new oj>ens the door to a life of freedom 
frOm its narrowing restnviuts < 5 i Man’s relation to God under the old is that 
of Hi'vitude—midQr the new that of s<niship, 

t OailCWlll Isa “figure and shadow” of Heaven, the eousmmuatioii await- 
ing all the faithful ; the Wilderness is the typo of the misery into 
which sin has brought Ad.ain’s postority ; Moses represents the law, a hard 
xnaster, who can curb and control, but not redeem ; he can bring his people 
to the borders of the Promised Land, but cannot lead them in ! Over against the 
figure of Moaes, Stands that of Joshua whose name si^ifies “Uaviour.” 
Under him the Israelites cross over Jordan and take possession of the “land 
flowing with milk and honey” ;~>liko his namesake Jesus who should one 
day say to “sick seif-weary men," “Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 

t Two examples occur of in the N.T. In Acts vii. 45 and Hebrews iv. 
“Jesus” does not refer to Jesus of Nazareth, but to Joshua, Moses’ minister, 
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314. Paradise. The Hebrews believed in the existence of an 
earthly ami a heavenly Paradise, the latter being the dwelling- 
place of God. It is to this that Mioheal refers. Uanaan is some- 
times used in this allegorical sense. 

315-315. For some centuries tha people are ruled over by 
judges, and afterwards by kings. Of the latter the most out- 
standing is David. From his loins it was promised there would 
arise the king whose reign should have no end. David’s son is 
noteworthy as the king to whom was entrusted the building 
of the temple in Jerusalem. Tho successors of these kings fall 
into evil courses, and the chosen people fall once again under the 
dominion of foreign invaders who destroy the holy city and 
deport the nation. 

315. Meanwhile — resuming the thread of the narrative after 
his brief digression into allegory. The settlement of the 
Israelites in Canaan (as we have seen) was tho task of Joshua. 

Earthly Canaan. The poet would have us dismiss from our 
minds the aUejjoricai sense of the name almve referred to. 

316. Dwell and prosper. This refers to the days imme- 
<liatoly after the OoiKjuest. 

But whenasexcept when. 

319. Saves them penitent, i. e., when they called upon 
God in their troubles. 

320. By judges first. A series of rulers, beginning with 
Othniel (Joshua’s successor), andemling with Samuel (who anointed 
Saul as King). Their rule extended over 400 years. 

Then under kings. Of these the first was Saul (c. 1095 
B.C ) and the last Zedekiah, the king of Judah at its capture 
by Nebuchadnezzar (587 B.C.) 

321. The second. King David. To him are ascribed most 
of the Psalms. 

For piety renowned and puissant deeds. He was at once 
a warrior and “a man after God’s own heart.” 

.322. A promise shall receive, viz., the perpetual sovereignty 
of his line over the people of Israel. This, like the promise to 
Abraham, took the form of a covenant. “I have made a coven- 
ant with my chosen, 1 have sworn unto David my servant- 
thy seed will I establish for ever, and build up thy throne to ail 
generations. Psalm Ixxxix. 3, 4. 

324. Sing. For the use of this word, see note 1. 244. 

329. To kings foretold of kings the last, That David’s 
son (the Messiah) would be king for ever should in due time 
be announced to kings. 
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337# A long succession, viz., 28 generations. See the open- 
ing chapter of the New Testament which consists for the most 
part of a list of names summed up in the following words : — 
“So all the generations from Abraham to David are 14 genera- 
tions ; and from David unto the carrying away unto Babylon 
are 14 generations ; and fi^m the carrying away into Babylon 
unto Christ are 14 generations. Mathew i. 17. 

332, His (David’s) next son, i. e., son and successor, 
Solomon by name. He was famed alike for his magniBoence and 
his universal knowledge. “He was wiser than all men.” i. 
Hings iv. 31. He exceeded all the kings of the earth for riches 
and for wisdom.” lb. x. 23. 

333. The clouded ark. See 1. 256, “Over the tent a cloud 
shall rest by day.” 

334. A glorious temple. This was built on the model 
of the Tabernacle, the copy being exactly double the size of the 
original. It was situated on Mount Zion in Jerusalem, and was 
part of a pile of edifices including the king’s palace, its construc- 
tion occupied seven years. Most of the woodwork was of cedar 
(hence perhaps the shiJ noticed at 1 250). At its dedication (a cere- 
mony which lasted 14 days) we are told that “fire came down from 
heaven and consumed the sacriiices” — what the poet imagines 
took place wlien Abel offered his lamb. 

335. Registered. Kecorded in scripture (as). 

339. Part good, part bad. The proportion of good kings 
to bad was about one to two in Judali ; but the record oi the kings 
of Israel, w’ho had their capital in JSaniaria, is uniformly bad. 
They neglected the temple in Jerusalem and worshipped foreign 
gods. 

338. Heaped to the popular sum the sins of the kings 

added to those of their subjects. 

Incense. Kindle, rouse, enrage (Latin inctndere), 

341. * A scorn and prey to . , . Babylon. (Hendiadys). 

This refers to the destruction of the temple in the year 587 B.C. 
when Nebuehadnessar carried off all its treasures to Babylon 
(as the Greeks called Babel). The etymologyf suggested in the text 
(repeated from 1. 62) is that of the writer of Genesis (xi. 9). 


• The deportation of a conquered people right from one end of its dominions 
to another was a regular ijart of the policy of Assyria and the omi)irQ8 that 
succeeded it. Assimilation to the ruling race was the raain object 
oontemplated—an object which cannot Ijo said to have been attained In tho 
ease of the Jews, who stubbornly preserved their nationality, 

t Driver in his Commentary says that this etymology is incorrect ; for 
the name is written in the inscriptions in a manner which shows clearly 
that it signifies “gate of God” (Bab 11) and cannot be derived from the 
Heb. haXoXf to mix, confuse. It is simply a popular etymology, which lent 
itself conveniently to tlio purpose which the narrator had in hand. 
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The exact age of this famons city is unknown. But we are 
told that Sumu-ubi, the founder of the first dynasty, lived about 
2400 B.C. 

345. In captivity the space of seventy years. This is the 
second time in the history of this pe(mle that they become the sub- 
jects of an alien race and live in a foreign soil. It was exile rather 
than captivity, for their position was that of colonists rather than 
slaves. 


345 — 386 . The Persian monarch, having overthrown the Baby- 
lonians, releases the Israeli ties from captivity, both he and his 
successor giving them help and encourag«'meiit to rebuild the fallen 
temple in Jerusalem. In these ‘‘post-exilie” days, the Israelites are 
first under the rule of priests. Utterly these aspire to kingship. 
And thus a monarchy is once more set up — but not in the line of 
David — and so it comes to pass that Jesue, to whom the story has 
now come down, is born not in a palace but in a stable ! The 
Messiah’s life and work and bis victory over death and Satan are 
passed by in very rapid survey. 

345. Then brings thenn back under Cyrus, the Persian 
king, who obtained posses-sion of Babylon (by stratagem, not by 
the sword) in .539 B.C. He made this city one of the capitals 
of the Persian Empire, the others being Susa and Ecbatana. In 537 
B.C. Cyrus issued his famous decree for the return of the exiles to 
Jerusalem. 

:U{). Covenant sworn. The promise of 1. 322 above. 

347. Stablished as the days of Heaven =never to be re- 
voked, everlasting. 

34S. By leave of kings. ..the house of God. ..re-edify. 
The plural kings is a surprising instance of accuracy. The 
re-building of the temple was started by leave (or rather by 
command) of Cyrus, who was so friendly to the Jews that he 
restored the sacred vessels taken away by Nebuchadnessar. 
Owing to the hostility of neighbours the re-building of the temple 
was interrupted for many years, and not resumed till after the 
death of Cyrus. D.inus, succeeding to the throne in 521 B.C., 
issued a decree to the effect that the building should be coniideted. 

This is no doubt what Avas in Milton’s miiKVwhen he wrote 

Kings. 

350. In mean estate. There now comes a long period during 
w'hioh the Jews play no independent part in history. Their 
country is at peace as long as it is under the suzerainty of 
Persia, but afto this empire has passed away they are exposed 
to interference from their more powerful neighbours. But this 
period, if one of subjection, was a time of ‘‘moderation**, i.e. from 
the point of view of religion it was a silver agp. 
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352, Factious they grow. Parties grow up in the state : 
these are both religious and political. 

353. Among the priests dissensions spring. Rivalry 
springs up for the office of High Priest, in whoso hands was vested 
the administration of the country. Menelaus, e. g., attempted 
to wrest the high-priestly office from Jason (many Jews then 
atlected Greek names). Antioohus Epiphanes at this time exercised 
suzerainty over the Jews and Menelaus by bribing this execrable 
ruler was able to wrest the coveted office from its occupant ; 
When Jason attempted to regain his position, Antiochus 
marched against Jerusalem on the pretext that it had revolted 
against his authority and cruelly massacred the inhabitants. 

356. They seize. The high-priestly family. The first to 
assume the kingly title was Aristobulus (106 B C.) 

357. David's sons. Their names may be found in the genea- 
logical table in the lirst chapter of Matthew (vv. 12 to IG). Of 
few of them has history any record. 

358. Lose it to a stranger. In 63 B. C. Jerusalem having 
fallen before the legions of Porapey, for a time the high prmstly 
family ruled in the name of the Romans ; l)ut in 40 B.C. an 
Idumean prince obtained the sovereignty This was Herod the 
Great, famous in conneetioa with the story of the massacre of the 
infants at Bethelhern. 

3G0. Barred of his right i.e., the promise made to David and 
his descendants. (1. 322.) 

A star. “We have .seen his star in the east, and have come to 
worship him.” Matthew ii. 1. 

362. Eastern sages. The magi, or wise men from the east, 
who inquired of the inhabitants ot Jerusalem eonoeruing the 
birth-place of his who was born King of the Jews, On dis- 
covering me infant (by the help of their star), “they presented 
unto him gifts, gold, and frankin cense and myrrh.” 

364. His place i e. where he should l>e born, vi/.. Bethlehem. 

A solemn Angel, Complementary to the story of the wise men 
in the First Gospel, we have in the Third that of the shephei’dn 
“ And there were... shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night.*’ 

366. They gladly hither (i.e. to his place) haste(n). 

A quire of squadroned angels, “A multitude of the heavenly 
host.” Luke ii. 13. 

367. His carol. This seems to refer to the song heard in 
the fields (“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men”) ; but Milton shifts the scene to the inn. 

368. A virgin, betrothed to Joseph, 
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His sire the Power of the Most High. Of. the augeVs 
minounoeinent to Mary : **■ The Holy Ghost shall come upon 

thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; 
therefore also that holy thing that shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Sou of God ” Luke i. 35. 

369. He shall ascend the thrc^ne hereditary. “And the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David.** 
Luke i, 32, 

370, Bound his reign with Earth’s wide bounds. Earth’s 
limits will be the only limits to his dominions — the fulfil- 
ment of the promise made to Abraham : “In thee (sc. in thy 
seed) shall all faniilies of the earth be blessed.” 

•^74. The vent of words. He needed such an outlet for his 
emotions. 

Breathed = whispered. 

375 Finisher of utmost hope. Michael’s narration has 
more than answeroil Adam’s highest hopes — he sees tliat the evil 
brought into tlie worlil by his sin shall be fully atoned for. 

377. Have searched in vain. Already at the end of iik, 
X. (1. 1033), we saw hi.s nund working upon the subject and his 
conjecture was not wide of the mark. 

379. Virgin mother, hail ! Luke i. 28. 

382. So God with man unites. “i*erfect (rod and perfect 
man.” AthanaHtan (Jretd, 

383. Capital bruise, i. e , wound on the head. (Latin cuput^ 
vapitalis » ) 

384. Mortal pain ~ the pain that accompanies dying. Where 
and when ‘i Adam expects to hear of some passage of arms, as 
iietweeri two armed combatants. 

386-478. 'J'he section we have now reached forms the acme of 
the whole poem. It deals with the fulfilmeut of the prophe.sy 
regarding the bruising of the Serpent’s head by him who had been 
promised as man’s Deliverer, This (as it turns out) has nothing 
to do with the infliction of local wounds — the language referring 
to the “ head ” and the “ heel ” being only a figure. The ancient 
prophesy foreshadowed a far more glorious and more momentous 
event than a hand-to-hand encounter viz, the destruction of sia 
and the annulment of the sentence of death pronounced on 
jjjsobedience, Jesus, the Son of God, in the act of vanquishing 
Man’s foe will bring deliverance to all who in time to oorae shall 
put their trust in him. His victory over death is the first defeat 
to be experienced by Satan, whose final overthrow is still in tho 
future. Before that event the faith of Christ must be preached 
through the wmrld, not ( as in the N. T. ) to sinners but to 
righteous persons of all nations. Then will take place the ascen- 
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sion of the Son into glory, and simultaneously the utter overthrow 
ol Satan, the Prince of the Air as wellias of Hell. Thereafter will 
come to pass the judgement of wicked men and the reward of the 
righteous. For the everlasting residence of the saints there will 
be estabished a new Heaven and a new Earth. * 

387. Head or heel. Of. x. 181 

Her seed shall bruise thy head, thou bruise his heel. 

388. Not therefore, etc., not for this reason, that ho may 
have more physical force, 

391. Fall from Heaven. The act of falling was graphically 
described in bk. vi. 864*879. 

A deadlier bruise (than a “local wound”)* 

392. They death’s wound. The language hero, of course, is 
metaphorical. Michael is referring to the Fall and its consequences, 

39.3*. Recure. Cure, remedy. The reduplication conveys the 
idea of completencess, 

394. His works in thee — tho power that sin possesses over 
thee. 

Obedience. ..and suffering death. Hero arc two con- 
ditions to be fulfilled before Christ, the “ second Adam ( xi. 384 ) 
can step into tho place of the fir.st Adam ; (1) obedience,^ the 

want of which was the cause of the hall, (*2) tho suffering of death 
as the penalty incurred by it. 

401. High justice rest appaid.t ApfJaid is an old form of 
appeased. (To “pay” means to “pacify”;. 

404. Though love alone fulfil the law. Rom. xii. lO, 

Thy punishment. The penalty of death. 1. 398, 


♦ The n%t u ailencc. It U a plcasiiiff picture so long as qno only considorn 
cue side of it, but an attitude of calleus indiffereneo as to the fate of thv- 
lost is contrary alike to the teaching and the temper of 1'^“^ ^ 

emphatically the friend of the sinners and tho abandoned. 
pretation.s of very difficult apcicalyptlcal passages In the N.T. ^ 

ho in contradiction to the spirit and tenor of simpler parts of 
that plainly unfold to us God as on© whose name w Love, ana wno 
“hateth nothing that he hath made " . 

t The idea of Christ's sacrificial death being in some sense 
has Iwen immensely expanded by speeulativo minds, ami 
trusted positions have been reached, fcoino have taught 
waamadeto Satan; others that it was made to God, 
been of the opinion that while figurative language may help the under 
standing, it ought not to he pressed too far; niid this perhaps Is most in 
accordance with the spirit of the N. T. 
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406. Cursed death. “ Cur ed is everyone that hangeth 
upon a tree.” Galatians iii. 13. Reraenibering this saying from 
the 0. T. and applying it to cross, St. Paul wrote : “ Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us.” y 

410. This is a very obscure, probably a corrupt line. Verity 
thinks we must alter works to loorA: (the verb); but even then 
(as he admits) the passage is open to serious objection, 

41*2. Seized on by force. This was so, and yet it is also 
true that he gives himself up voluntarily. “ Judas then having 
receiv'cd a uaud of men and officers ..cometh with lanterns and 
torches and weapons. Jesus therefore. ..went forth, and said ui:to 
them, “Whom seek ye?. ..I have told you that I am he: if 
therefore ye seek me, let these [the disciples] go their way 
John xviii. 38. 

415. But to the cross he nails thy enemies. This 
alludes to Ct>l, ii. 14 “ Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances 
that was against us, which was contrary to us, he took it out of 
the way, nailing it to hia cross.”* 

Enemies refers to two things (1) the broken covenant and (2) 
the sins of mtuikind that broke it. 

420. Soon revives. ” On the third day he rose from the dead.” 
Death over him, etc. Milton is thinking of such verses as the 
following which account ^or the event that took place on the third 
morning (1) ** Whom Ood hath raised up, having loosed the pains 
of death ; because it was not possible that lie should be holden 
of it.” Acts ii. 24; (2) “I lay it [my life] down of myself : 
I have power to lay it down, and 1 have power to take it again. 
John X. 18, t 

421, Ere the third dawning light return, the stars. This 
is not only beautiful, but accurate. It was “ when it was yet dark” 
(John XX. 1) that the discovery was made that the stone had lieen 
rolled away and the tomb empty. Ransom. “ Christ’s gift of 
himself in the redemption of men.” (See note, x. Gl.) 

42J. His death for man— eiiuivalent to ransom. (After 
redeems in 1. 424 there ought not to be a full stop, but a comma.) 

427. Faith not void of works, “Faith, if it hath not works 
is dead, being alone.” James ii, 17. 

♦ “ It has hoen supposed that in some cities the abrogation of a decree 
was signified by running a nail through it and hanging it up in public.” 
(Lightfoot). 'i^ls or something siinilar sooms to bo in the sacred writer’.-?, 
mind and figuratively applied. 

t The older commentators followed by Keightley and Verity in illustration of 
passage only quote Romans vt i» “Death hath no more dominion over him ’ 
but this text refers, as will be seen from its contex^ to Christ c^fter he is rism, 
not (as Milton here duos) to Jesus now In the tomb. 
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428. Annuls thy doom. Canoels thy sentence. This. ..act. 
Christ’s rising from the dead. In spite of Michael’s admonition 
to Adam : “Dream not their fight a duel” etc., the lines that 
follow read remarkably like the description of a physical encounter. 
But it can be interpreted symltolically. 

433. The bruise on the head is naturally more painful that 
the bruise on the heel. The latter refers to Jesus’ temporal 
( = temporary) death, 

434. A death like sleep. Their death is like their Master’s 
inasmuch as theirs also is followed by a resurrection. It is a death 
from which one awakef^. It is better that there should be no 
hyphen (as in our text) conection death and like. 

437. Certain times. A period of 40 days. 

439. To them as a bod not to one e.g. Peter as if he stood 
above the rest. , 

44*r„ Profluent stream. Running water, (such as the Jordan, 
where the rite of baptism was first celebrated). 

445. I, e. martyrdom. 

449. Sons of Abraham’s faith This reads as if they were 
to preach only to “the righteous’', not to “call sinners to 
repentance.” 

451. Heaven of Heavens. The highest Heaven. The Jews 
believed in an ascending series of Heavens, seven in all. 

.Ascend with victory. The ascension has what might be called 
its apocryphal side. It is this that Milton here describes, hut 
with only the faintest scriptural authority. Satan is called “the 
prince of the power of the air'' (Kph. ii. 2) and the ascending 
Christ is here supposed to overthrown him just after His parting 
from the disciples on Mt. Olivet. Having dragged him down to 
Hell and there left him bound, He proceeds on His way to Heaven. 

This is Milton’s final word on the subject of Satan, by many 
styled the “hero” of Milton’s epic. He is “confounded” when we 
have our last view of him — lie was “confounded” when we had 
our first viev^of him on the burning lake (bk. 1, 53). 

His realm. This seems to refer to Hell ; but there is a certain 
ambiguity in the expression, s<»,eing that Satan is also Prince 
of air. 

456. Resume.. .right hand. (See x. 64.) 

“The right hand of power”, as it is called in Mark xiv. 62. 

World’s dissolution. The ivorld cursed by the Fall, which 
as we have seen was a “cosmic event,” (Introduction, xxix.) is 
hastening to destruction, and on its ruins will be built a new 
Heaven and Earth, 
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Quick and dead = those who are alive and those who have 

(lied. 

461. Judge the unfaithful = sentence the nnhelieviug. 

40.T Then the Earth* etc A ^ew Heaven and Earth are 
already assumed. How they will come into being is stated below 
(1. r,47). 

465. Than this (place) of Eden. “Than this Eden (which 
you are now to lose). A word of consolation. 

467. Paused.. .period. He has carried bis story to the 
extreme limit of time, and — a point having been reached where 
perfect happiness has been attained — there ’s no more to be told. 

469-471. These ten lines form the climax of Paradise Lost. If we 
grant all his premises the poet may now be said to have “jnstifietl 
the ways ot (Jod to men.’* See the remarks introductory to the 
present book. 

473. Light out of darkness. The reference is to the Divine 
Hat whereby light was created amid the w'aste and void of the 
primal darkness, “And (lod s »id ‘Let there bo light,’ and there 
M'as light.’* (lenesis i. *2. 

This creative act was not more W(md(*rful than the manner in 
which good is shown to be tlu' “Hnal goal of ill” in Michael's 
revelation of (iod's ways to men. 

475. Rejoice much more. Because Christ has accomplished 
much more than merely to remedy the Fall. “Where sin abounded, 
grace has mudi more abounded'* (Romans v. 20).* 

480. Must re-ascond, “It is expedient for me tliat I go awaj^ 
from you.” John xvi. 7. 

479-661. A digression follows which serves two purposes, (1 ) 
that an opportunity may be afforded for the mention of the Para- 
clete (or (Joinforter) and (2) that Milton may speak strongly on the 
rorruption in the rhurrh — the subject he felt most strongly about 
and which more than any other occupied his pen during his 
twenty years of pamphleteering. 

486 A comforter. His coming was foretold to the disciples 
on the night of the Passover. 

The promise of the father. “.And, behold, I send the promise 
of my Father upon you.’* Luke xxiv. 49. 

Shall dwell, his Spirit within you. The Spirit of truth... 
dwelleth with you and shall be in you.” John xiv. 17. 

• In this sptrit St. AuKUstine, siieaking of Adam’s transsrrcasiou, exclaimed 
Bmta Cu,fpa (Blessed faulty. Cf. the words t»f Bishop Ken : — 

Wlwvt Adam did amiss. 

Turned to our endless bliss : 

(“> happy sin, which to atone, • 

Drew Filial God to leave His throne. 
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The law of faith working through love. “Faith which 
worketh by love.” Galatians v. tJ. 

489. Upon their hearts shall write. “I will put my law 
into their inirKls, and write them in their hearta. Hebrews viii, lU. 

490* To guide them in a^M truth. “When he, the Spirit 
truth is come, he will guide you into all truth. John xvi. 13. 

Arm with spiritual armour. “Put on the whole armour of 
God.” Ephesians vi. 11. Quench his fiery darts. “Above all, 
talking the shield of faith, whereby yc shall be aide to ttuenoh 
all the fiery darts of the wieked.” ib. Hi. 

493. Not afraid. Seo Psalm Ivi, 11. 

494. Though (they threaten) to the death. 

495. Inward consolations. The beatitinles Matthew v. 3—12. 

496. Supported. See e. g. 2 Timothy iv. 16, 17. 

498. hirst on his aposties. On the day of Pentecost. 
Acts ii. 4. 

499, Then (poured) on all baptis'd. Acts ii. 38. 

501. To speak all tongues, and do all miracles. There 
were “diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” Thus St. Paul 
asks “Are all workers of miracles? Do all speak with tongues ?” 
(1 Corinthians ix.) 

507. Thy die, i 0., the first and second generations of 
Christians. Their doctrine (the Epistles) and their story 
(Gospels and Acts) written down. 

508. Wolves shall succeed for teachers. Milton’s view 
of church history is coloured by his strong polemical bias. 
The metaphor of the wolves is borrowed from Acts xx. 29. 
“Fori Paul know this, that after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock.” 

The charges here brought against the church loaders are like 
those in Lycidas, viz. avarice* worldly ambition, and false 
teaching. But the manner in which St Peter was there intro- 
duced (with his mitred locks and massy keys) shows that Milton 
had no quarrel in 1637 with true bishops, only with such as he 
thought false ones. See Huskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Lecture i. 

516, Join secular power. Two quotations will make 
Milton’s position clear (1) “The civil power has dominion only 
over the body and external faculties of man.” Ghristian Doctfine 
zxxii. “Christ hath a government of his own... It deals only 
with the inward man and his aotions which are spiritual, and to 
outward force not liable.” Reason of Qhntch Government, 

518. Appropriating the Spirit of God. Milton demurs 
to any church claiming the monopoly of the Spirit’s gifts, and 
least of all, a worldly church. 
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523. Enrolled. ..engrave. Laws which arc neither in scrip- 
ture nor * ‘written on the heart.” <1- 489). 

625. His consort LibeKy. “Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is there is lilierty.” 2 Cor. iii. 17. 

526. His living temples. This tdea is found in two fo{iiis 
in the N. T. (1) Individual Christians are temples. “What ! 
know yoif not that your bod^^ is the temple of the Holy Ghost ? ’* 
(2) The Church as a whole is a temple, its members being parts 
of the buihling. “Ve also, as lively stones, are built up a 
spiritual house.” 1 Peter ii. 5. 

528. Their own faith, not another’s. “Hast thou faith ? 
have! t to thyself bef( ire God.” Homans xiv. 22. Milton scoms 
the idea of religion proxy,* 

53*2 The worship. ..of spirit and truth. This alludes to 
John iv. 24. “God is a Spirit : and tliey that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth ” 

534. Outward rites and specious forms (at least from 
Milton’s point of vdew) are hardly to be distinguished. 

535. Truth shall retire bestuck etc. “The way of truth 
shall be evil spoken of.” 2 Peter li. 2. 

539, Under her own weight groaning. *• For we know 
that the whole creation groanetli and travaileth in pain together.” 
Homans viii. 22. 

That the blind poet includes his own limes in this description 
of the degenerate days of the church is jiathetieally obvious. We 
are reminded of the famous passage in bk. vn. (1. 25.) 

Though falhni on evil days ; 

On evil day.s though fallen, and evil tongues ; 

III darkness and witli dangers compassed round ! 

540. The day., of respiration. We here return to the second 
coming of Christ, already referred to at 1. 458. Respiration — for 
the just will cease to bo harrassed by their enemies and will bo 
able to breathe freely. 

543-5, ()b.s 0 rvo the three notes of time : — 

(1) Then, i e. when judgment was pronounced. See x. 181. 

(2) Now, having heard these revelations from Michael's mouth. 

(3) Last, when “the world's groat period” will be ushered in. 

• Nor does he confine hU Htrictures tt> any one camp. “There is not any 
burden that some would gladllor post off to another than the charge and care 
of their religion. There be, who knowh not that there be, of Protestants and 
profossorft who live and die in as arrant an Implicit faith as any lay Papist of 
ijoretto. A wealthy man addicted to his pleasures and to his profits, .resolves 
to give over toilittg and to find himself out some factor, to whoso care and 
ermit ho may commit the whole managing of his religious affairs,” Areopa- 
Hriftca. • 
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546. To dissolve Satan, with his perverted world. In 2 
Peter (iii. 12> we read of the coming of the day ‘‘wherein the 
heavens, bhing on fire, shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.'* Observe that Milton in the general des- 
traction includes Satan, Pri^ice of this world. 

548. The conflagration. The final conflagration is spoken 
of in the Treatise on Christian Doctrine as “the destruction of the 
present unclean and polluted world.” Milton is doubtful “whether 
by this is meant the destruction of the substance of the world itself, 
or only a change in the nature of its constituent parts” — a ijoint 
he says “of no importance to determine,” Ch. xxxiii. 

549. Cf. 1. 463. 

652-649. Overcome with gratitude, Adam thanks the arch* 
angel for his w<»rd 3 of instruction and consolation. Michael 
proceeds to show him how’^ he may, by a life answerable to the 
knowledge now attained, enjoy a Paradise in his breast w^hen 
a sudden signal precipitates their descent from the mountain, 
Adam, on coming to Kve’a bower, finds her awake and ready for 
departure. The angel hastens their lingering footsteps and does 
not leave them till they have passed through the gate of the 
garden and reached the plain neneath, “Hand in hand * and 
with tearful ej^es, they journey slowly onward, heedless in W'hat 
direction their aimless steps shall take them. It is all so simple 
that the infinite pathos of it is often missed. 

553. Thy prediction., measured. Adam here refers to the 
whole course of Michael’s narration, extending from the sacrifice of 
Abel to the second coming of Christ. From first to last it has all 
been of the nature of a prediction, a foretelling of future things. 

555. Abyss. Literally “unfathomable space”, but here useil 
figuratively for “immeasurable time” ( = eternity). 

557, Greatly instructed. Adam wishes to thank Michael 
for ali the instruction it has been his privilege to receive. 

559. This vessed. “A person regarded a.s receiving or contain* 
ing something.” The w(»rd indicates that Michael has had a 
receptive hearer. 

560. Beyond which (it) was... He refers to those forbidden 
pathA of knowledge of which his experience has been so bitter. 

561. To obey is best He unfeignedly repents of his “fir.st 
disob^ienee.*' 

562. (To) love with fear (of offending)... is best,. 

565. “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good’ . 
Romans xii. 21. 

566-7]. Observe the series of contrasts between— (1) good and 
evil; (2) small and great ; (3) wise and meek ; (4) suffering and 
fortitude ; (5) death and life. These paradoxes (as they might 
be called) of the religious life had been brought home to Adam 
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as he listened to the closinj; words of Michael’s discourse. 
The kingdom of which he had been hearing was a kingdom that 
“conquered by sufiering, advanced by retiring”. 

576. The sum of wisdom — what philosophy terms the 
Hmnmum bonurrij the most desirable ends. Michael holds this to 
be wisdom, and it is required that a man’s life answers to- his 
attainments in it. Wisdom is set over against (1) natural 
knowledge (including astronomy, mineralogy, etc.), (2) Jdivine 
knowledge, (3) wealth, and (4) empire. 

.ISl Only add... Cf. “If ye know these things happy are ye if 
ye do them.” John xiii. 17. 

.5S4. The soul of all the rest : because love is the “fulfilling 
of the law.” * 

.5S7. A paradise within thee. 'A good conscience. That “the 
mind is its own place, and in itself. Can make a Heaven of Hell, a 
H{dl of Heaven” was a saying of Satan whereby he sought to 
console hi!n.=^elf for the loss of “those happy fields, where joy for 
e\er dwells”. Here Michael gives the idea a different turn 
and applies it to administer '/onsolation to Adam on the eve of 
his banishment. 

5SS. This top of speculation. This hilLtop of observation. 
Sp(<ndatio {in Latin) - spying out, oKservation. The has 

long lost its original sense of “examination by the eye” and has 
come to mean (as here) “examination by the mind.” 

.500. Exacts. Demands. Michael i.s under very strict military 
orders. 

,592. A flaming sword in signal of (your) remove ( = removal, 
expulsion). Acconling to Cenesis (iii. 24) our first parents are 
driven out, and then the flaming sword is placed in the east of the 
gardtMi to guard the tree of life. Milton apparently understands 
the flaming sword as a .sort of military signal marking the limit 
of time beyond which Adam and Kve must not stay in Paradise. 

,506. All her spirits composed. Of. with this Adam’s peace of 
mind (1. .5.5H) resulting from the angel’s discourse. Eve is e<iually 
resigned to tho loss of Eden. 

500. Her faith. Her power of understanding spiritual things. 

601. For (the deliverance is to come) by the woman’s 
Seed. A remarkable ellipse. 

602. Many days. “ All the days that Adam lived were 930 
years.” (iene.sis v. 5. Eve’.s age is not recorded. 

()04. With cause - as you have good reason to be. (Litotes), 
This quidifies in some degree Adam’s previous optimism ( I. 47»I): 

" Full of doubt I stand, 

Whether I should repent mo now of sin 
By me done or occasioned. 
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607. (Having) descended, Adam ..ran before (the angel). 
He hnds her awake, but in the Argwnent (p 67) it is stated that he 
“wakens Eve.’* It is pleasing to re.‘id of his outrunning the 
archangel in his eagerness to tell his wife of all that he has just 
seen and heard. ^ 

610. Whence thou returnest, and whither wentest. A 
curious poetical inversion, 

611, And dreams advise. “ The fact that all or most men 
suppose some significanoo in dreams (constitutes a ground for 
believing that the supposition is based on experience.’’ Aristotle, 
Divination by Dreams, 

615. With thee to go-istostay here, etc. i. e. he is all 
Paradise ( just as she is all his ) — words which reminds us of the 
heroine of the Ram ay ana. 

619. My wilful crime. This is not the first (nor the seicond) 
time Eve has taken on herself all the blame. 8ee e. g. x. 952, aixl 
xi. 168. 

626. The other hill ( xi. 2l0 ). It was to the west of Paradise. 

627. Station, in the military sense of a “rendezvous of troops.” 

629. Gliding meteorous. A meteor is (properly speakijij;) 

something “ high in air,” “ raised (»tf the ground,” The word 
is applied to shooting stars and fireballs, the latter being here most 
in point. 

Ancient poets supposed that gods were recognizable by th<iir 
gliding gait— Milton applies the idea to his angels. 

As evening mist. A second simile blended with the first. TIiin 
comparison, however, has untowtird associatioiiH to readers of (jarlier 
books of Paradise Lost as it w'as used to describe 8atari in the act 
of reconnoitring the garden — “ through eacih thicket dank or dry 
like a black mist low creeping”. ( ix. 180.) 

6,30, Marish, the old form of marsh. 

632. Advanced — lifted, raised. The idea is not of forward 
but of upward motion. Gf. 

Ten thousand ensigns high advanced ( v. 5SB ). 

633. Brandished. “Waving fiercely round.” Brandisk 
connected with brand meaning a sword, (/f. 1. 64.3. 

6.34. Fierce as a comet. This reminds us of the comet in hk. 
ii. that “from his horrid hair shakes pestilence and war. (1. 708). 

635. Libyan air adust. Libya is the northern part of Africa 
(including the Sahara) and is sometimes used for Africa generally. 
Adust scorched, parched (Latin adustm^ from aduro=: scorch, 
burn on the surface). These similes are more fully discussed in 
Appendix II. (p. 207). 

637. In either hand. This is in allusion to the manner in 
which the angels conducted Lot and his family out of Sodom . 
See Genesis xix. 16.^ 
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(i40. Subjected = lying under, bordering (Latin 8uhjeet\i9). 

(541. Looking back. There was (happily) no warning in thia 
case not to look back. Lot’s wife, for looking back upon Sodom, 
became a pillar of salt. 

(543 r The gate. In the Bible no gates are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the garden. In Milton, an eastern gate is spoken of 
and a western is implied. 

(543. Brand =a piece of flaming wood. A sword blade is 
eallcd a brand from its flashing. 

<544. With dreadful faces, etc. These are the faces of the 
fjhorubim. This is one of the most powerful lines in the poem. 

()4r). Natural tears. A instance of transferred epithet — it is 
the shedding of them that is natural, not the tears. But their 
grief is no longer unrestrained, as it was w’^hen their banishment was 
tii'st announced to them. 

(516. The world was all before them. They could go where- 
evef they chose — east or west, north or south. 

647. Providence their guide — and Adam has learnt “ever to 
ol>serve his [God’s] Providence; and on him sole depend.” Let 
us remember that Heaven’s benediction rests upon them as they 
proceed to the lower world. 

648. They had i n hand, etc. These are certainly among the most- 
beautiful lines in the poem, though their propriety has been 
<']iallenged. Addison was for ending at 1. 647, Bentley wanted 
to substitute a couplet of his own. Observe— 

(1) They go forth hand in hand— and they were nevermore 
united in heart than they are at this moment, 

(i) Their steps are waiidoriiig— they have no fixed destination 
as they betake themselves into the wide wide world. 

(3) Their steps are slow— they are in no hurry to leave the 
delightful neighbourhood of Paradise. 

640, Through Eden. Eden (it need hardly be said) is the 
country in which Paradise was situated and is not identical with 
Paradise ( though the W’ord is not unfrequently employed in this 
more restricted sense). See Genesis ii. 8. 






APPENDIX I. 

Cosmology of Pa&adise Lost. 

A KNOWLEDGK of this subjcct is a considerable lielp to the study 
of the TENTH BOOK, for one of the outstanding features of this 
book is that it carries thoe reader backwards and forwards 
(or rather * upwardls and downwards) from one extremity of 
Milton’s universe to another, till on finishing its perusal he 
discovers he has paid a visit (albeit perhaps a flying one) to 
each of the regions indicated on the map or plan oi the poem. 

Thus we find that we are carried (more than once in this book) 
up to the Heaven of Heavens where we are permitted with the 
unfallen angels to take our stand before the dazzling brightness 
of the throne of (iod. Then presently we are carried down to the 
remotest recesses (“far to the inland’* x. 423) of Hell, where 
we discover ourselves among the lost angels gathered in their 
hall of Pandemonium, solicitous aliout the safety of their Chief, 
who has gone abroad in quest of a New World in whose denizens 
he and they are very keenly interested. <-)r again, between these 
widely sundered regions of Hell and Heaven, the poet’s imagina- 
tion carries us through the “unreal’’ (x. 471) and hardly imaginable 
world of Chaos, where we witness the construction of the 
causeway which stretches from the gates of Hell upwards to the 
“outside bare” of that new sphere of existence which 8atan 
(notwithstanding Ins followers' misgivings) alread}^ regards as part 
of his own domains ! 

All that part of the “cosmology*’ that deals with Heaven, 
Chaos and Hell is entirely Milton’s own and is peculiar to 
Paradise Z/Os^—while in his description of the World or 
mundane universe (what we commonly call the cosmos) he is content 
to follow in thiv footsteps of those who had gone before him. 

The word kosmos in Greek signifies (1) order, harmony ; 
(2) the world considered as a harmonious and orderly system. 
As there are things in Milton’s scheme (to wit, Chaos and Hell) that 
obviously cannot bo regarded as integral parts of a harmonious 
or concordant whole, it must be admitted that words like 
“ cosmology ” and “ cosmography ’’ though sanctioned by usage, 
are not sutficiently comprehensive when employed in connection 
with Paradise Lost, 

No one to-day would question the fact that Milton’s poem has 
a distinctive cosmological system all its own ; but early oom- 
mentators, failing to recognise the existence of Fuoh a system, 
fell into absurd mistakes in oonsetiuence. The importance of this 
subject therefore cannot be overrated. 
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No ono who ignores it can ever hope to understand the ground- 
work or plan of Milton’s great epic. It faces the beginner at the 
outset^ and must be taken as seriously' as the famous fifth 
proposition (the “asses' bridge’*) in the first book of Euclid 
when one is beginning the study of geometry. 

Hilton (whatever wore his private convictions), was content, 
for the purposes of his poeni, to accept the old cosmology (common- 
ly styled the Ptolemaic), According to this, the Earth is a fixed 
body and the stars and planets (including sun and moon), its 
satellites. The Earth w’as in short the central point of the entire 
universe ; and the universe w'as regarded not as something bound- 
less and infinite, but as finite and strictly circumscribod. 

Perhaps in this last circumstanoe is to be sought the main attrac- 
tion for Milton of this obsolete system. Into the universe of 
modern thought “ whose centre is everywhere and whose circum- 
ference is nowhere ” it is difficult to see how ho could have fitted 
the transcendental parts of his scheme : in other words the 
regions of Hkaven, Chaos and Hell. How these are related to 
each other and to the the mundane universe is the purpose of 
this note to explain. 

An excellent means of getting a clear conception of this immense 
scheme is to acquaint oneself with the series of diagrams here 
reproduced.* 

Such figures are to be taken but as symbols, for at most they 
merely show the mutual relations of the several parts of 
the scheme ; neither |[iving us their shapes or outlines, nor 
conveying any information about their relative sizes or distances. 
Taken as a series, however, they will serve a double purpose, in- 
asmuch as they will initiate tlie beginner into the chronology as 
well as the cosmology of the poem. 

Fic. 1. shows us the earliest condition of things the poem knows 
anything about It will be seen that two regions only are here 



* 7 he idea of employing these geometrical figures is Professor Masson's. He say 
he derived it from the Italian commentaries on Dante— a poet whose cosmology— 
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sliown, viz. Heaven and Chaos. The former is a place of radiant 
light and splendour, the latter of confusion and darkness. The^ 
angels are still .unoontaminated by sin but are already organized 
according to their ranks -i. e, “ each in his hierarchy ” (1. TlTl—a 
mediaeval fancy. 

How all the fair harmony of Heavin wa.^ broken forms part of 
HaphaePs narrative in book v. A day comes round, “ such a day as 
Heaven’s great year brings forth,’* when all the inhabitants of Heaven 
are summoned before the Almighty, and liear a decree requiring 
them to acknowledge tw their lord and suj^rior the Son of Ood, 
tliat day Iwgotten. Nothing could be harsher or more cxaS' 
(>erating than the manner in which this new order of things 
is introduced— almost challenging and inviting opposition, it 
is hard to believe that Satan in resisting the new decree has not 
Milton’s moral support.* 

Feelings of pride and envy (or self-esteem and independeiicNj) 
taking possession of Satan, he forma his great conspiracy, whicli 
leads to the war in heaven and the overthrow of the rebels. 
A place of punishment is prepared for these on the nether- 
side of Chaos. This is exhibited in Fig. 2, and is “a kind of 
Antarctic region distinct from the body of Chaos proper.” This 
then is the origin of HKi.L. 



Fig. 2. 


And now to fill up their vacant room (for their very names are 
lorgotten in Heaven), the new race of mankind is called into 


though less bold— bears some resemblance to that of his English compeer. The 
diagi-ams here given arc sulistantially those that appeared in Masson’b edition 
of Milton's poems, published in 1874. 

* That Satan is tho hero of the [loem (one of the most disputed points in 
connection with Paradise Last) is an opinion in wliich Dryden and rrofessor 
Masson are in agroement. Tlio form of govorninont be set up in Hell was a 
republic and therefore such as Milton would have appi-oved of, while that of 
Heaven was nnlimiteci monarchy—that agiUnst which he had fought so hard. 
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bf^ing, which demands a further niodiiication of the map of 
•existence. These “upstarts” as Satan indignantly styles them, 
have a place assigned them “in the purlieus of Hearven” for they 
cannot be admitted all at once into the Empyrean — 

IjGst Heaven, f?urch«».rgod wit.h potent multitude, 

Might hap to breed new broils. 



The site of the Nkw Wori.o designed for their liahitation is 
shown on Fig. Jl, viz. the tiny circle just beneath the Kmp^’rean, 
with Chaos enveloping it all round. It is hung from above by a 
golden chain, much in the manner in which a small gom is some- 
times suspended from a larger i»ne. In n celebrated passage it ik 
described as — 

This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude, close by the moon. 

Thus if we would gain a right idea as to the relative dimen- 
sions of the Empyrean and the universe we have mentally U) 
compare the size of the moon’s disk with that of a star of the sixth 
magnitude ! 

Addison admired this passage, but he strangely misinterpreted 
it. “The description of the (he says) “that hung close by 

the moon is one of the most wonderfully beautiful and poeticjal 
passages of the whole poem.” liut of course this “star of smallest 
magnitude” represents not this tiny earth of ours, but the whole 
mundane universe, the “firmament... with all her numbered stars” 
— compared with which our planet is but “a spot, a grain an 
atom.” (See the opening lines of bk, vii.) 

Fig. 4. is an enlargement of the little circle of Fig. 3. But the 
ipoint of observation is different. The former figures have given us 
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vertical sections, but Fig. 4:. gives visa, horizotUoU (i.e. an ei^uatorlal) 
section. 



1^'ig. 4. 

Jt is as if wo were standing near the zenith on tlie “outside hare’' 
of the New World and peering through its opening down into 
tlie interior. 

From this great point of vantage (to one endowed with 
an angeVs powers of vision) the whole mundane system would be 
visible as Milton saw it with his mind’s eye, as an arrangement of 
'X)noentrio spheres, enclosing each its own heavenly body and 
carrying it round in rapid motion, the Earth being at rest in the 
centre of all. The seven spheres next to the earth were held to be 
occupied by tlie seven planets (moon and sun being counted as 
such) while the eigiith was that ot the fixed stars, sometimes 
spoken of by Miltoulas “the fixed.” 

iSuch is an outline of the Ptolemaic cosmology, as old as the 
second century A.D. In t^he tlii^rt^eiilh century, a, ninth and 
a tenth sphere were adcTeH to the system by the oelebratecl 
Altonzd X. of Spain (sunuraed the Astronomer). These new 
spheres were the “crystaline” and that known as the “first moved” 
[primum mobile]. The last was composed of solid material, 
serving the purpose of a shell or hard exterior for the protection 
ot the inside from the furious assaults of the surrounding region of 
Chaos. It derived its name from its being supposed to supply the 
momenti^m that carried round the inner spheres with their 
respective orbs. These spheres were conceived as invisible or 
translucent space. 
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To return to our dtaj^ram. This (as we have seen) exhibits 
the spectacle that would meet the observer’s eye as he looked down 
from the apex of the universe, but in place of the transpicuous 
spheres he would see the heavenly bodies themselves in their swift 
revolutions round the motionless earth. 

I If we suppose Fig. 4. to represent the universe as it came 
fresh from the Creator’s hands, the concentric circles will show 
Mthe paths of the heavenly bodies (or at least the plane) in 
Ifwhich they originally moved, for at first, according to Milton, 

E moved in the line of the equator. It was in consequence of 
derangement of things caused by man's Fall that they were 
m from this path into that of the ecliptic which they 
henceforth pursued. 
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Similes in Books X. XL XIL 

.Most of these are in bk. x , and introduced mainly in 
connection with (1) the doings of JSin and Death, and (2) the 
fallen angels transformed into 3f3rpentR. Those in bk, xi group 
themselves mainly round the description of Michael and his cherubic 
hand. Miohaers discourse to Adam contains some powerful meta- 
phors, Vnit is too (!oncise for the introduction of these other 
‘‘flowers of language”— the whole tone of liis narrative being that of 
one who is “beril- on speed”, (xii. 2.) One or two very striking 
<Mios may be found in bk. xii. just before the poem closes. 

As when a flock, &c. x. 27:1. 

Death scents “ the smell of mortal change on earth,” just as 
ravenous fowl (i. e vultures) are said to anticipate a coming 
battle, flying from very great distances to the destined field of 
slaughter. 

As when two polar winds, &e. x,294. 

Sin and Death, gathering together materials to he employed 
i-n the (jonstruction o( their «-iuseway, are likened to two 
winds blowing from opposite directions upon what is now called 
the Bering Sea (connecting the Arctic and the North Paoifio) 
and heaping up between them those mountains of ice that obstruot 
navigation. 

The aggregated SOiL &C. x. 294. The materials for the 
causeway are fastened down as firmly to the foundations of Chao9 
as Delos (once a wandering isle) was fastened down before 
Apollo was bom upon it. 

So . .Xerxes. ..Europe with Asia joined, x. 306. 

This is indeed “to compare great things with small ” — vik , 
the mighty causeway 5 connecting Hell and the New World with 
Xerxe^ bridge of boats over the Hellespont, Avhioh allowed his 
rtoldiors to march from Asia into Europe. 

As when the Tartar, &c. x. 431. 

We have hero a pair of similes ; one taken from the wars between 
Hussians and Tartars, the other from those between Turks and 
Persians. As the Tartar retires before the Russian, and the Sophi 
Iwtore the Turk, in either case leaving their frontiers waste ami 
desolate: so the Stygian troops by collecting in the neighbourhood 
of Pandemonium leave the frontiers of Hell (“utmost Hell”) desolate 
behind them. 
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Not SO thick swarmed once the soil, to, x. 520. 

A comparison is hero drawn between the metamorphosed angels, 
as they crawled aljout the hall of Pandemonium, and (1) the 
snakes that infested the soil of Libya after it had been sprinkled 
with blood: from the head of Medusa, (each drop of which was 
changed into a reptile) ; and (2> the snakes that infested the small 
island called Ophiusa (Z-aiia Colubraria). 

Up the trees climbing, sat thicker, to. x, 558. 

This is a striking, one might say almost a gruesome picture. Like 
some other great poets (and may we not include Coleridge ?) Milton 
feels a strange fascination about the triV)e of reptiles, creatures 
which combine in themselves beauty and repulsiveness in almost 
equal degree. 

As he sees in his mind’s eye the transformed angels swarming 
upon the branches of the grove in quest of the fruit, the poet is 
reminded of the fearful figure of Megaera, the Fury whose hair was 
intertwined with serpents. 

The Sun, as from Thyestian banquet, &c. x. 688. 

The eating of the forbidden fruit was in the eyes of the alL 
seeing Sun a more dreadful baiupiet than that served up to 
Thyestes by his brother Atreus. Milton is explaining how the 
sun was diverted from its original path. He puts foiwaid more 
than one theory to account for the change. 

Yet their port, tc. xi. 8. 

Adam and Eve offering their penitential prayers (after their 
sin has come home to their consciences in all its gravity), are 
likened to Deucalion and liis wife Pyrrha consulting the oracle of 
Themis. 

Four faces each,... all their shape spangled with 
eyes, xi, 128. 

(1) The faces of the cherubim are compared to the faces of Janus 
(from whom the month of January receives its name) ; but while 
the Latin divinity had two faces, the cherubim had each four. 

(2) The remainder of their persons is likened to that of Argus 
the **all-seeing,” whose hundred eyes (with which he kept guard 
over lo after she was transformed into a cow), were “spangled*’ all 
over his body. 

A glorious apparition . . .not that more glorious, 
xi. 211. 

The above pair of similes described each cherub individtiaUv. 
Now the l>and collectively is compared to the apparition of 
the angels Jacob saw at Mahanaim. 

Over his lucid arms, &0. xi. 240. The purple colour of 
Michael’s vest reminds Milton of some of the famous dyes of 
antiquity, viz, those^of Meliboea in Thessaly, and of SarralasTyre). 
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By his sidGi &<*. xi. MichaeP.^ sword-belt is likened to a 

zodiac See Glossary. 

Gliding meteorous, as evening mist. xii. 629. 

Another of Milton’s pairn of similes, to describe the easy gliding 
gait of the band of cherubim. As ^neteors are hritjht and mist is 
dim, there are here contiictiug id(!as not easy to reconcile. 

The brandish sword of God before them blazed, 
xii. 633. The apparition of the fkmiiig sword in the sky, and ihe 
disastrous effects it has on the climate ot Paradise are illustrated V»y 
another pair of similes. (1) The sight of it, wo may be sure, 
was awe-inspiring in tlu3 highest <legree. Therefore the comparison 
with a comet is peculiarly appropriate. Now-a-days we are able 
to look with eomposuro upon these heavenly bodies, as visitants 
(many of them periodical visitants) from the remotest out- 
skirts of the solar system. In earlier times they were regarded 
with peculiar dread as the surest omens of impending disaster. 
(2) 'Pliis brandished sword is a fiercely hot object, and under 
its baleful beams the pleasant clim.itc of Paradise presently becomes 
like that of the scoreliing S ihavi. 





APPENDIX III. 

The Geogkaphhtai> names in Book XI. 
(:JH5-4n). 

Ai>am surveys one after another the four quarters of the globe, 
starting from the northern parts of Asia, then passing eastwards 
and southwards, and lastly crossing over to the new world of 
America. The following .scheme (which strictly observes the 
poet’s order) will show that the names (here given in heavier type) 
are not put down at random. 

I. A8IA. 

(1) Tartary ( Central Asia). Two cities are named ; {a) Cam- 
balu» principal city of Cathay, a province of Tarbary. formerly 
ruled over by the Charns and (6) Samarchand, the ancient 
Marachanda, once a groat seat of learning and the capital city ot 
Timur about 1370. 

(2) China proper. Here is seen Paquin ( — Pekin) the royal 
city of the Celestial Empire. 

(3) India. Agfra and Labor (~Eih«)re), cities of the (J real 
Mogul’s Empire, 

(4) The East-Indies. The peninsula of Malacca is referred to 
under the name golden Chersonese. 

(5) Persia. Mention is made of the former capital Bobatail 
(.BEchatanal and a later one Hispahan (= Ispahan), a city 
of 600, (X)0 inhabitants in Milton’s time, but now only 60,000. 

(6) Russia (considered in Milton’s time as part of Asia). Mosco 
( = Moscow) formerly the capital of the Prussian Empire, now the 
second capital. It i.s still the place of coronation and the seat of th^^ 
metropolitan. 

(7) Turkey, Bizance (or Byzantium) The name of this 
ancient Greek city was changed by Constantino the Great 
(A. D. 330) to its present one, viz. Constantinople. It was designed 
to be a “younger Rome” and is built on a spot “ which nature 
itself has destined to be the seat of the empire of two worlds.” 

II. AFRICA. 

(1) Abyssinia (or upper Ethiopia) ruled over by a sovereign 
styled in the language of the country “Negus” ; The principal 
city is Brcooo ( = Arkeeko) a seaport on the Red Sea, mark* 
ing the north-east bqpndary of the Empire. 
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(2) CD (4) (5) Mombaza (—Mombasa) Quiloa (=Kilwa), 
Mellnd ( = Melinda), and Sofala—these are situated in 
East Africa, on the Indian Ocean. They were all at one time 
Portuguese possessions. Mombasa and Melinda now belong to 
British East Africa ; Kilwa to Oyman East Africa. Sofala 
has belonged to the Portuguese since 150.>. It has been identih^ 
with the Ophir of the Bible, from which Solomon^s navy at one 
time fetched 451) talents of gold. 

(6) (7) Conj^o and Angola. Wo have passed over from 
the eastern to the western coast of Africa. These two kingdoms 
are well to tj^e south of the Nig©r, which Milton supposes 
t{» “ divide Negro-land into two parts.*' 

(0) (9) (lO) (111 (12) The Barbary States, (“a general name 
for the re^ons along or near the northern coast of Arrica, west of 
Egypt”). Fez. Sus, Morocco, Algiers, and Tremisen. 
The first two are now included in the third. Fez is the present 
capital of Morocco, and has a population of 100,000. Algiers 
includes here the country of Algeria, which has since 1834 been 
a colonial possession of France. 

III. EUROPE. 

Italy, Rome, afterwards to become the mistress of the world, 
is the only place in Europe (proper) mentioned in this description. 
In the geographical survey corresponding to .this one in Paradise 
lieaainfid (hk. iv, ) the poet dwells almost exclusively upon 
this division of the world, 

IV. AMERICA, 

(1) Mexico, the scat of the Aztec warrior Montezume ( = 
Montezuma), who bravely opposed the invasion of his country by 
the Spaniards under (JJortes, as related in the favseinating jtages 
of Prescott’s //iVo» y o/ Mexico, Mexico was conquered in 1.52 f, 
and remained in possession of Spain for 300 years (till 1821, 
Mdiem the last Spanish viceroy waPaeposed), 

(2) Peru. Cusco ( = Cuzco) the capital of the Incas, and 
famous in connection with the Spanish conquest of Peru, 

Atabalipa ( — Atahualpa), the king of this country, was a 
victim of Spanish treachery and cruelty. The invaders fell upon 
him and his followers at a friendly interview, and when he was 
in their power exacted a ransom equal to several millions 
sterling. 

(3) Guiana, north of Brazil, between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon, is now divided into British, Dutch, and French Guiana. 
El Dorado was a fabulous city of great wealth, (or more 
correctly the name of its ruler). 


14 
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NOTE. 

This long catalogue of names is dwarfed by comparison with 
the corresponding one in Paradise Regained, where Satan, from 
the Mount of Temptation, exhibits before the eyes of Jesus “ th,e 
kingdoms of the world and' all the glory of them.” The passage 
in the later poem is famous for its wonderful descriptions of 

great and glorious Rome, Queen of the Earth, 

So far reiK}wned, and with the spoils onriohed 
Of nations — 

and of 

Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence — 

though we have glimpses of other 4]uarter& of the world, of 
India and the golden Chersonese, and of the isle Taprobane 

{= Ceylon, 8kU Tamraparni] with its 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wTeatlied. 





APPENDIX IV. 


Michael’s survey ofjSacred history. 

I. The primaeval Period. 

1. After the Fall and before the expulsion from the Oarden, 

4\ promise to Kve (Genesis iii. 15) dimly forshadows the coming 
of a Restorer. Michaers discourse might he said to turn upon 
this promise and its fulfilment.* 

2. Cain, angry that liis offering was rejected while his brother 
Abel’s was accepted, rose iip against him and slew him. 

.3. The picture of disease and death that forms the second of 
Michael’s “Visions” is difficult to reconcile with the genealogies 
in Genesis v. — which show us that the lives of these antediluvians 
averaged about 9(X1 years. 

4. Alliances take place between the descendants of Seth (“the 
sober race of men ” ) and of Cain ; for so Milton interprets 
the statement that “the sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair ; and they took them wives of all which 
they chose.” ( Genesis vi. 2 

5. There now follows a period of violence and bloodshed. 
With this Milton connects the translation of Enoch, who 
is in middle life snatched from the midst of his enemies in a “cloud 
descending ” xi. 670. 

6. When God saw that the wickedness of man was great upon 
the earth, He instructed Noah to build an ark, into which Noah 
enters with his family, also the living creatures by sevens and 
pairs. The wicked are swept away with the flood that pours down 
Irom the windows of heaven. 

II. The patriarchal Period. 

7. Nimrod, king of Babel, “ begins to be a mighty one on the 
earth”; making himself a reputation as a “mighty hunter” (by 
which Milton understands a tyrant, having read in Josephus that 
Nimrod saw “no other way of turning men from the fear of God, 
but to bring them into a constant dependence upon his power”). 

• “The promiBC of a Restorer of the human race given at the fall of man is the 
starting-point of sacred history, and the Old Testament becomes a true 
introduction to the Kew, because it reveals the several steps whereby the 
Divine wisdom provided for the fulfilment ot> the promise. As ori^nally given 
it was undoubtedly indefinite. It was not indicated whether the promised 
seed should be one or many, the collective race or a single deliverer. On these 
{>oints greater light was shed os time rolled on.” Oxford Bible, 
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Milton, (again following Josephus) makes Nimrod the designer of 
the tower of Babel, at the building of which the confusion of 
tongues took place. 

8. Abram or Abraham* (the first in this catalogue to be 
mentioned by name ) leaves h'ji native place on the Euphrates and 
journeys to Sechem in ^he land of Canaan, and later to Morch 
(—Mount Moriah on the site of Jerusalem, where Solomon after- 
wards built his temple). 

9. Joseph, a descendant of Abraham, is sold by his brethren 
as a slave, and carried down into Egypt, where he becomes the 
second man in the land. A grievous famine compels his father 
and brethren to abandon Canaan for Egypt. Here they settle and 
increase rapidly in numbers. 

III. The Mosaic Period. 

10. After many years of bondage to the Egyptians, the 
Israelites are delivered by Divine intervention. Ten plagues 
are inflicted on Pharaoh before he will allow them to leave the 
country. Moses, their deliverer, leads them through the Wilder- 
ness to the foot of Mount Sinai. 

11. W^hile dwelling under this mountain, the people receive 
their national laws — social, political and religious. 

12. For 40 years they inhabit the wilderness, the Holy One 
dwelling with them in his tabernacle ( a movable temple), whif;h 
gees before them in all their journeys. 

13. Under Joshua, Moses* successor, the Israelites, who have 
now become a disciplined army, enter Canaan and wrest it from 
the tribes in possession. 

IV. From the Settlement in Canaan to the Exile. 

14. For a peri<xl of 400 years the people are ruled by judges. 
[ The most eminent of these was Samson, who is not referred 
to in Michael’s story, though of such special interest to Milton. ] 

15. Wearied of the judges, the people ask to he ruled over 
by kings. The first king [ Saul] is a man after their own heart ; 
the second, David, is a man after God’s own heart, one of the most 
human characters in the Bible, What interests Milton in regard to 
David is God’s promise to him concerning a greater King, who should 
sit upon his throne, and of whose kingetom there should be no end. 
“David is a great figure in the history of the Promise.” The 
next king [Solomon], though he builds a “glorious temple” in 
Jerusalem for the reception of the sacred ark, falls himself into 
heathenism. See P, i. i, 400. 

f “Through the call of Abraham, tho promise is limited to a t>artlcular nation ^ 
of which his family wc^rc to be tho destined progenitors.'* Oxjord Bible, 
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16. Tho disruption of the kingdom that followed upon Solomon’s 
^eath ie passed over in silence. The reigns of the ensuing kings 
of Judah and Israel (covering a period of 360 years) are summed 
up in a single line, — 

Part good, part bad ; of bad the longer scroll. 

It was as a punishment for national apostasy that they were 
vanquished in war and carried by their enemies into captivity. 
The northern kingdom fell 722 B. 0. and the southern 588 B. C. 
Tlie people of Judaea and Jerusalem were carried away into 
eaptivity by the Babylonians under king Nebuchadnessar. 

V. Prom the Exile to the Coming of Christ. 

17. [Cyrus the Persian takes possession ot the city of Babylon, 
and succeeds to the Babylonian Empire 538 B. C.] In the 
first year of Cyrus the Jews are restored to Palestine, and with 
that monarch’s help and encouragement begin at once to “re-edify” 
tho temple. Tho re-building is interrupted for many years, but is 
resumed by command of Darius, a later occupant ot the throne of 
Persia. [This explains “by leave of kings,” xii. 348.} 

18. All goes “moderately well” with the Jewish people, till 
'Contention arises among the priests that wait at the altar. The 
“strife” between two rivals* brings upon the people an invasion 
of their land, the desecration of their temple, and the loss of their 
independence. [The invader was Antiochus, (surnamed Epiphanes, 
the Illustrious), than whom the .Jews never had a more fell 
enemy.] 

19. About 5b years after the recovery of their independence 
[under Joseph Maccabaeus, who has been described as a “second 
Moses”] tho ruling high priest [AristobulusJ assumes the title of 
“king,” thus ignoring the Divine promise that the kingship 
should be in David’s family. 

20. When the Romans become masters of the country, they 
appoint a “stranger” (i.e. a foreigner) to rule over the land. This 
was Herod tho tireat, who began his long reign in the year 40B.O. 
He was still on the throne when the Messiah was born, who 
therefore comes into the world “barred of his right” — he is not 
born “in the purphy^ but is laid in a manger. 

VI. New Testament Times. 

21. .Jesus is born of a virgin [in Bethlehem of Judaea.] The 
event is recognized (1) by sages from the East, who present him 
with offerings w’-orthy of a sovereign, and (2) by simple shepherds, 
who have heard a carol in their fields announcing His birth. 

•Those were Oiiias, C calling himsolf Mciielaus,) andJoshua, (calling himself 
Jason. 1 'The Persian Empire by this tune has fallen before the prowess of 
Alexander the Great, and certain Jews began to affect the Greek language and 
civili/jition. 
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22. Passing over the events of Christ’s life, Michael recounts, 
merely his victory over Sin and Death, whereby ho bruises Satan's- 
head according to prophesy ; Jesus’ “temporal death” being in 
comparison, a mere wound on the heel. 

23. Rising from the deadr. on the third day, Jesus remains 
with his disciples long enough to give them instructions how they 
are to teach the nations “what of him they learnt.” 

24. After Jesus’ ascension he sends down the Comforter, who- 
guides and supports the early church, giving them power to 
“speak all tongues and do all miracles.” The first disciples 
faithfully perform their mission, write down their story, and at 
length die. 

25. Apostasy begins almost immediately after the time of tho 
apostles. Their successors begin to covet honour and power and 
lucre— nor do they scruple to employ the “ secular power ” to 
accomplish their ambitions. Meanwhile the true body of believers 
is to be found ( apparently ) only outside of the church and 
persecuted by it. 

26. The only hope of these faithful few rests in the promised 
return of Christ. When He shall be revealed “in the clouds” 
He will “ dissolve Satan and his perverted world,” renew the 
Heavens and the Earth, annulling the curse that fell on the 
ground with the entrance of sin into the world, and lastly will 
inaugurate a reign of univeral righteousness and love. 



APPENDIX V. 

Milton’s J^tyle. 

Tub name of Milton (as Sir Walter Raleigh tells U 8 )*‘is become 
the mark. ..of a style — the most distinguished in poetry.” To ap- 
preciate Milton we muse bo capable of receiving pleasure from the 
mere charm of his diction — otherwise the best is lost upon 
us, and we might as well go for literary enjoyment to a less exact- 
ing author. For such a competent judge as Matthew Arnold 
t Milton’s poetry had all the power and charm of the groat classical 
masters. * ‘Milton has made the great style no longer an exotic 
here ; he has made it an inmate among us, a leaven and a power.” 

It was the fascination of this matchless diction that betrayed so 
well balanced a critic as Stopford Brooke into the extravagance of 
calling Miltfm England’s greatest poet (in the lirst edition of his 
Ijiterature Primer). Shakespeare’s supremacy as king of English 
literature cannot seriously be called in (juestion, and it is Milton 
who suffers rather than Shakespeare when we begin to make 
comparisons.* In the later poet, where are w'e to look for Shakes- 
peare’s unlaboured ease, hia universality, his sheer intellectual 
f(»r(5e ? 

N’evertheloas as an exponent of what is termed the “grand style” 
Milton is not inferior to Shakespeare. There is a certain kinship 
between them. Raleigh has called attention to passages in Milton’s 
earlier work that have the true Shakespearian ring, and exhibit 
even his technique. 

Milton has been described as “the last of the Klizaliethans” — as 
“an Elizabethan born out of due time.” Standing midway bet- 
ween the two great eras in our Literature, the creative and the 
artificial, he wholly belongs to the former. A minute study of 
his Itviiguage will corroborate this statement. Masson in his Ensay 
on Milion^s English written just after the appearance of Abbott’s 
well-known Shakespearian Grammar, has told us that “all or most 
of tliose irregularities or apparent anomalies of idiom which Mr. 
A bbott has enumerated as most e88entiall3'^ Elizabethan or Shakes- 
pearian might bo illustrated also by examples from Shakespeare.” 

But the difference is no less striking. Passing from Spenser 
and Shakespeare to Milton, we cannot but remark the loss 
of an unoonseious air of freedom conspicuous in the 

* It is possible to be a lover of Shakespeare without any appreciation of hia 
style, and this is why Shakesj^eare stands so well the ordeal of translation into 
foreign languages (verse or prose). But it would be impossible for even the 
most masterly translation to convey the charm of Comus or Paradise LoH to 
those who cannot read the original. 
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older poets. Milton besides being a poet was a gram- 
marian, and the nxithor of a grammar ; and “ accuracy, dis- 
ciplined accuracy is discernable in the word-texture of all bk 
poems/’ But as he gained maturity he more and more escaped 
from the trammels of mere grammatical rules— and that • ‘certain 
Doric delicacy” which struck ,8ir Henry Wotton in his earlier style 
becomes lost in something higher, in something that might be 
described as ‘inspiration’ — for the Hebrew prophets were a« 
much his masters as the singers of Arcadia. 

Paradise Lost occupies an intermediate place between the Minor 
Poems and the latest style (as exemplified in Samson Affo- 
nistea). On careful analysis turre styles are diatingui8hai>!o. 
which were thus characterized by Masson : — 

1. “Parts and passages of richer even sweet and simple beauty, 
as ill the earlier poems, and where still the effect of the disciplined 
accuracy of idiom is that of consummate finish.” 

2. “Other parts and passages, however, where the close syntac- 
tical regulation takes, as before, the form of compact musical 
weight.” 

3. “Finally, passages and parts which so pass all previous 
Viounds, both in length of sentence and in [the] multiplicity of ideas 
[that have] to be organized into one sentence, that Milton’s 
syntactical art is taxed to the utmost, and even then, but tor the 
harmonizing majesty of the verse, the resulting structure might 
be called not dense merely, but contorted or gnarled !” 

This “ highly disciplined syntax ” sprang out of Milton's fami- 
liarity with LATIN, a language whose two great underlying principles 
are those of “ concord ” and “government.” For many years before 
taking up Paradise Lost he had been engaged in a great Latin 
controversy (a medium which ensured for it a European reputa- 
tion) and, as Masson acutely remarks, “ it was after a “re-baptism 
in Latin ” that he returned to composition in his native tongue. 

This preoccupation with a highly inflected language manifested 
itself in an attempt to naturalize various idioms not quite conson- 
ant with the genius of English. But as used by Milton they seem 
to be the proper garb for his thoughts. 

In his connection one might call attention to 

1. Those PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTIONS which Saved the Latins so 
many conjunctions and connecting particles and imparted to their 
language so much of its character of terseness and vigour. A pas- 
sage chosen almost at random will illustrate Milton’s ‘ preoccu- 
pation ’ with the use of the Latin participle : — 

Oft they assayed, 

Hunger and thirst constraining ; drugj^ed as oft, 

With hatefullest disrelish writhed their jaws. 

With soot and ashes filled* 
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Observe there the three participial clauses. 

Coming under this general head, two constructions are specially 
noteworthy 

(1) The. absolute construction, which in Latin takes the ablative 
and in English the nominative ease. The italicised w'ords in the 
last quotation are a typical example ; but hardly less charae- 
teristic are those brief phrases like “those removed” (xi, 889;) 
“that past” (x. 341;) “sin opening” (x. 234) “which uuder- 
etood” (x, 344) that are of constant occurrence. 

\2) The other special construction is the idiom formed on the same 
model as the well-known Latinism post urbeni coarfiiam (= after 
the foundation of the city), literally, “after the city founded.” 
Readers of Comas will recall such a line as — 

After the Tuscan mariners transformed — 
an idiom very common in Milton’s later writings. The following 
instances will suggest olliera to the student : — 

“After Eve seduced” (x. 332) ; “Their joy and pride for man 
seduced” (x. 577); “At that tasted fruit” (x. 687); “In punished 
man” (x. 803) ; “Repenting him of man depraved” (xi. 886). 

(The otlier peculiarities now to bo enumerated are not specially 
connected with I.*atin.J 

*2. ELLiTTiCAf. Kxi'iiESSiONS, the Commonest of which are : — 

(1) the omission of the noininativ’e to a verb ; 

(2) the omission of the verb “to be” ; 

(3) the omission of antecedents. 

Examples of tliese will be found in x. 901 — 5. 

3. “CONHTHDCTION OHANOEO JIY CHANOK OF THOUGHT.” Herts 
the sentence does not “run on all fours.” Often etFeotive in 
poetry, this is one ui the commonest causes of obscurity and 
(ilumsiness in ordinary prose. Masson gives as instances xi. 
276,7 and 681,2. 

4. iNTEROHANliE OK PARTS OF SPEECH. 

(1) Adjectives used as adverbs — “late” “safe” “dear” are 
used for “lately” “safely” “dearly,” 

(2) Adjectives used as nouns — “ fair” = “beauty” “the fixed” 
“the fixed stars.” Cf. “the (irand” “the stony.” 

(3) A noun does duty as an adjective— “heaven towers.” 

This sort of freedom, whereby one part of speech is employed to do 

iluty for another, is commoner in Shakespeare [of whom it has been 
sai(J that he “knows nothing of the so-called parts of speech”] 
than in Milton ; but a considerable catalogue might be furnished 
from the latter. 

(4) Use of the abstract for the concrete. Words like 
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“pontifice” “fruitage” “tillage” “servitude” “seizure” will occur 
to those familiar with bk. z.*xii.* 

The more minute and technical our examination of points like 
^ese, the mote likely are we to feel the fascination of MiU 
ton's style. And yet there is always the unnameuble something, 
that eludes analysis. “ Trio style is part of the man”, anu 
while we are microscopically stuaying these niceties, we must 
not foiget that alter all it is not simply Milton’s writings, it is 
Milton's minU and temperament that we are analysing and studying. 

Nearly all Milton’s critics have (in different ways) expressed their 
conviction that the whole his of poetry has the peculiar stamp of 
his personality. Mis spirit will suddenly reveal its presence in some 
striKihg figure, some involved expression, something terse and 
cynical, some revelation ot volcanic feeling (for * 'beautiful objec- 
tivity” was not Milton’s ideal of art) or perhaps only in some 
audacity of language. 

The lollowing examples (necessarily few) are specimens of 
Milton’s manner : — 


0 fleeting joys 

Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting woes ! 

On mo the curse aslope 

Glanced on the ground. 

Where’er they sab 

In fellowships of joy, the sons of light 
Hasted, &c. 

Good with l)ad 

Exp‘.‘ct to hear, supernal grace contending 
With sinfulness ot men. 

Thither anon 

A sweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
First fruits, the green ear, and the yciiow stalk 
Unculled, as came to hand. 

To God his tow^er intends 
Siege and defiance, t 

On their embattled ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm their w'ar. 

*Kaleigh {Milion> p. *227) has some suggestive rcDiarks in this coimectioii ; ’‘Dy 
the substitution of abstract nouns for concrete bo (Milton] achieves a wonderful 
effect of majesty." (The whole passage ought to be read/. 

t Raleigh says of Hhakespearo (S. M, L. p. 224) that he "makes sonorous use 
of the Laun vocabulary to expound and define his moaning ; and tlieu adds the 
more homely figurative word to convert all the rest into picture. His words are 
often paired in this fashion ; one gives the thought, the other adds the image." 
To six examples given by Raleigh might be added the above from Paradise 
Xosf, and ifiom Julius Caesar) such hues as : Our and sui^'eranoc shoW us. 
womanish — all the voyage of their lives Is spent in shallows and in miseries. 
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Tub subject of Prosody can be •^made as an interesting and 
profitable adjunct to the study of Milton’s poetry, but care must be 
taken to approach it in the right way. The beginner is apt to be 
confused by rival theories and competing notations. The follow- 
ing outline will endeavour to set forth the science according to 
the views of Masson and baintsbury, v/hose writings on this sub- 
ject are easier to grasp and show” more sympathy with the poet 
than any others with which I am acquainted. 

Let it in the first place be clearly understood that the whole 
importance of the science lies in its being a handmaid to the art of 
reading, and that any one able to read poetry with true 
expression and emphasis already knows the subject by instinct, 
bucli a person should, w'ith very little initiation, be able to di- 
vide linos into their appropriate feet, i. e. to scan tbem. 

Milton wrote most of his poetry in blank verse, commonly des- 
cribed uH “ iambic pentameter.” Using “x” to denote short 
((»r unacfjentcd) syllables and “ a ” to denote long (or accented) 
ories, ihe scansion of the “normal line” might be symbolically rep- 
resented thus 

X a I X a I X a 1 X a I X » 
llixamplos of tho normal line abound. Take the following : — 

Nor love | thy life | nor hate, | but what | thou liv’st 
Live well ; | how long j or short | permit \ to Heav’n. 

A succession of such line.s would soon pall on the e and so wo 
seldom find many of them together. The “xa ” formula is- 
often reversed, i.e., in place of the iamb we have a trochee; 
or wo may have a foot of two short syllables (a pyrrhio) or two long 
ones (a suondee). The following are miscellaneous examples o£ 
these different variations : — 

f Childless I thou art | childles.^; | remain. | So death 
xa ax xa xa 

fOutstretoht | he lay | on the | cold ground, 1 and oft 
\ a a X a ax a a x a 

/On this I mount he | appeared | under | this tree 
lx a* aa xa ax aa 

/Me, me | only | just ob | jeeb of | his ire 
\aa ax aa xx xa 

Where the line consists of ten syllables fas in the above examples) 
the difficulty of scansion is reduced to a minimum. But tho student 
lequires to be cautioned against the attempt to “ regularize ” lines 
that were never meant to be of the regular type, “The proper 
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way” as Mtisson says, “is not to impost the music on the lines, 
bnt to let tlie music of each line arise out of it as it is read 
naturally. “ 

Dithculties may arise when the number of syllables (as fre- 
quently happens) exceeds tl\e normal ten. There are two 
modes of piocedure in vogue among prosodists (1) to get rid of 
the superfluous syllables and thus reduce the lino to the 
normal type or (2) to accept the line as it stands, admitting 
trwjUahic feet where the scansion seems to demand it. 

This is not the place to enter into controversial questions. 
Suflice it to say that in connection with (1) there exists an 
elaborate machinery for reducing trisyllabic feet to dissyllables, 
which has been described by Saintsbiiry as “a tangle of rule and 
exL-eption.”* 

Nor is Masson less decided. After showing his readers 
[Essay, p. exxii.) how he would scan certain of Milton’s 
more difficult lines, he remarks, “All these lines might 
be rectified into Decasyllabics by supposing eliaitms, slurs, 
or contracted utterances ; and there are ^ome w se 3 n 
to favour sueli a practice. There could be no more absurd 
error.” Whereupon, he gives examples of the cacophonies that 
would have to be endured by every delicate ear. Masson and 
Saintsbury in scanning Milton’s blank verses practically ignore 
such devices as elision, syncope and synaeresis, employed for 
dropping out vowels and running syllables together. Much 
of the beauty and the power of a poet’s lines is inevitably lost 
when we exci.se the vowel sounds. 

“To some ears, at least,” says Saintsbury, “great loss of beauty 
would be caused by the omission to give full value to the iialiciseil 
.syllables in — 


0 miserable of hap2??y Is this the end / ” 

Over against the process of elision, (and converting its code of 
laws into a dead letter) stands the alternative principle of 
“equivalence”—aooording to which Milton does not hesitate 
to substitute for the lambic not only dissyllables like 
trochees, spondees or pyrrhics, but also trisyllables such as 
anapaests ( x x a ), dactyls ( a x x ) and tribrachs ( x x x ). The 
following are examples of the scansion of lines containing trisyl- 
labic variations : — 

*5 aiiitsbury claims that his view has all the advantage that a single master-key 
has over “ a whole bunch of jingling picklocks.” “I believe that mastcr-koy 
io be provided by the system of foot scansion, with equivalence and 8ul>stitu- 
tion, which has boon championed throughout tills book.” Hiitm'V of EivglUk 
JPrtfSQdy, ii. 200. 
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( VV'herefore | didst thou | beget | me 1 sought | it not 
lax X axa xxa xa 

f Where ob | vious du | ty ere while | appeared ] unsought 
\xaxxa XX a xa xa 

i Because | thou hast hear | kended to | the voice | of thy wife 

\ X a xxa X a X a xxa 

f Pled ,ind | pursued 1 traverse | the res ] onant fugue* 

\xa xa xa xa xax 

f Is pi- I ot}^ thus I and pure | devo j tion paid ? 
\x a xxa X a x a x a 


* 'I’hiM is one of Professor Saintsbury's examples, who remarks ; “Observe 
what an infinite loss in ‘suiting the word to the sense* will come from substi- 
tntiiijy; ‘res’uaiit’ ‘for resoivint’. ’ The pronunciation of “piety” as a dissyllable 
fi.e. “T>i’ty'*) instead of Milton^s robust typo of roliirion, would rather suggest the 
sort of thing that Thackeray would have styled “namby-pamby." 
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Aaron» xii. no The brother of Moses, whom God appointed 
to be Moses* spokesman. ^ 

Abel* the second son of Adam, who was slain by his elder 
brother Cain. 

Abraham* xii. 15*2, The name means ‘father of a great 
multitude’. He is regarded as the progenitor of the Hebrew 
nation. He was called by God to leave his native country, 
‘Ur of the Chaldees’ on the western bank of the Euphrates. 
From here he travels to Shechem (in the centre of Palestine) 
where again God meets him and makes with him a covenant, 
to the that in his seed all nations should be blessed. 8ee 
also xii. 260, 268, 273, 328 all of which refer to this pro- 
mised seed. 

Accessories, X. 5*20. Accomplices. 

Adust) xii. 635. Parched. Latin aduMun^ 

Advocate* xi. 33 One who pleads the cause of another. Christ, 
as man’s intercessor. 

Afer* X. 702. Lit. African, One of the Winds, q, v. 

Aladule* X. 435. (Jreater Armenia. 

Almanzor* xi. 403. iSumame of Abu Jaffar, founder of Bagdatl 
in 762 A. D. The name means “ the Victorious.” 

Amaranthine* xi. 78. Adjective from amaranth, the fadeless 
flower ; considered as a type of immortality. 

Ambrosial* xi. 279. Ambrosia was the food of the gods, as 
nectar was their drink. 

Anarchy* X. 283. The word is used concretely in the sense of 
a region of disorder, viz. Chaos, (whose head is termed 
“ Anarch ” ii. 988). 

Appetence* xi. 619. Lasciviousness. 

ArgfesteS) X. 699. One of the Winds, q. v. 

Argrument* X. SOO. Proof ; similarly argue- prove or show, 
X. 1014 ; xii. 283. 

ArgrUB) xi. 13 1, A monster with a hundred eyes who was slain by 
Mercury. 

Aries* X, 329. The Ram, one of the signs of the Zodiac, q. v. 

Ark* (1) xi. 819. The name given to the vessel in which Noah 
and his family were preserved during the Flood ; (2) xii. 261. 
The chest in the Holy of Holies in which the law written 
on tables of stone was preserved. 
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^SCensloilt X. 187. Disappearance of Jesus to human sense, 
an event that took place 40 days after His resurrection. 

Aspects* X. 658. Masson quotes the following from a Latin 
catechism on Astronomy (dated 1582) : — “ What are the asptcU 
of planets ? They are such arrangements and distances of the 
planets as allow them to intetcommunicate their influence. 
How many species of aspects are there ? Five — Conjunction, 
8extile, Square, Trine, and Diametral or Opposition.” For 
Conjunction Milton prefers to use the word Synod, 

Assay* X 865. Same as essay, q. v. The use of the word is now 
limited to the testing of metals. 

Astracan* x. 482. a country lying north of the Caspian 8ea. 

Attrite* X. 1073. Worn by rubbing. 

Babylon, xii. 343. The Greek form of Babel, the citv of con- 
fusion, according to popular etymology. Michael refers (1) to 
its founder and his tower ; (2) to the confusion of tongues 
among the builders ; and later on (3) to the Jewish captivity 
there. 

Bactrian* X. 433. This epithet is applied to the king of Persia 
from the name of one of his richest provinces. 

Bait. xii. 1. Stop on a journey. 

Bate. xii. 1. Slacken speed. 

Baeves, xi. 647. The plural of beef, meaning “cattle.” 

Bevy, xi. 582. A group of gay women. See note on p. 15.3. 

Bizanoe, xi. 395. Byzantium, the original name of Constanti- 
nople. 

Boreas, X. 699. See note on Winds. 

Brand, xii. 643, a sword -hlade is sometimes so called from 
its flashing brightness. 

Cadence, X. 92, Decline (of the sun). 

Caecias X. 699. One of the Winds, q. v. 

Cain, Adam's eldest son, murders his brother Abel. 

Cambalu. xl. 388. A city of Cathay. The word is said 
mean *the city of the Khan*. 

Can, xi. 388, Khan, a Tartar prince. 

Canaan, xii, i35. The country of the Canaanites (xii. 217), 
promised to Abraham and his descendants, and taken 
possession of under Joshua, q. v. 

Carol, xii. 367. A song of praise. 

Caabaan, X. 436. A city of Persia. 

Cathaian, X. 293 ; xi. 388. Pertaining to Cathay, a poetical 
name for the Celestial Empire. 

Causey, X. 415. Causeway or highroad. 

Centaur, X. 328. One of the signs of the ZedisK}) q. v. 
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Charity. 'Xii. 584. (l) Love, a sense of the word now obsolete. 
To-day it is commonly used in the sense of (2) almsgiving or 
(3) toleration. 

Chersonese, xi. 392, Literally land-island.’* The Greeks 
applied this name to w*hat we now call the peninsula of 
Gallipoli. Milton applies it to the peninsula of Malacca. 

Cherubim (l) xi. 128, xii. 628, the plural of Cherub, one of the 
higher orders of angels ; (2) xii. 254, Two figures of gold that 
overlooked the mercy-seat. 

Collateral, x. 86. By the side of. The Son’s place is on the 
right hand and therefore by the aide of the Father. 

Colleague (with), x. 59. Working in harmony with. See 
Psalm Ixxxv. |0. 

Congo, xi. 401. A state on the western coast of Africa, 

Connatural, (l) X. 246. Inborn, inherent in one’s nature ; 
(2) xi. 529. Of like nature with ourselves. 

Covenant. This word occurs? times in bka. xi. and xii., alwava 
with reference to God’s solemn engagements : such as (l)xi. Iffi ; 
that He would send a Deliverer; (2) xi. 867. 892. 898 ; that He 
would no more drown mankind ; (.3) xii. 252, His promises to 
Moses ; (4) xii. 392 ; to the prophets; (5) xii. 346, to David. 

Crab, X. 675. One of the signs of the Zodiac, q. v. 

Craze, xii. 210. Break in pieces; cognate to crach. 

Crime, X. 127, Here the word means, not fault, but accusation 
or punishment Elsewhere (x. 545, 841, xi. 424, xii. 619) it 
is employed in its ordinary sense. 

Cronian Sea, X. 290. The Arctic Ocean. (The name is derived 
from Kronos or Saturn). 

Cubit, xi. 730. A measure of length. See note on p. 159, 

Damp, xi. 293, 544, Depression of spirits. 

David, xii, .326, .347. The second King of Israel, the prototype 
of the Messiah, of whom he was the progenitor. 

Defended, xi. 86. Forbidden. 

Delos, X. 296. One of the Grecian Islands, the birthplace of 
Apollo. 

Denounce, xi. J06, Give official intimation — the use of the word 
in Deut. xxx. 18. 

Depopulation, xi. 756. See note p. 160. 

Deport, xi. 666. Deportment, bearing. 

Determine, xi. 227. Make an end of (Latin terminm ^ limit). 

Deucalion, xi. 12. When Jupiter determined to destroy the 
degenerate human race by a flood of waters, Deucalion and bis 
wife Pyrrha vrere saved on account of their piety. 
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DicteaH) X. 584. Pertaining to Dicte, a mountain in Crete, 
wher>^ Jupiter ia said to have been brought up. 

DlpsaS) X. 526. A serpent whose bite caused intense thirst. 
Cf. “dipsomania.” 

DivaUi X. 457. Council of State (a ^^ersiaii word). 

Dothatli xi. 217, in Samaria, v/as the scene of Jacob’s second 
vision of angels. 

£!cbatan> xi. 893. One of the capitals of the Persian Empire. 

Ell Dorado, xi 41l. A suppo-sed city of gold in South America. 
In a famous romance by Voltaire we read of the boys in the 
streets playing with nuggets of gold as if they were common 
atones. 

EllopSt X. 525. A mythioal serpent. 

Elmboss, xii. 180. Cause to swell, from “boas” =a lump or swell- 
iug. 

Empyreal, x. 380. Belonging to the Empyrean, the region 
of pure tire or light, x. 821. By tins name Milton often 
designates the Heaven of Heavens, the abode of God and his 
angels. See Appendix A. 

Enoch (the sixth from Adam in the line of Seth), prophesies to 
his generation, is rejected by them and is translated to 
Heaven, ‘ rapt in a balmy cloud’, xi. 706. 

Brooco, xi. 898. A seaport of Abyssinia, the modern Arkeeko. 

Elssay, x. 865. Attempt. 

Estoliland, X. 686. The northern portion of the American 
Continent, See Norumbeg‘a. 

Etherial) X. 27 ; xii. 577. Pertaining to the ether or pure 
upper air ; heavenly. 

Euphrasy and rue, xi. 414. Specifics for affections of the 
eyes, 

Eurus, X. 705. One of the Winds, q. v. 

Eurynome. See Ophlon. 

Explode, X. f46 ; xi. 669. In both these passages the word is 
used in the sense of “ hoot or hiss nt ”, like Latin exploders 
drive off the stage. 

Extenuate, X. 645. Disparage. 

Pact, xi. 457. A crime (such as a brother’s murder). Latin 
factum. 

Pair, xi. 717. Fairness or beauty. [Obs.] 

Pate, X. ; 480 ; xi. 181. An inscrutable power before which 
(in classical mythology) the gods themselves bow down. 

Prequenting, X. 1091. Filling (ao. with sound). 

Pugru^, xi. 563, See note on p. 153. 

15 
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PUlfirent, X, 449. Shining. 

Pusil, xi, 573. Latin fasilis, molten, fluid, llijuid [ fando to 
pour], 

Gentiles, xii. 3 10. The word is used in the scriptures to 
designate all who are not ^ews. Milton applies the term to 
the seventy Greeks who translated the Hebrew scriptures into 
their own tongue. 

Geryon. xi. 410. A monstor (king of Spain) slain by Hercules* 
Milton abusively describes the Spanish conquerors of America 
as “ Gery on’s sons.” 

Gorgronian, X. 297. Pertaining to the Oorgons, three frightful 
maidens whose gaze could change beholders into stone. 

Grain, xi. 242. Uy©. The word is derived from Latin granitin 
corn, seed, such as is sometimes employed in the process of 
dyeing cloth. 

Haran, xii. 131. A city of Mesopotamia, visited by Abraham 
on his way to Canaan. It is famous in Roman history as 
Carrhae, the scene of the defeat of Crassua by the Parthians. 

Harbinger, xi 589. a forerunner. Originally one who pro- 
vided lodgings for a person of importance. 

Heinous, x. 1, It is not quite certain whether the word significH 
(1) despicable or (2) spiteful, as in the Notes; cf. Modern 
French kainmx^in8%)ir6 par la haine» 

Hellespont* X. 309. The ancient name for the Dardanelles. 

Hermes, X. 133. The Greek name of Mercury. 

Hierarch, xi. 220. The chief of a sacred order. A member of 
one '"f the Hierarchies or ranks among the angels. 

Highth, xi. 730. The older form of height, which Milton alway.s 

spelt in this way. 

Hubbub, xii. 60. A confused noise. [Literally hoop-hoopi,] 

Hull, xi. 840. To be driven on the water like a hull or mastless 
ship. 

Hydras, X. 525. The water-snake, 

Hymen, xi. 591# (I) The god of marriage ; (2) nuptials, 
a wedding. 

Illustrate, X. 78, Glorify. [Obs.] 

Imagined way, X. 29l. The north-east passage [from 'the Polar 
Sea to Qhina]. *‘lt was a problem in Milton^s time whether 
such a passage could be effected.”* Masson. 

Instinct, xi, 562. See note on p. 152. 

Iris, xi. 244. The goddess of the rainbow ; regarded as the 
messenger of the gods. " 

» The passage was fip»t accomplished in 1878, by a Swedish explorer. 
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J anUSt 129. A Latin divinity, represented with two faces, 
symbolical of wisdom that “looks before and after 

JeSUSf (P X. 183. The Sou of Mary and conqueror of Satan. 
(2) xii, 310. The Greek form of Joshua, q. v. 

Joshua, xii. 310. (In Scripture this name occurs in five forms, 
Hoshea, Oahea, Jesus, etc ) *^Ie first ministers to Moses, 
then is sent to spy out Canaan. Subsequently he is ordained to 
succeeded him and leads the Israelites into the Promised Land^ 

JoV0- X. .'ivS4 A common contraction of the name Jupiter, “the 
father of gods and men 

Lazar-house, xi. 479, A plaguo-hospital. The name is 
derived from Lazarus, the name of the beggar in Luke xvi, 20. 

Leucothea, xi. 1.35. “The white goddess’", whom Milton identl> 
fiea with Matuta, the goddess of the dawn. 

Libecchlo, X. 706. The wind from Libya or Africa, (to be pro- 
nounced th-hio^ 

Listed, xi. 866. Lint means the edge or border of cloth that 
serves to strengthen it ; hence a strip of cloth. “Gartered 
with a red and blue Shakespeare, The verb, therefore, 

means stripped (the rainbow being compared perhaps to a 
garter), 

Lucifer, X, 425. The name means “bringer of light” and com* 
monly signifies the morning star. In the text it designates 
♦Satan. 

Magellan, X. 687. The straits separating the continent of South 
America from the islands of Terra del Fuego. 

Mabanaim xi. 2l4. A place in Palestine, east of the Jordan, 

Manuring, xi. 28. Cultivating by manual labour. 

Marasmus, xi. 487. The disease of consumption, from a Greek 
word meaning fading or withering. 

Marish, xii. 630. This word (of which marsh is a shortened 
forrni is “literally me^edshy i.e. full of meres or pools”, 
f A. S. mere, a lake.] 

Mediator, X. 60 ; xii, 240. Intercessor. It describes one of the 
offices (1) of Christ, and (2) of Moses, as a type of Christ. 

Megeera, X. ,560. One of the three Furies, also called the 
tOarnonides. Their locks were entwined with serpents. 

Meliboean, xi. 242. Melibcea was a town in Thessaly, famous 
for an excellent dye. 

Mercy-seat, (l) xii. 253. The golden cover or lid of the Ark of 
the Covenant : (2) xi. 2. Used figuratively for God’s ‘throne 
of grace.’ 

Messiah, xii. 244, 359. The Hebrew equivalent of Christ, the 
Anointed ; a designation of Jesus as King of the Jews and 
Saviour of the world. 
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Mol6, X. 300# A breakwater ; it is one of the numerous words 
used to designate the bridge built by Sin and Death. 

Moment (of impulse), X. 45, where see Note. 

Moses, xii. 170, 198, 211, 237, 241, 307. The greatest figure in 
0. T. history. The name means ‘saved from the water’ (refer- 
ring to the oonceaUnent of the infant in a basket of bulrushes). 
He intercedes with Pharaoh for the children of Israel, and by 
signs and wonders delivers them from the Egyptian boixlage. 
He is their leader during the 40 years sojourn in the wilder- 
ness, bringing the law to them from Mount 8inai ; but is 
nob suffered tu lead them into the Promised Land. 

Negros, xi. 397. The title applied to the rulers of Abyssinia. 

Noah, (the ninth from Adam in the line of Seth), is a preacher of 
righteousness bo the men of his generation ; they reject his 
words, and he is ordered by God to build the ark. in which he 
and his family and all living creatures, by pairs and sevens, 
are saved from the Deluge. 

Norumbegfa, X. 694. A region on the Ea.stern Coast of North 
America (corresponding to Canada). 

Notus, X. 702. One of the Winds, q. v. 

Obvious, xi. 374. Lying in the way, (not averted). 

Olympus, X. 583. A mountain range rising 10,000 feet, regarded 
by the Greeks as the abode of the gods. 

Ophion, X 581. One of the Titans. With Eurynume (accord ir^g 
bo one account) he shared the supremacy previous to Saturn s 
rule. 

Ops, X. 584. Wife of Saturn. 

Orbicular, x, 381. A Miltonic word for “round”. 

Oreb, xi. 74. The same as Horeb or Sinai, the mountain where 
their national laws were promulgated to the Israelites. 

Pandemonium. X, 424. The council chamber of Satan and his 
chiefs. 

Paq^in, xi. 390. a form of “Pekin”, the residence of the 
Emperors of China. 

Paragoned, X. 426. Compared to. 

Passing, xi. 717. Surpassing or extraordinary. Goldsmith’s 
village pastor was “jpasaingr rich with forty pounds a year”. 

Period, xii. 467. End or conclusion. Literally a “going round” 
“circuit.” In grammar “a complete sentence.” 

Petriflo, X, 294. Able to change soft substances into stone. 

Petsora, X. 292. A gulf situated on the N. E., coast of Russian 
Europe. 

PhaPaob~(the Sun), the title of the rulers of Egypt. Three 
are spoken of in Michael’s narrative, (1) xii. 163 ; Joseph’s 
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patron ; (2) xi. 165 ; the ‘sequent king’ ; (3) xi. 173 ; the 
‘lawless tyrant’. 

Plutonian, X. 444. Pertaining to Pluto, the god of the lower 
regions ; hellish. 

Pontiflce, X. 348. Something in the nature of a bridge. Of. 
the adjective pontifical, x. 3l3. 

Prevenient, xi. 3. Taking the initiative. Used in a theologi- 
cal sense. 

Prodigious, xi. 6SS. Monstrous, unnatural. The word does 
not necessarily connote largeness. 

Pyrrha, xi. 12. Wife of Deucalion, q. v. 

Python, X. 531. A serpent slain by Apollo near Delphi. Hence 
the Pythian X. 530 games in honour of the vicDory. 

Quadrature, X. 3S1. Something quadrate or square. The word 
is applied to tlie Empyrean from its shape (of which however 
the poet himself was in doubt— see ii. 1048). 

Quarry, X. *28 1. Prey (from the French qu^erir —to seek for, 
hunt*. 

Quell, xii. 311. To subdue, (causal of quails to cower). 

Quit, xi. 548. Freed or released of a debt or burden. 

Hansom, X. 61, xii. 424. Price paid for something e. g. a slave . 
In Paradise Lost it refers to Christ’s expiatory sacrince, 

Hapt, xi. 700. SiKitclicd away. The passage refers to the trans- 
lation of Enoch. 

Redeemer, X. 6l ; xii, 445, 573. Saviour (literally ‘one who 
buys back’). 

Reduced, X. 438. Led back (of troops). 

Reluctant, X, 5i5. Offering stubborn resistance— not simply 
‘disinclined’. 

^amoed, X. 690. N<>rth-eastern Siberia. 

•Sarra, Xi. *213. Another name of Tyre, famous of yore for its 
purple dye. 

Saturn, X. 58.1. The father of .Jupiter, Neptune aud Pluto. 

Scorpion, X. 328, A sign of the Zodiac, q. v. 

Shoaling, X. 288. Driving or heaping materials together. 

Sinaean, xi. 890. Adjective from *‘Sinae,” the ancient name of 
China. 

Sinai, xii. 227. The mountain from \vhose top the ben command- 
ments were promulgated to the Israelites. 

Sinister, X, 886. The left side. 

Sirocco, X. 706. One of the winds, <j[, v. This word and 
“Saracen” come from the same root, viz. the Arabic — 
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Sluice, xi. 849. A flood-gate, lit. that which ‘‘shuts out” water ; 
from Latin excludere^^lmt out. 

Sofala xi. 400, A district on the ea»t coast of Africa, 

Solomon I=the Peaceful). Son and successor to l>avid| and 
the builder of the temple in Jerusalem. * 

Sophi, X. 43,S. The Shah. u 

Spartan Twins, X. 674. The constellation (xemiui ; one of tiie 
.signs of the Zodiac. 

Spirit, xii 488. The Holy Ghost, the third person of the 
Trinity. 

Stygian, X. 453. Hellish, (from Styx, the principal river of 

Sus, xi. 403. Susa, a seaport in Tunis. 

Susa, X. 308. Ancient residence of the Kings of Persia. 

Synod (join in) X. 661. See under Aspects. 

Tauris, X. 436. A Persian city, the modern Tabriz. 

Temir, xi. 389. Timur or Tamerlane, famous in history. 

Temper, X. 77. Mitigate. Cf. the proverb, ‘“God tempers the 
wind to the shorn Iamb”. 

Thrall, x. 402. A slave, literally a ‘runner’, one who runs on 
errands. Cf, Enthral, xii. 94. 

Thrascias, X. 700. One of the winds, q. v. 

Thrones, X. 86. An order of angels. 

Thyestean, X. 688. See note, p. 118. 

Tine, x. 1075. Kindle, With this ob.solete word is connected 
tinder^ used for kindling fire from a spark. 

Train, xi. 664, An enticement, literally “that which draws 
along.” Cf. “Now to ray charms, and to my wily traiw.'* 
Cornua. 

Tremisen, xi. 404. A town to the south of Algiers, 

Triumph, (l) xi. 69.5. Earthly reward ; the prestige that follows 
upon success in arms ; (2) xi. 723. Festival. At x. 537, 546 
it is used in the ordinary sense of exultation. 

Troll (the tongue) xi. 620. Roll in the mouth, as in the act 
of talking volubly. ' 

Unoriginal, x. 476. Without beginning or origin. 

Unweeting, x. .335, Ignorant (from A. S. wii — io know). 

Ur of Chaldea, xii. 130. The city from which Abram set out 
on his journey to Canaan. 

Vexed, X. 314. Storm-tost. 

Volant, xi. 561. The word describes the rapid motion of the 
fingers of the player upon an instrument. 
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Winds, X. 695-706. This is a most charaoleristic passage, and 
one of the greatest examples in Milton of the “pathetic 
ftallacy.” Yet it has been taken exception to on various 
grounds— -pedantry, groteequeness, and even on the ground of 
weakness I “These” writes ^ewtoii “are the foibles and 
weak parts of our author”--ihowing an incurable turn for 
fault-finding and much lack of sympathy with the poet 

Milton here follows in the train of the claS'»ioal authors 
(e, g. Virgil), but certainly outstrips them. The winds 
have been persijniried by all the great world poets since 
Vedic* tiriles. In Homer they are minor deities. Tlie names 
in the tex^ are <;hietly drawn from the Latin and Grreek poets, 
but Libecchio (corresponding to Lipa in Greek) is Italian. 

The accompanying figure may help the student to localize 
these various winds. 1. S, .I and 8. (corresponding 
to the four cardinal points) represent the four principal 
winds, viz. Boreas, Eurus, Notus, and Zephyr. The 
others, viz. Caecias* Sirocco, Afer (or Libecchio), Libec- 
chio (or Afer), Argestes, and Thrascias are repre.sented 
by 2, 4. 0. 7, 9. and 10. respectively, (6. and 7. though 
distinguished by ditferent names are probably iden tical). 



Fi<;. 5. 

W^raok, xi. 821. Ruin, shipwreck ; literally ‘that which is 
east ashore’. 

Xerxes, X. 307. The king of Persia who crossed the Helles- 
pont by a bridge of boat in order to invade Greece, B. C. 480. 
Zenith, X. 32S. The point of the sky over the observer’s head * 
Steering his Zenith = “his ascent to the opening of the Uni* 
verse at its pole or zenith.” Masson. 

Zephyr. X. 705. See Winds. 

♦Their place in the Voiie Hyran.s is a prominent one. There seems to bo 
much diHcrcpancy as to their number (which in one place is put down at 27). 
8ir Monior Williams lw« described thorn as “a whole assombhigo of rnovinjj 
powers, ctoming from every quarter of the compass, and impersonated as Maruts 
or Storm* winds.'’ * 
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ZodiaCi xi. 247 ; xii. 25o. (In the first of these passages the word 
is literal, in the second metapht>rical). An imaginary belt 
round tfie heavens in which the sun and planets perform 
their revolutions. It is divided into 12 parts called the 

“signs” of the Zodiac. The word is Greek and means 
“pertaining to animals,' the constellations being chiefly 
represented by animals. [ cf. “Zoo.” ] The following rhyme 
is a useful mnemonic : — 

The Ham, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins, 

And next the Crab, the Lion shines, 

The Virgin and the Scales, 

The Scorpion, Archer, and He-goat, 

The Man that bears the watering-pot, 

And Fish with glittering tails. 
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